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“The Art of Japan” 


The best of what the Japanese make best—we sell, not at 
fancy prices, but at what the articles are intrinsically worth. 
Not an imitation in our store—we guarantee all our wares to be 
genuine Japanese, the best that the Island Empire produces. 
And if we say that anything is antique, it is antique, and not a 
modern reproduction. 
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MERELY AS SUGGESTIONS OF OUR LARGE AND VARIED STOCK i 
OF THINGS A BIT. OUT OF THE ORDINARY. | 


SATSUMA 


Without exception the finest collection on sale in the United States. 


CLOISONNE | 


Ann exquisite selection of the-very best. 


CARVED WOODS 


‘ Tables, chairs, sideboards, desks, boxes, screens, footstools, bookcases, 
etc., carved by hand as:only the Japanese know how to carve, in rich heavy 
woods, of quaint and artistic desigris, yet eminently useful as well as ornamental. 


METAL WORK 


In bronze, brass, gold, silver, copper, steel, and iron—ancient and 
modern—for ornament and for use, in almost every conceivable form and 
shape, from a-penholder to a suit of Samuri armor, a cigarette case to a “‘strong 
box,” including melodious tea-bells, plain, enameled, and carved, hall lamps, 
weapons, hairpins. 


PORCELAINS | 


From eggshell tea sets to huge Jardinieres made by the most famous 
workers of Japan, such as Satsuma, Kozan, Kutani, and the other wares that 
lead the world’s produétion. | 


SILKS G EMBROIDERIES 


By the piece, or made up into robes, kimonos, tapestries, night- 
dresses—and everything for which silk is used. j | 


We Sell at Wholesale as Well as Retail 


We are prepared to furnish stores with complete stocks of Japanese art goods at 
short notice. All mail orders or inquiries given prompt and careful attention. We will 
take pleasure in corresponding with collectors or anyone interested in Japanese art. 


M. FURUYA COMPANY 


oF JAPAN AND AMERICA 


IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 
806A Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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PORTLAND 
| OREGON 
BEATS THEM ALL 


The record in building permits for the forty 
leading cities of the United States for the month of 
April, 1907, as compared with 1906, showed that 
Portland, Oregon, made a greater percentage of 
gain than any other city, and was only led in actual 
cost of her buildings by New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and Washington. 

Portland led all cities in the United States and 
Canada for two months last year, and held second 
place for two other months. 

For further particulars relative to this most 
substantial of all American cities in the 200,000 


class, address 


PORTLAND COMMERCIAL CLUB, 


Portiand, Oregon. 
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‘*THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF A GREAT STATE’’— 
MILLION AND A HALF NOW BEING EXPENDED FOR 
PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE OF VISITOR AND 
RESIDENT—WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
TO THE SEA—COMPETITIVE RAILROAD NEARLY 
COMPLETED INTO CITY—SPLENDID TIME AND 
PLACE FOR INVESTMENT 


WRITE BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET ‘'A’’ 


TA CRUZ 


The City of Beautiful Homes 








The World’s Most Beautiful Playground 





More Free Entertainment Than Any 
Other Resort on the Pacific Coast 























SUMMER SEASON OPENS NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
MAY FIRST 
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50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 





° All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to see 
l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
°® the very heart of it. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation——-overlooks the 
entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 

GHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 
I,,. Wewill make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 
The man of Family: thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—-raise poultry as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 


if you don’t need them at home. 
For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH TG. BROOKS, Secretary 

















Canadian Pacific Railway 


@ One-eighth cash, balance in seven yearly payments. {An unlimited supply of 
water, 50 cents per acre per year. Q The largest single Irrigation System in the world. 
@ One block of land for sale as large as the State of Connecticut. @ All adjacent to 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific R. R. near Calgary, Alberta, Canada. Q Write 
for illustrated literature, for crop yields and how to secure cheap transportation. 


FERRIER-BROCK COMPANY 


GENERAL PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


18 GEARY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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California’s Model Colony 


Now Open for Colonization 


THE FAMOUS 


Yucaipa Valley 


located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
“Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. 

The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 221% inches, flowing 
artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, 
grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, ete. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. 


Yucaipa City 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 
ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, etc. 

In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 





Southern California Colonization Bureau 
207 West Third Street :: :: Los Angeles, California 
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Enjoy Country Life at 


HOTEL 
ROWARDENNA 


Ben Lomond 





































Fishing Southern 
5 
Shooting CALIFORNIA Pacific 
Boating week-end 
Swimming In the Heart of the tickets $10 
— Santa Cruz Lecce gnte 
bs noon for é 
ating Mountains wpe y tole de 
Bathing mney pon 
Tennis Ben Lomond 6:05 
am., and arrive at 
Croquet 10:00 am. in San 
D cing egg oot a 
an San Francisco a 
é 3d and Townsend 
Beautiful an i 
Clubhouse Lomond. 
.. Special 
ong Reduced 
Distance Round Trip 
Phone Rates 
20 minutes can casi trangact 
of eet ome 1 lee 
Santa Cruz Bs eee araane 
z or details inquire Infor- 
riled page, Peale 
~ any S. P. ticket agent. 




















The Most Beautiful Drives and Walks Automobiles—Garage Now in Construction 


Open the Year Round 


Rooms with Private Bath. Hot and Cold Water 


WRITE O R TELEPHONE FOR RESERVATION To 


Henry G. Walter, proprietor Hotel Rowardennan 
BEN LOMOND, CALIFORNIA 
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| Banner County of the Golden State | 























A LEMON ORCHARD NEAR SAN DIEGO 


Cd 
ORANGES, LEMONS, OLIVES 
an 1e O GRAPES, NUTS, ALFALFA 

CEREALS and VEGETABLES 

e a 

ARE NOTED AMONG C 
THE FINEST RAISED IN a l orn) 
THE STATE OF 


HE amount of tillable land in San Diego County is approximately 600,000 acres, a 

still much larger area being suited to grazing. The elevation of the mountain valleys 

varies from 2,500 to 4,500 feet, and they are chiefly devoted to stock raising, for 
which these uplands are remarkably well suited. 

San Diego County people enjoy fresh fruit all the year round. There is not a month 
that. there is not something ripe on the trees or bushes. Vegetables, such as peas, lettuce, 
radishes, onions, and cabbage are gathered every month in the year. 

Raisin, table and wine grapes grow luxuriantly. Blackberries, loganberries and straw- 
berries are produced in abundance. 

In the Imperial Valley are raised the first melons placed on the market. Eight crops 
of alfalfa are grown yearly in this valley, which, when under full cultivation will produce 
as much as all the rest of Southern California combined. 

The dairy and poultry industries of the county are becoming of great importance and 
yield large returns. 

Buy your railroad tickets direct to San Diego. It costs no more than to cities in the 
northern part of the State. 

















For descriptive booklets, complete data and specific information, address 


JOHN S. MILLS, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, San Diego, California. 
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See the 
Next 
Page 
for 

“Good Luck” 


Abstract Title and Trust Co. 
OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 


Prompt green. Searchers of records, abstracts ana guaranteed | 


212 Granger Block 
841 Fifth Street | 


certificates of ti 
Herbert N. Neale, Mgr. 


TITLE BUILDING 





HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 


Mexican trinkets, via the 
SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 





Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT ESTATE COMPANY 
Sefton Block 





Aetna Securities Company 
OF SAN DIEGO 
1130 Sth Street 


ARTHUR SMALL, FRANK TURNBULL, 


resident. retary. 


Free literature, descriptive of San Diego and vicinity, mailed 
on application. 
Sennen A. RIFE, 


c. and Treas. 


BARBEE Ss. HOOK, 


resident. 


Columbian Realty Co. 


San Diego Office 


Los Angeles Office: 
525-527 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 228-234 Cocnans Block. 


Marston's 


San Diego’s Famous Store 








The Direct Way East 


Is over the Sunset Route. Two trains each way every day 
For Particulars Address 


F. M. FRYE, Com. Agent, 
901 Fifth Street, 


| An ideal location for a home. 





| Geo. B. Woodbi 





San Diego | 


| $200, 000. 00 wi re raaetion of policy holders deposited 


| John F. Forward, 
Presiden 


Stearns & Sweet, 
ttorneys. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
_CAPITAL | $600, 000.00 


~ South San 1 Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
1 Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


A. P, Johnson, Jr., 


resident. Sec’y and Manager. 





When in San Diego visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
its Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego ee 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Birds of all ages on exhibition daily. 


Factory in connection. | 
wee made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 


work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


- The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 
Efficient service and courteous treatment 


L. J. Wilde, Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S. A. Reed, Sec’y; 
ridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 
C. L. Williams, Director. 


“Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts and modern conven- 
iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. Conducted by the Sisters of 
r 
=e SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA 





Descriptive matter free. 


For information about 


SAN DIEGO 


| the southern harbor city, and the opportunity for profitable 


investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CoO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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portant changes. 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
NJOY California’s best climate at the iargest all-year seaside resort hotel in 
E, Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
Every modern convenience provided, including long 
distance telephone in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of any hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
fishing, boating and bathing. Improved golf course and unexcelled cement 
tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile race track. 


For further information address: 


the world. All outside rooms. 





nC «2 /ifornsa 
AN sSifonnd ‘S 


UPREMACY 
Sor HARBOR #- CLIMATE 
2 OPPORTUNITY fer 
INVESTMENT #e+ PROFIT 
—/s Worthy Your 
Intnediate /nvestigation 


GOOD LUCK. is buying a good lot in a growing 


city, on a new electric car line 
“ BEFORE THE CARS BEGIN TO RUN” 
and making the NA TURAL increase in land values. 
I call that Rapid Transit Good Luck. 

Every one of our FAMOUS BIG TRACTS 
- in line of just this kind of Good Luck in addition to 

general increase in values on account of the New 
Direct Rail Road East via Yuma. 

Deal with the Good Luck House Fortunes 
in Lots at Four Cents a Square Foot in our 
Famous Seven Sevastika Tracts. — $5.00 
down; $5.00 a MONTH. Questions 
answered. City map free. 



















G39 Sixth St., San DiEGOo 


















MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 





















Bree HOMELAND contac Cincy 




















Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 
elastic webbing 


They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the ae 








Here is a garter that is a bentoone piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 50cts. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its superb 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. 
Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 


HART BROS. 


Sif» THE NATICK HOUSE 


PROPRIETORS 


ANMOUNCE THE OPENING OF 


THE NEW 


yer: ay 
443 SOUTH MAIN STREET FIRST AND MAIN STREETS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 4 LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


European Plan American Plan 


75¢ to $2.00 FREE BUS $1.25 to $2.50 
MEETS 


American Plan ALL European Plan 
$1.50 to $3.00 TRAINS 50c to $2.00 


E. H. HESS, Manacer WM. A. KAMPS, Manacer 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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Klamath Falls, Oregon, is a division 
point on the California North 
Eastern Railroad and now has a 
Ss population of 3,500, which, it is 
SS estimated, will vont 20,000 in 
© 1912, Tene? 50,000 acres of 
land for sale under government irrigation 
M+ including the townsites of Mt. Hebron, 
|| Dorris, Worden, Midland, and the Hot 
Springs addition to Klamath Falls. 















\ é : ° 
| . Immense returns on a small investment if made this year. 
| Easy terms. For further information wnte for booklet K. 















Holcomb Realty Co. of Oregon 


AL \ A Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Holcomb Realty Co. 


306 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Cal. 
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Santa Catalina Island 


SEASON 1907 








Greatest Fishing Tournaments Known 


Auspices “Tuna” and “Light Tackle” Clubs. 
World’s Rod and Reel records for size, 


weight and number of deep sea game fishes. 


THE GREAT CANVAS CITY 


(and Cottages.) Numerous Hotels and Restaurants. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED, GENERAL AND FISHING FOLDERS 


BANNING CO., “Sieve guar, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















THE TRIP UP MT. LOWE 


Is one no wise visitor to Los Angeles ever misses. 
Most marvelous electric railway in the world, with 
unsurpassed panoramas of mountain, valley and sea. 


Five Through Cars Daily from the Great Depot, 
at. Sixth and Main 


The PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 











Trout inthe McCloud River? 


Millions of them. Gamey and brilliant in color, as well as large in size. 
The Brook Trout, (Salmo Fontinalis) Dolly Varden Trout, Rainbow Trout 
and others, will give you the best of sport. The McCloud River region is a 


comparatively new one and has not been fished out. Try it and you can’t 
fail to be delighted. For detailed information apply to 


McCLOUD RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


James Flood Building San Francisco, California 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO H. R. 
WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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A Tip Worth Having 
BUY MOHAWK DULUTH 


No. 1 Unproductive strata 








No. 2 Productive strata 
No.3 Lode 
No. 4 Hoist house and 


engine room 
No. S_ Blacksmith 
No. 6 Ore bin 
No. 2 Shaft 


No. 8 Drift to catch lode of 
lease 5 and 6 


No.9 Drift to catch ore 
from 100 ft. level 

No. 10 Drift to take out ore 
from 200 ft. level 

No. 11 Drift to take out ore 
from 300 ft. level, 


and catch ore of 


lease 5 and 6 

















Mohawk Duluth, called “the Second Mohawk”, is not. only a safe but. a sure 
investment. 

Machinery is now on the ground for operating Mohawk Duluth Properties, and, 
when installed, we reasonably expect, to take out. a minimum of $10,000 a day. 

At the present. time we are actually sacking ore. 

We own eight. claims and three leases, among them Amethyst. Extension, consisting 
of a well defined ledge of telluride and talc 1500 feet. in length, whose output averages 
$500 to the ton. 

Mohawk Duluth properties are sure, safe and the possibilities are so flattering that 
the stock may be taken off the market. at. any time. 


This is your opportunity to investigate at. our expense, a mining investment. of 
extraordinary merit. 


For Sherciere and facts about. Mohawk Duluth write us to-day. 
DON’T PUT IT OFF, WRITE—NOW 


THE MOHAWK-DULUTH MINING COMPANY 


948 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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PACIFIC COAST HOTELS AND RESORTS 





CAMP AGASSIZ 


On Fallen Leaf Lake, four miles from Tallac, Lake 


Tahoe. Rugged Mountain Scenery. 


Best Trout Fish- 


ing and Hunting. Launches, rowboats, canoes, saddle 


and driving horses. Camping excursions. 
or tents. Electric lights. 


Log cabins 
Porcelain tubs and shower 


baths. Terms moderate. For illustrated booklet, 


address CAMP AGASSIZ, Tallac, California. 


LAKESIDE PARK LAKE TAHOE 


The popular family resort. 16th season opens June ist 
Hotel, Cottages and Fumished Tents. Boating, fishing, 
bathing, mountain climbing, riding, driving, tennis, croquet 
and other attractions. For terms and booklet address, 

E. B. SMITH & CO., STATELINE, CALIFORNIA. 











CAMP CURRY, YOSEMITE 


ALL WHITE <a 


Sets the | the best table—Rates $2.00 per day per day 


Telegraph or write DAVID A. CURRY, BOX A., YOSEMITE 


VILLA FONTENAY. First-class summer and 
winter resort in the Santa Cruz mountains. The only 
resort with complete electric light system in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. Every accommodation for rest and 
pleasure. 250 acres in the grounds in Redwood belt. 
Terms, $10. per week, up. Free carriage from Glen- 
wood station. For booklets, address Rice Ilarper, R. 
F. D. No. 1, Santa Cruz, California. Phone State 83. 








The Springs that made 
Lake County Famous 


For further information write 


DR. W. R. PRATHER 


CENTRAL HOTEL 


CHARLES HEFFERNAN, Prop. 
Tourists Headquarters for Yosemite Valley 
over the new railroad 
BUS TO AND FROM ALL, TRAINS 
Merced, California 








RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 
mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 

malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 
diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 
Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 





KLAMATH HOT SPRINGS 


is one of the most noted 


HUNTING, FISHING AND 
HEALTH RESORTS 


on the Pacific Coast 


Write to EDSON BROTHERS, Beswick, 
Siskiyou Co., California for particulars, or 
apply to the PECK-JUDAH CO. of San 


Francisco and Los Angeles. 

















Hotel St. James 


SAN FRANCISCO 
This hotel built after the fire, 
located on the corner of Van 
Ness Avenue and Fulton Street, 
consisting of 200 outside rooms 
and 50 private baths, will be 
ready for occupancy May Ist. 


Wire or write for reservations 


WM. P. BEGGS, Manager 
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COME TO 





Byron Hot Springs 


and be cured of any torm of 


Rheumatism or Stomach Trouble 


by the most remarkable peat baths and mineral springs in 
the world, while enjoying in-door and out-door sports at all 
seasons of the year, and being served with every modern 
convenience at California's most comfortable Mission Hotel. 

Write to Southern Pacific Information Bureau, James 
Flood ee San Francisco; or 

PECK-JU ‘DAH Information Bureau, 222 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles; Market and Fourth Streets, San Fran- 
THE HOTEL AT BYRON cisco; ur Manager Byron Hot Springs Hotel, California. 














YOSEMITE VALLEY via THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 











THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES contains the largest 

trees in the world, among them the “GRIZZLY GIANT”, “THE 

FALLEN MONARCH”, and “THE WAWONA”. 

Purchase your tickets by way of THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 
For particulars apply to any agent of the Southern Pacific Company, or to 


A. S. MANN, AGENT, SOUTHERN PACIFIC TICKET OFFICE, FLOOD BUILDING 
884 Market Street, or 14 Powell Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 








CAMP YOSEMITE cavitrornia 
With Glacier Point Camp in Connection, Under Same Management as the Sentinel Hotel 


Yosemite Camp is situated just at the right of and at the foot of Yosemite Falls in a magnificent grove 
of black oaks about one-half mile from the SENTINEL HOTEL, the ideal camping spot in the Valley. All 
that goes to make camp life enjoyable can be found here. 

Camp Yosemite coupons are good at Glacier Point Camp. 

At Sentinel Hotel will be found telegraph, express and postoffice, a first-class barber shop, and club house. 

All stages arrive at and depart from the Hotel. 

For rates, information and literature, address 





J. B. COOK, PROPRIETOR, YOSEMITE, CALIFORNIA INFORMATION BUREAUS, SOUTHERN PACciFic, 

OR ANY EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, SOUTHERN PACIFIC 870 MARKET STREET eo, 2 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
COMPANY, AND PECK-JUDAH COMPANY 600 SPRING STREET += «= «= LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES OAKLAND PIER - ae - CAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

















The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 


A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steam-heat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 

150 feet from the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 








CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 
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FROM THE LAKE, LOOKING UP WINDWARD AVENUE, VENICE OF AMERICA, SHIP-RESTAURANT CABRILLO 
IN THE DISTANCE 


VENICE OF AMERICA 


The great all-the-year-round beach resort, 14 miles from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is the most unique and artistic pleasure resort and city of seaside homes in 
the known world. The old world Venice served for a model, but Venice of America 
has a splendid individuality of its own. It suggests the Venice of the Adriatic in its 
canal and rio system, in its gondolas and the type, beauty and warmth of color of 
its architecture. Here the resemblance ceases. Venice of America’s canals are 
bordered with beautiful palms and ever-blooming flowers. The genial climate makes 


surf-bathing as enjoyable in January as in July. All the gamey fish of the’ Pacific 





are here. Tennis, cricket, boating, swimming are among favorite out-door amuse- 
ments. Built over the ocean, and protected by the only private breakwater in the 
United States, is a unique ship-restaurant, modeled on the lines of the old Spanish 
galleons that were first on this coast; a splendid auditorium, in which Sarah Bern- 
hardt gave three performances on her last tour. Venice has an Oriental and 
European exposition, the former under the patronage of the Japanese government. 
Daily band concerts are led by the great Forcellati. It offers splendid opportunities 
for capital. Venice has a promotion committee composed of the representative men 
of the place and any member will at all times be pleased to furnish any information 
regarding Venice. This committee has a large supply of literature and photographs 
pertaining to Venice and will gladly give out or mail same on application. Address, 


PRWMOTION COMMITTEES 


VV Beeiocek.. CALIF ORN 1 A 
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TAHOE TAVERN 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE TAHOE 


The Most Picturesque Mountain Lake in America 


Accommodates 350 Guests 


New Annex New Casino 


Fifteen miles by rail from Truckee, Cal. Stop-overs 
permitted on Overland Railroad and Pullman tickets 


Excellent trout fishing, boating, driving, mountain climbing, etc. 


ADDRESS 
MRS. ALICE RICHARDSON, MANAGER, TAHOE, CALIFORNIA 
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National Irrigation Congress 





September 2d-7ti. 











Interstate Exhibit Irrigated Land 








Products 








September 2d-14th. 








California State Fair 








September 7th-14th. 








ALL AT SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 











$50,000 in Exhibit Prizes 











Visit California in September, month of the most wonderful fruit 





harvest on earth. Prunes, pears, peaches, apples, raisins, 
plums, berries, grapes. More than you ever saw before. 








Short line, through car service, first-class and tourist, from 
the East to Sacramento is given by the 




















SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








See any agent or write Bureau X, Passenger Department, 
Flood Building, San Francisco. 
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At Twenty-second Street and Broadway 


OAKLAND 


IS THE 


Most Unique Hotel in California 


Cafe a La Carte—-Open from 6:30 am. to 11:30 pm. 


Service and Equipment 


UNSURPASSED 


Very convenient to San Francisco by frequent 


electric trains from the hotel arcade 


N. S. MULLAN, Manager 


FORMERLY ASSISTANT MANAGER PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


Automobile meets all trains 
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At Twenty-second Street and Broadway 


OAKLAND 


IS THE 


Most Unique Hotel in California 


Cafe a La Carte—Open from 6:30 am. to 11:30 pm. 


Service and Equipment 


UNSURPASSED 


Very convenient to San Francisco by frequent 


electric trains from the hotel arcade 


N. S. MULLAN, Manager 


FORMERLY ASSISTANT MANAGER PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 


Automobile meets all trains 
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San francisco, Santa Cruz, Vakland, 
Stockton, Fresno, Los Angeles, River- 
side, Reno. Write to Heald’s College in 


C g the city of your choice. 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL, OF MUSIC. 818 Grove 
street, San Francisco. Established 1895. Pre-eminently 
the large st and best equipped school on the Pacific Coast— 
offering all the advantages of Eastern and European con- 
servatories for a thorough musical education. Prospectus 
upon application. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY —Military. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any college. 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; 














Number limited. 
Situation beau- 
buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 
“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 


Se neon ng Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California. 


Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 











ST. MATTHEW’S MILITARY SCHOOL, Burlingame, 
California. Founded, 1866. Separate school for younger 
boys. Rev. William A. Brewer, rector. 


HILL MILIT! ARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
school for boys. J. W. Hill, M. D., proprietor and princi- 
pal, Portland, O: fs 


IRVING INSTITUTE. | 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Special advantages 
in music, art and elocution. 
Miss Eva M. PINKHAM, 





Miss ANNE Gray Mac LENNAN. 
Principals. 
2126 California Street, 
Telephone West 844 San Francisco, Cal:fornia 


MANZANITA HALL, Palo Alto, California. In the 


Santa Clara Valley where there is every incentive to work. 
Life of mountain, valley, sea. Ideal dormitory system. 
Three buildings with modern equipment. Prepares for 
astern universities as well as Stanford. <A growing 
school for growing boys. Catalogue on request. 15th 


year opens August 27, 1907. 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 


~ MISS HAMLIN'S boarding and day school for girls. 2230 
Pacific Avenue, near Webster Street. Reopens August 12. 
Address Miss S. D. 


Accredited to univ ersities and colleges. 
, San Francisco. 


The Paul Gerson 
Dramatic School 
San Francisco Chicago 


The largest training school of Acting in America. Six 
months’ graduating course. Professional experience 
while studying. Positions secured for graduates. 

Endorsed by every prominent American manager 

Investigation will demonstrate the superiority of this 
institution. San Francisco school re-opens Monday, 
August 19th. Chicago school opens September 9th. 
Mr. Gerson will have permanent and personal charge 
of San Francisco school. Send for catalogue, Paul 
Gerson Dramatic School, Whitney Theatre Building, 
Chicago, and after July 15th, to San Francisco, Cal. 























We'll train him in 
All Commercial 
Branches and give 

KE A 


a Course in Business Management that will M 
THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN OF HIM. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. H.E. COX, Pres. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 


From 1902 to ’07 We Gained 2720 Students 


All were placed in good positions by us. Write for 
catalogue to BEHNKE WALKER BUSINESS COLLEGE, Elks Bidg. 
Portland, Oregon. 


HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. 3oth sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 

SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 
circulars. Ss. W eaver, _preside nt. 


WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMME RCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_book- 
keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 


MILLS 


























COLLEGE AND_ SEMINARY. Confers 
degrees and grants diplomas. Seminary course accredited 
to the universities; rare opportunities offered in music, 
art and elocution. Fortieth year. Write for catalogue to 
Mrs. C. T. . Mills, president, | Mills College P. O., California. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PLAYWRITING. Seventh 
year. Weekly correspondence. System new and thorough. 
Exercises in analysis, one act plays, etc. Successful 
students: Thomas Dixon Jr., with “The Clansman” 
Benjamin | Chapin, | with “T incoln’ *, etc. The more apti- 
tude or “instinct”, the more you need this schooling. 
Montily payments. Circular. Address W. T. Price, 
1440 B roadway, New York City. “The T echnique of the 
Drama,” by W. T. Price, $1.50, Brentano’s or as above. 


MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 


“TI do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys ina tw ned course for college.’’ Report Inspector- 
General U. 

Eighteenth Cone Begins August 14, 1907. 


ArtTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 
HOITT SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 











Non-military, non- 


sectarian. Limited enrolment, home comforts, superior 
instruction. Fits for any college. Incomparably the most 
beautiful surroundings. Perfect sanitation. Illustrated 


catalogue. W. J. Meredith, A. B., B. Ped., 
Menlo Park, California. 


®HUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


To introduce a series of valuable 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants 


JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York 


principal, 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO SELL 
ADVERTISE 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED AD. RATES 75 CENTS 
No order accepted for less than four lines 


IF YOU WANT 
TO BUY 
ADVERTISE 


PER LINE 











REAL ES TA TE—California 





Alfalfa and hogs are paying $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Pe aches, $200 per acre. 7or further particulars, write 
NOBLE & W EN1Z, 1015 Eighth Street, Sacramento, Cal. 


“OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony « of 
Fruit of all kinds grown under a 





FAIR- 


Eastern people. 


of 


steel 





pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. et _ a ae 

SAC Fe AMENTO VALLEY LANDS. Catalogue free by 


mail. Sacramento city and ba property. nsur- 
passed climate. Hawk, Hawley & Carly Co., 623 J street, 


Sacramento, California. 





entire 





CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance 
purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no taxes; no interest; 
S5-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; ready to plow; under 
irrigation; perpetual water right; immediate possession 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent stamp. 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, room 40, San 
Francisco, California. 

IF YOU DESIRE TO PL RC HASE improved or unim- 


in the beautiful San Joaquin 
it for 


proved city or county property 


Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get 
boa The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. TL. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 


Stockton, California. “Write us for descr 


CENTRAL, CALIFORNIA LANDS. Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is great and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
I, ee Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


riptive matter. 


BEAU TIFUL LAK 


best home land in the United 
States, deep rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, 
no fogs, best climate, Railroad building, free literature. 
Write, The May Land & Investment Company, UL ikeport, 
Cc alifornia. 


THE GATEW AY 1, AND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 




















or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and_ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 
SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY—38 miles 





south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 acres of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. The 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale. California. 


NEW PLAN OF | 


creates land value. 


HOMESECURING— 
ea Join the fifth Homeseeker’s Club. 
Write for large illustrated booklet about this important 
subject. California Home Extension Association, 174 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California. 


HOTELS 
SACRAMENTO. W. O._ Bowers, 


and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
$1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 


Population 





CAPITAL HOTEL, S 
proprietor. Rooms 
heated throughout. 
in connection. 
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REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


ALFALFA WORK FARMS—270 
“under” water. Open range. 
acre. 160 acres, 80 under 
excellent chances. Write for information. All kinds 
lands. See half-page ad Medford this issue. White and 
Trowbridge, Medford, Oregon. 

ASHLAND, OREGON, THE HOME good 
schools, churches, lodges, climate, water, people; no better 
fruit section on Coast; peaches, apples, berries of all kinds; 
rainfall twenty inches; write G. F. Billings. Established 
1883. (Bank References.) 


FRUIT,STOCK, GOLD, ALFALFA, Famous Rogue River 





cultivation 
$60 per 


acres ‘in 
Fine buildings. 
cultivation, $3,500. Other 





TOWN — 


Valley, Southern Oregon. Splendid farming por sitions. 
Mild winters. No blizz: a Hunting, fishing. Lands cheap. 
Don’t settle elsewhere before investigating. Write W. L. 


Ireland, Grants Pass, Oregon, for details. 


HIGH GRADE HELP 





Open positions for high grade 


men. Manage r $2,000. 
Pookkeeper $1,200.; Salesman $1, 500. ; ; Clerk $900. Other 
openings on file W rite to-day for list and plan. We make 
a busiress of securing positions for men. Address, BUSI- 


NESS OPPORTU NITY 
York 


WwW ANTE D— To correspond with re real estate and immigra- 
tion agents in position to organize and bring colonies of 
desirable people into Oregon. ‘The best place on earth for 
a live real estate agent. Address Chamber of Commerce, 
room 412, Astoria, Oregon. 


COMPANY, 1 Union Square, New 





DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 


SENT FREE TO INTENDING BUYERS Our new 
catalogue 500 pages, 30,000 engravings, 100,000 items, 
Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, Clocks, Optical 


and Musical Goods, etc. Lowest prices on record. Fine 

pianos, guaranteed ten years, only $160.00. Write to-day 

for the big book of the Foremost Concern of its kind in 

the world. S. F. Myers Co., 47-49 Maiden Lane, Desk Z, 
ew York. 





SUPPLIES 


THE HOLT MANUF AC TU RING CO. Manufacturers 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 











Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel: 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 


Tlarvester extras 3elting, and Ewart 
& 


Link Belting, 


and repairs; Leather 
Stockton, California. 


California. Manu- 
and Oil Engines, 


SAMSON IRON W OR KS, § Stockton, € 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline 





Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
Samson Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 

SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO. — Suc- 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


sg -ARD WIDE SIL KS. Pure dyed blacks $1 to $1.75. 
No better black taffeta made than our $1.75 grade. Only 
silk factory in the state. L. A. Silk Works, 511 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

~ PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three books for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Established 1869. 
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GREY HAIR AND DANDRUFF CURE 


GRAY HAIR. Everything else failed? Then use Dr. 
Mathews Gray Hair Restorer and watch it bring back 
Nature’s color to your hair. Send five two cent stamps 
for large free sample. Dr. Mathews Medicine Co., San 
Francisco, California. 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 
growth. Sent on trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


ROSEVILLE. We will sell you a lot and build you 
a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a rental 
that will net you not less than eight per cent on your in- 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new great 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably double 
in value within three or four years. You can in this way 
invest from one thousand dollars upwards. No chance to 
lose. Where can you make a better, permanent, safe invest- 
ment. Address to-day California Corporation, Sacramento, 
California. Bank references. 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
\fter that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
the handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 
foriia. 

















| 
| 
| 
| 


FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 





POPULAR MUSIC 


SONGS PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY by New_York’s 
sig Music Firm. Music written free of charge. We are 
prepared to handle all kinds of manuscripts. North 
American Music Co., Dept. 45. 59 West 28th Street, N.Y. 








POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12 cts. PER COPY. 
Arrah Wanna—Blue Bell —Bullfrog — Coon — Cheyenne 
Happy Heine—Iola—-Idaho—-Laughing Water—Starlight 
Would you Care—Cavalleria Rusticana—Fifth Nocturne 
Flatterer—Flower S7rg--I] Trovatore—Spring Song. Send 
2 cts. postage for FREE CATALOG. 
American Music Co., 66-69 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 





AUTOMOBILES AND SUPPLIES 


100 SECOND HAND CARS FOR SALE—Full list on 
application. _ Write for free “Book of Information.” 
References: Dun or Bradstreet. Jas. E. Plew, 240 Michi- 
zan avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 











HOW TO RUN AN AUTO—Ownrers, operators, repair- 
men, Homans’ “Self Propelled Vehicles” is best practical 
book on automobiles, easily understood in text, diagrems 
and illustrations. Accepted as standard. Price $2.00 
postpaid to any address. Order to-day; money back if 
not satisfied. Audel Co., 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 








66; Per Cent 


GAIN IN ONE YEAR 








From 60,000 to 100,000 copies per 
month in less than one year is the 
record made by 


Sunset Magazine 
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MOUNT TACOMA AND PARADISE PARK 
and 
66 
THE “WONDERLAND OF THE CASCADES” 
reached over the scenic 

TACOMA EASTERN RAILROAD 
MOUNT TACOMA, with its wonderful glacial peak, marvelous canyons, beautiful 
waterfalls, magnificent forests, and entrancing parks which contain nearly five hundred varieties 
of wild flowers that bloom within a step of perpetual snow, is a revelation to the sight-seer and 
nature lover. As An Outing Spot a place to spend the heated months, with its elevation above sea 
level, accommodations and location amid earth’s grandest scenery, no spot in this country can 
compare with Paradise Park. Excellent hotels and accommodations at reasonable rates. 

For free illustrated descriptive matter, address 
General Freight and Passenger Department, Desk 20 
TACOMA EASTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 


Tacoma, Washington 
































At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 
and garden land in all California. 


200,000 Acres 


will soon be under 
irrigation. 


the best and 
cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 
Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 

$250 down and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. Two crops will 
pay for the land. Write today for illustrated catalog. C. M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 

























The Home Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


of Los Angeles 


now has the handsomest telephone building in the United States, 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street, fully equipped with 
up-to-date Automatic telephones; no party lines, thus insuring 
the best of service. 
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Southern Oregon 
LANDS 


For Sale or Lease 


The historic land grant of the Oregon Central Military 
Road Co., will shortly be placed upon the market for 
the first time in half a century. - 

Tracts large or small, from 1 section to 100 sections, 
may be leased for a term of years, with fencing privilege, 
and in many instances the lands will be sold outright 
at remarkably low prices especially for large whole- 
sale tracts. 

This is the greatest ranching country in America 
especially for sheep—being at present too far from rail- 
ways for general er. The railways are coming 
though and then it will become a wonderful fruit raising 
and agricultural country possessing as it does the finest 
climate on the continent. 

Ranchmen who are now being crowded out in their 
present locations, or others seeking new homes, should 
write the Land Commissioner to-day for information 
regarding this wonderful country. There are $1500.00 on 
deposit in Lakeview, Oregon, banks, for every voter 
in Lake County. Address 


‘Harry A. Hunter, Land Commissioner 
202 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Irrigon onthe Columbia 


In the Greatest Fruit Belt on the Pacific Coast 


IRRIGON 
is on the O. R. & N. Co., The 


Great Northern, and on the 
Columbia River; is only 6 hours 


from Portland, 7 hours from 
the home of 





Spokane, and has unrivaled 
transportation facilities. 


IRRIGON 


is from one to three weeks 
earlier than other northwestern 
irrigated districts. You know 
what that means. 
IRRIGON where 5 or 10 


h bundance of e wat i 

for irrigation and other pur. | acfes will make 
poses, and perfect drainage. you independent 
IRRIGON FOR LIFE 


has more than 30 miles of canal 
and pipe system 











A Failure of Water and Crops is Never Known 
Prices, $100.00 and up per Acre. Terms Easy 


NOW is the time to get in on the ground floor. 
Send us your name on a postal card and we will 
tell you why. Address 


OREGON LAND & WATER CO. 
Department “Cc” 


IRRIGON OREGON 











Incorporate in Nevada 


Advantages [7 the Correration 


No Annual Tax on Franchise or Capitalization 
No Stockholder’s Liability on Paid Up Stock 


Meetings of stockholders, directors and executive committee may be 


held wherever the by-laws may prescribe in other States. 
Oftices may be maintained in other States, if an office is maintained in 
Nevada with a resident agent in charge 


Copy of Nevada Corporation Law will be furnished on request. 


Nevada Agency and Trust Company 


ROOM 5, SMITH BLDG., 204 VIRGINIA STREET, RENO, NEVADA 
















$2,000,000 in Dried 
Fruit was the Production 
of Fresno Co. in 1906 


This year that sum will be exceeded by half a million 
dollars. ‘‘Fresno County" on any brand means the 
B or particulars and ill klet, address 





FRESNO COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 

















SANTA CLARA 
CALIFORNIA 


50 Miles South of San Francisco 


The Center of the Great Canning, 
Seed Growing, Milling, Educational, 
and Fruit Growing County of 
California. Population 5460 .... 


For Full Particulars ADDRESS 
COMMERCIAL LEAGUE 











French Savings Bank 


108 Sutter ng’ 
San Francisco 
Capital paid in and Surplus 


$700, ame: 00 


PRESIDENT ; ‘ CHARLES CARPY 
VICE-PRESIDENT A. LEGALLET 
VICE-PRESIDENT L EON BocQUERAZ 


SECRETARY ‘ ‘ A : . . Joun GiInty 
DIRECTORS 

i: E. ArTiGcues es CarPy 

Gero. BELENEY . J. DE SaBLa Jr. 

Leon BocguERaz tr M. Dupas 

J. A. BeErGEROT J. S. Gopeau 

O. Boz1o A. LEGALLET 


J. 5. Mack 
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Send for these SIX Free Booklets 
about Farming in Tulare County 


CALIFORNIA 


They contain authentic reports of the actual farm and fruit products of Tulare County, 
in the heart of California, and give general information about the market, social and educational 
conditions. They are worth a lifetime of happiness and prosperity to you if they help you to 
decide to come to California and till our wonderful soil and enjoy our world-renowned climate. 

WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY. Find out the true condition in Tulare County and the 
character of the FAMOUS PAIGE-MITCHELL RANCH lands. You can make more money 
and have an easier time on a 20-acre Paige-Mitchell farm than on the average 160-acre 
eastern farm. 

You can grow the same crops you are accustomed to in other parts of the United States, 
but some of our California crops will pay better. Start with a familiar crop, such as grain, 
vegetables, alfalfa, sugar beets, etc., which pay from $65 to $80 per acre; then work into grapes 
and other fruits that pay from $100 to $150 per acre. A three-year old raisin grape vineyard is 
worth $250 to $300 an acre. You can raise enough vegetables between the vines to pay for the 
land while the vines are growing and have the vineyard clear, worth $300 an acre, in three years 

The booklets tell about other profitable crops that may suit vou better— write for them and 
read the authentic reports. You can get 10 to 40 acres close to the city of Tulare that will grow 
any California crop profusely and increase in value rapidly. 

Advantageous terms made for small, large or ‘all cash’’ payments. 


CALIFORNIA FARMLAND COMPANY 


OWNERS 
73 GROSSE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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All About Leland 


Now Founded in Santa Clara Valley 

















HOTEL LELAND, TO BE COMPLETED NOV., 1908 








This magnificent Hotel structure will be built in LELAND “The Ideal City.” Final plans are nearly complete, 
and ground will be broken in 60 or 90 days, and this vast beautiful hostelry, which is to be the “Pride of 
California’ is now promised to be open to the public in ample time to celebrate the election of our next 
President, November, 1908. 


The “Ideal City” of LELAND Will Be Built 


Several miles of streets are now graded and a small army of men and teams are rushing 
the preparation of the 37 miles of streets preparatory to the placing of the highest grade of 
paving of Bitumen Asphalt and Macadam,— also curbing and broad cement walks. 

A beautiful tract of nearly one thousand acres is being developed into a modei city. 
LELAND is situated adjacent to the Leland Stanford University, the richest and most beau- 
tiful in the world. 

LELAND is only 26 miles from San Francisco. 

LELAND assured of Forty minutes train service to San Francisco after the opening of 
the Bay Shore cut-off. 

LELAND is in upper Santa Clara Valley. 

SANTA CLARA VALLEY produced $25,000,000 in 1906. 

THE LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY is building the city of LELAND. 
THE LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY is Capitalized for $5,000,000. 

The “Ideal City” of LELAND has 5,000 lots besides factory sites. 

THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS and upwards WILL BUY LOTS with EVERY 
IMPROVEMENT. 

Lot owners in LELAND must own at least one share of Stock. 

Lot owners become members of LELAND COMPANY. 

LOT OWNERS WILL BE PART OWNERS OF THE HOTEL AND ALL OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

LELAND COMPANY will own and construct all Public buildings and improvements. 
Lots and stock will advance in price rapidly. 

Every lot will be supplied with sewer, water, gas, telephone and electricity, and enjoy 
equally palm and flower adornment, with parks and boulevards regardless of value. 

The “Ideal City” of LELAND WILL BE A GARDEN AND PARK CITY. 

Houses must be built 25 feet back from front lot line. 

Thus all streets shall possess full boulevard and park effect in width and beauty. 
SEVERAL MILES OF BEAUTIFUL BOULEVARD WILL TRAVERSE THE 
FRONT AND CENTER OF THE “IDEATI, CITY.” 

The best system of Auto-omnibus transit will be in early operation. 

Over 400 miles of oiled roads and boulevards are in Santa Clara Valley and adjacent to 
LELAND. Don’t you like auto motoring? Come to LELAND. 
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The “Ideal City” 


LELAND WILL HAVE A DOCK AND A FINE HARBOR. 

A large Co-educational College is located in LELAND. 

‘The same society that built the Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tenn., which is endowed 
for $7,000,000 is behind the new LELAND college. 

$500,000 will be expended on the campus to complete and equip this great institution. 

It is promised to be ready and open for students August, 1908. 

The climate in LELAND is unsurpassed. 

Temperature average 48 degrees in Winter. 68 in Summer. 

Nights always cool; refreshing breezes at all times. 

Have you ever visited in the upper valley? 

Are you familiar with the cool refreshing air—the refined surroundings about the Leland 
Stanford University? 

Conceded by all travelers and good judges to be the best in the world. 

YES, LELAND THE “IDEAL CITY” IS RIGHT THERE. 

RIGHT THERE is the ideal site for a great city of beautiful homes and driving, thrifty 
business. 

Seeing is believing—Come to LELAND. 

Do you want AN IDEAL HOME? 

LELAND has it for you. 

Do you want a GILT EDGED and RAPIDLY GROWING INVESTMENT? 

LELAND has it for you. 

The Railroad development near LELAND is already marvelous. 

It is becoming more so. 

Dumbarton Point is near LELAND. 

Three, soon four or five Transcontinental Railroads are to cross Dumbarton Point. 

1,000 men are now building the draw-bridge across the Bay. 

San Francisco will now be reached via Dumbarton Point and LELAND by these great 
Railroads, by an all land rail route,—no longer via Oakland. 

Over $50,000,000 will be expended by these roads on the Peninsula near LELAND. 

Shops, a perfect sea of tracks, thousands of cars, engines and equipment to be cared for 
near LELAND. 

Yet the “Ideal City” having some industries of her own, which will be great sources of 
revenue, will receive great benefits from outside Railroad development. 

It is estimated over 100,000 population will be brought to the Peninsula by reason of new 
Railroad growth and development. 

Then consider San Francisco’s overflowing numbers, and the certainty of benefit to 
LELAND in consequence. 

Please study and examine our maps carefully and call at our offices. 

The LELAND COMPANY are not merely subdividers of land for profit. 

THE LELAND COMPANY are owners and builders of a beautiful City, with every 
known improvement and utility, to make it a model for other cities to pattern from. 

WILL YOU HELP US BUILD AN “IDEAL CITY?” 

Will you come and build an Ideal home in an Ideal spot with an Ideal environment, and 
also HELP YOURSELF TO MAKE SOME MONEY? 

LOTS only $300 TO START. Stock only $50 per share and as rapidly to advance in value 
and price as the sun is sure to shine on the morrow. 


Leland, the “Ideal City,” Will Be Built. 


EASY TERMS given to bonafide investors and ideal home seekers.5 REMEMBER ALL INVESTORS 
BECOME PART OWNERS IN ENTIRE CITY PLANT. 






















































Please fill out accompanying coupon and address to 
LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 
No. 19 SEVENTH STREET GRANT BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
or Jos. H. Rucker & Co. (Sole Selling Agents), 49 Post St., San Francisco, and San Jose, Cal. 





GentTLEMEN: Kindly forward me information and booklet of our “Ideal City.” 
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Walla Walla 


is a City of Homes, Schools and Churches 
An Educational and Financial Center 





All modern improvements, pure mountain water, mild climate with no disease. 
Elevation, 950 feet. Population in 1890, 4,709; 1900, 10,049; 1907, 
20,000. As the metropolis and distributing point of Southeastern Washington, 
it offers opportunities for wholesalers and manufacturers. It is the center of a 
rich agricultural region where crop failures are unknown. Immense yields of 
wheat, barley, alfalfa, fruits and vegetables. Cultivation of the small tract is 
very profitable. For additional information, address the 


ens oe lf ee Ce 


Commercial Club, Walla Walla, Wash. 








JOHN C. AINSWC yates hae “a ‘6 ~y ag ihe 2 Sag ares sofas E 


JOHN 5 eae Vi 
P.C. KAUFMAN. vd Vi se GEORGE BRI OWNE Becrst 


Fidelity|| /acoma 


The City of Opportunity 


Trust 
Company Bank Tacoma, Homes 


Choice Residence Sites 


Tacoma, Washington with first-class garden soil. 





THE OLDEST TRUST COMPANY IN WASHINGTON Tacoma Business Property 
ESTABLISHED 1889 offered at prices warranting great advance; great profits. 
Comparative Growth of Deposits Tacoma ,* i. Acres 
May 20,1902 . . . $043,148.77 comprising fruit farms, vegetable gardens, etc. If you want to 
May 20,1903 . . . $1,351,905.13 rae aoe 
May 20,1904 . . $1,668.658.86 Tacoma Profits 
May 20,1905 . . $1,901,320.67 Reed os 





May 20, 1906 . $2831,202.90 i ~ ne 
May 20,1907. $301280051 | | A-M. Richards & Co. 





ING. 
Commercial Accounts Solicited Tacoma 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits ASK FOR OUR SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
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Tacoma’s Matchless Harbor 


with thirty miles of available deep water frontage Tacoma is the western headquarters and chief 
and its fifteen square miles of tide and river flats, Pacific Coast terminal of the Northern Pacific 
constitute the most valuable asset possessed by Railway. Headquarters and western terminal 
any Pacific Coast city. Why? Because they of Tacoma Eastern Railroad. 


determine the location at Tacoma of the greatest Other railroads now extending to Tacoma are: 
railway and ocean terminals on the west coast Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 
of North America. Union Pacike  \ ©! Oregon and Washington. 
- . Portland and Seat 
Tacoma is the traffic center of the Pacific peas oe 4 Souther {Hil aie 
Northwest. Cars of revenue freight consigned to Great Northern 4 
North Coast. Canadian Pacific. 
or originating at the leading traffic points in ; 
Washington and Oregon: Watch Tacoma grow. Population: 1900, 
Years Tacoma Seattle Portland 3 7, 7| 4; I 907, I 00,000. 2 
. ee 69,008 68,076 62.648 Bank Clearings: 12 months ending June— 
nea cunkkaceu 69, 5 f ee 
oo 73624 66.242 «67.969 + ir <0 einx | 
1906............ 83,415 _ 71.748 _ 72,590 1897... . 24,550,446.30 
Total 4 years . 297, 744 272.995 265.867 Increase in five years, 268.2%. Increase in ten years, 832.3%. 


For further particulars and illustrated literature descriptive of Tacoma, address 


Secretary, Tacoma Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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4.00 


Per Month, for 25 
Months; no labor; 
no speculation. 


Oregon is the heaviest timbered state 
in the United States. Its forests con- 
tain fir, spruce, larch, pine, cedar, 
hemlock, ash, mahogany and many 
other valuable varieties. Nearly 
$100,000, 000.00 has been invested in 
Oregon timber lands within the last 
five years—largely by millionaires who 
are buying—and holding for a still 
greater advance in prices. Oregon 
timber is constantly increasing in value, 
because the demand is increasing. Our 
co-operative plan enables men with 
little capital to combine their small amounts into one pean fund thus making it pos- 
sible for everyone to share in the large profits being realized from timber. Vast profits 
are being made by quickly transforming this timber into actual lumber and selling it at 
present rising market prices. Our mills, owned and operated by our company, are 
sawing and shipping daily at a heavy profit to our stockholders. Invest now in 


OREGON TIMBER 


$4.00 per month for 25 months, invested now in Oregon Timber, will make you 
the owner of negotiable certificate for 100,000 feet, guaranteed Will soon be worth 
$1,000 besides paying 50% dividends. 

For further particulars—WRITE TODAY 


NORTH-COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 


SUITE 27-32 REALTY TRUST BUILDING PORTLAND, OREGON 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN MILLS--BEST BANK REFERENOES 
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“A Bank that enjoys the confidence of 


its own home folks to such an extent as 


“ther! $ 19,256.08 
“taes} 117,216.58 
“tass} 421,815.96 


to make these figures possible 
has clearly demonstrated its 
right to the confidence of the 


= icf public throughout both state and nation.” 


“thoa} 2,621,235.82 


is} 5,487,968.90; | 
7,739,505.69 In all American and European financial centers, the 


ise 
“feor} 9,183,797.86 





Alaska Building, Seattle. Home of 
the Scandinavian American Bank. 


Scandinavian American 
Bank of Seattle 


is recognized not only as a Safe Bank, but as one of the strongest banks in the Korte, one of the most conservative in America. 
With Resources exceeding $11,000, 000.00 and a Reserve exceeding $3,500,000.00, this bank affords to its depositors the fullest 


measure of security, and the most liberal terms that are possible, consistent with that security. 


BANKING BY 
MAIL 


“4 COMPOUND 
© INTEREST 


No matter where you live you may send your deposit by mail and you will receive by return mail our bank pass book with the 


amount credited therein. Savings accounts opened from $1.00 up. 


Interest at 4% begins first of each month. Booklet mailed if desired. 


Largest Savings Deposits in the Motes. 
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Modern, sensible windows that slide 
up and down like ordinary sash and 
also revolve on invisible pivots to any 
angle, outside turning inside—save 50 
per cent of cleaning expense, ventilate 
more thoroughly — practical, durable, 
convenient, economical. Both sides 
cleaned from interior, requiring only 
half usual cleaning time and elimi- 
nating accidents. Used in‘Los Angeles’ 
finest office blocks and residences, 
hotels, hospitals and apartments. Can 
be installed in any building—only win- 
dow of its kind — protected by patents. 
Don’t build before investigating. 


Send immediately for illustrated 
book, giving full details of money- 
saving Hipolito Reversible windows. 


Hipolito Screen & Sash Co. 


634-38 MAPLE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











Producing 
-" _ Silk 


ee sails 
California 
where all the 
conditions 
are ideal 





Write for illustrated literature about the 
silk industry. Scientific, instructive. and 
full of matter of interest to every Ameri- 
can. Sent free on request. 


Mail Order Department 


36 inch Black Taffeta, pure dye silk, $2.00 
yard. Free delivery anywhere. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 
Samples of dress silks sent on request. 


Curtis Silk Farms 
(Dept. B, Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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SEAT OF ONE OF THE FIVE GREAT 
EST VNIVERSITIES IN THE VNITED 
PiAtes, OFFERS +0 15 
RESIDENTS VNSVRPASSED EDVCA 
TIONAL OPPORTVNITIES  .:._ .: 


IF YOV WISH TO SECVRE THESE 
OPPORTVNITIES FOR YOVR CHIL 
2 DREN AND YOVRSELF DO NOT LET 
i COST STAND IN THE WAY. LET VS 
: TELL YOV HOW TO SECVRE A COM 
FORTABLE HOVSE FOR A SMALL 
INITIAL PAYMENT, AND MONTHLY 
INSTALMENTS NO LARGER THAN 
THE RENT YOV PAY TO-DAY 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


A PRESENT DAY STUDY OF THE GREAT FAST-DEVELOP.- 
ING, ALLURING REGION ONCE CALLED 
“THE OREGON COUNTRY” 


By KE. W. Wricur 


}ORE than twenty years 
| before the lure of 
_ gold in California had 
begun to materially 
increase the population 
, of the Pacific Coast, 
the Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton, in an eloquent 
appeal for the assertion 
of American sover- 
cignty over that what 
was then known as the 
Oregon Country, and now includes the 
states of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, 





said: “There lies the East—there is 
the road to India.” The vast wealth 
of the mines all the way from the 


Mexican border to Alaska was then 
unknown. The magnificent timber of the 
forests of almost illimitable extent, des- 
tined in after years to become famous 
the world over, had attracted no atten- 
tion and the wonderful agricultural 
possibilities of the country were so 
faintly understood that they were seldom 
even mentioned. But the Oriental trade, 
the prize for which all commercial 


nations have been striving for centuries, 
presented possibilities which warranted 
an effort on the part of the American 
Government to become more _ firmly 
intrenched at the gateway through which 
this commerce seemed destined to flow in 
an ever-increasing stream. The vanguard 
of American civilization in the Pacific 
Northwest had- already reached the 
Columbia river and Puget Sound, when 
Senator Benton and_ his began 
making a fight for recognition of this 
territory, but it was several vears later 
before the Oregonians began to tell the 
world of other advantages offered by the 
new field. In 1839, David Leslie and a 
number of others in a protest to Congress 
against the granting to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company of the territory lying between 
the Columbia river and Puget Sound, 
said, after paying a glowing tribute to 
the harbors of Puget Sound: 


allies 


Your petitioners would further represent, 
that the country south of the Columbia river 
and north of the Mexican line and extending 
from the Pacific ocean one hundred and 
twenty miles inland, is of unequaled beauty 
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and fertility. Its mountains covered with 
perpetual snows, pouring into the prairies 
aréund their bases, transparent streanis of the 
purest water; the white and black oak, pine 
and cedar and fir forests that divides the 
prairies into sections convenient for farming 
purposes; the rich mines of coal in its hills; 
and salt springs in its valleys, its quarries of 
limestone, sandstone, chalk and marble; the 
salmon of its rivers and the various blessings 
of the delightful and healthy climate, are 
known to us, and impress your petitioners 
with the belief that this is one of the most 
favored portions of the globe. 


All that Mr. Leslie and his fellow 
petitioners said about the Oregon country 
nearly seventy years ago was true, and, 
in the light of subsequent developments, 
they could have made the language much 
stronger without over-stepping the 
bounds of truth. But the possibilities 
for future greatness of this country 
were fully as well and perhaps better 
understood in Europe than in this coun- 
try. The Edinburgh Review, in 1843, 
alluded to Oregon as “the last corner on 
earth left free for the occupation of a 
civilized race,” and “the only region of 
any extent of temperate climate and 
agricultural capability which still invites 
swarms from old hives of mankind.” 
The Review writer, like Senator Benton, 
was much impressed with the strategic 
advantages of the Pacific Northwest from 
a trade standpoint, and on this feature 
wrote as follows: 


The mouth of the Columbia lies but eight or 
ten days sail from the Sandwich Islands, now 
as well known as the Azores and as much 
visited by American and European vessels. 
This country once settled will command the 
Pacific. It will communicate directly with 
New Zeland, Australia and China; and should 
the transit across the isthmus of Darien be 
effected, it will be within forty or fifty days 
voyage from the shores of Britain. 


The Oregon country owes more to 
Oriental trade than to any other factor 
in the civilizing and upbuilding of this 
empire, for it was through that trade 
that the original settlers in the Pacific 
Northwest came here. This trade origin- 
ally consisted of the bartering of rich 
furs secured in the Columbia river and 
Puget Sound region, for silks, tea, spices 
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and other luxuries and necessities for 
which then as now, there was an excellent 
market in the eastern part of the United 
States. The vessels engaged in this trade 
would outfit at Boston or some other 
Atlantic port and after coming to the 
Pacific Northwest by way of the 
Hawaiian Islands, would exchange their 
beads, knives, calico, ete., for furs and 
then sail direct to China. The British 
vessels outfitting in England would 
follow the same route and the French, 
Spanish and Russians who preceded both 
the British and Americans undoubtedly 
did the same. It was not unti! the arrival 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company or the 
scene that the timber and agricultural 
resources attracted any attention or were 
taken advantage of. The great British 
fur company sent supplies out in vessels 
of larger tonnage than were needed to 
carry the furs to the Far East, and 
accordingly, some of these ships were 
loaded with the timber which has made 
the Pacific Northwest famous. Most of 
this timber went to Europe, but some of 
it was sent across to China where the 
shipment of single cargoes of from three 
million to four million feet is now a 
common occurrence. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company in the 
height of its glory made its headquarters 
at Vancouver, now a thriving city across 
the Columbia a few miles from Portland, 
and it was from that point that the first 
flour and wheat was shipped across the 
Pacific. As far back as the ’30s, the 
big fur company was selling the Russians 
from ten thousand to fifteen thousand 
bushels of wheat per year, most of which 
was grown in the vicinity of the trading 
post at Vancouver. Later, when the 
early settlers in the Willamette valley 
began growing wheat, they found a 
market for it at Vancouver, taking in 
exchange, merchandise. With this new 
supply to draw on the fur company’s 
shipments in 1840 ran up as high as fifty 
thousand bushels. The Pacific North- 
west produced millions in furs and pelts 
long before it was ever exploited in any 
more important or permanent lines. For 
this traffic, the Oregon country offered 
advantages fully as great and in a 
manner not dissimilar from those which 
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“THE COMING OF THE WHITE MAN,’ 
CHIEF MULTNOMAH AND 
SETTLERS. 
OF DAVID R. THOMPSON 


ONE OF HIS 


is now possessed in the exploitation of 
the immense lumber, flour, fruit and 
salmon business. That is to say, there 
was an abundant supply’ on which to 
draw, and the demand was from a 
country which was easier reached from 
the Pacific Coast than from any other 
part of the world. The Pacific North- 


A STATUE 
BRAVES 
THE STATUE WAS PRESENTED TO THE CITY OF PORTLAND BY THE FAMILY 


IN CITY PARK, 


WATCHING 


PORTLAND, 
THE 


REPRESENTING 
APPROACH OF THE 


TIBBITTS, PROTO 


west stands to-day without a competitor 
in the Oriental lumber trade, simply 
because Nature in her prodigality has 
provided here a greater supply of the 
raw material than is possessed by any 
other country on earth, and the fleets of 
the world come to these ports seeking 
cargoes at very low rates. Cheap 
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IN THE HEART OF PORTLAND, SHOWING THE SUPERB SITE OF THE CITY, THE BUSINESS DISTRICT AND NATURME wy 
COLUMBIA. THE UPPER AND LOWER PICTURES OF THIS PANORAMA, WHEN PLACKD SIDE BY SIDE, 7 : 
CITY THAT HAS YET BEEN SECURED 
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, SURROUNDINGS. ALL ABOUT ARE PINE-CLAD HILLS SLOPING TO THE BANKS OF THE WILLAMETTE AND ON TO THE 
‘MOWER TO THE RIGHT OF THE UPPER, PRESENT THE LATEST AND MOST STRIKING VIEW OF THE FAST-GROWING 
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DOCKS OF TWO BIG PACIFIC LINERS AT SEATTLE 


freights and an unlimited supply of 
timber, with the world for a market is a 
guarantee of great prosperity in the 
lumber business for an indefinite period. 

In view of the steady advance in prices 
and increasing demand, it is not improb- 
able that the wealth of the forests is 
to-day the greatest heritage the North 
Pacific states possess, but throughout all 
of this great Oregon country—as the 
Pacific Northwest was so long known— 
Nature has been kind indeed. In the 
older settled localities the magnificent 
forests, after contributing to the early 
support of the settlers, have been replaced 
with orchards, gardens and farms, which 
thanks to a wonderful climate and soil 
of great richness, increase instead of 
decrease in productive power as the years 
roll by. Lumbering and agriculture are 
thus the principal factors in develop- 
ment, but despite their prominence, there 
are others of -great importance. The 
mining resources as yet comparatively 
untouched have disclosed great richness 
wherever properly developed. Great 
lead and silver mines are in the Wardner 
district in Idaho-—the annual product of 
the mines in a little narrow gulch a few 
miles in length amounting to more than 
$10,000,000. In eastern and southern 


Oregon and in numerous parts of Wash- 
ington, rich gold and silver mines have 
been opened up and are making fortunes 
for their owners. There are vast deposits 
of copper in both Oregon and Washing- 
ton and with better transportation 
facilities, the output of copper alone will 
reach big proportions. Coal is found in 
great abundance in numerous localities 
in both Oregon and Washington, the 
Coos bay district in Oregon and _ the 
Puget Sound district in Washington 
being especially favored. Added to this 
prodigal supply of raw material, these 
states have for use in converting it into 
a manufactured state, immense water 
power in scores of rivers scattered all 
over the Pacific Northwest. Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane-—all of the big 
cities of this big countr, are lighted and 
supplied with power for manufacturing 
and transportation facilities from the 
rivers. This, the cheapest power on 
earth, is increasing the scope of its use- 
fulness, and cheapening the cost of manu- 
facturing in all lines. 

Perhaps no better indication of the 
remarkable resources of this corntry can 
be noted than, ir a brief study of the 
cities which have grown up through the 
Pacific Northwest. They have sprung 
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ON SECOND AVENUE, SEATTLE, LOOKING NORTH FROM JAMES STREET 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT TACOMA, WHERE OVER FOURTEEN HUNDRED PUPILS ARE IN ATTENDANCE 
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from forest clearings and have developed mariners have found sure shelter and 
at snug harbors, where, from early days safe anchorage. Portland being the 














TAKING CARGO FOR THE ORIENT AT THE TACOMA WHEAT WAREHOUSE, THE LARGEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 
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older of the large cities in this 
great country enjoys a prestige 
as a commercial and _ financial 
center which keeps pace with 
the growth of the country which 
she serves and which in turn 
serves her. The jobbing trade 
of the city has reached a total 
of approximately $200,000,000 
per year, and Portland’s influ- 
ence as a commercial and bank- 
ing center is felt throughout as 
wide a scope of territory as was 
embraced in the domain of the 
fur barons who in earlier days 
wielded autocratic power over 
all territory west of the Rocky 
mountains. The city which has 
now spread out so that it covers 
a good portion of the land 
lving between the Willamette 
and the Columbia, is growing 
more rapidly than ever before, 
and for several months this 


vear, has led all other cities in the United 
States in the percentage of gains in both 
building permits and bank clearings, two 
infallible commercial barometers. 
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IN THE TACOMA SHOPPING DISTRICT 


people have spent millions in improving 
the channel from the Portland docks to 
the sea, and the port has a record of hav- 


The ing cleared more big cargoes of flour and 
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THE GATEWAY TO TACOMA FROM THE OCEAN DOCKS, SHOWING CITY HALL, FREIGHT YARDS, WHEAT WAREHOUSES, 


AND THE NEW MANUFACTURING DISTRICT ON THE LOWLANDS. 


BACKGROUND 


MOUNT TACOMA (14,541 FEET) IS IN THE 
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A TYPICAL HOME AT SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


lumber than have been cleared from any 
other port on earth; flour cargoes in 


excess of sixty thousand barrels, and 
lumber cargoes in excess of three million, 


five hundred thousand feet, being quite 
common. As a wheat shipping port, 


Portland ranks near the top of the list, 
but three other ports in the United States 
show larger shipments last year. 

Astoria, the oldest city in Oregon, is 
famous the world over as the head- 
quarters for the Columbia river salmon 

















ON HASTING STREET, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
SAND. DURING 
$132,606,358. 


1906, TOTAL BUILDING PERMITS 
TWENTY YEARS AGO VANCOUVER DID NOT EXIST 


VANCOUVER’'S PRESENT POPULATION IS SIXTY-FIVE THOU- 


ISSUED AGGREGATED $4,233,910; BANK CLEARINGS, 
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industry. The catching, packing and 
marketing of the salmon during the 
season, gives employment to several 
thousand people, and the amount of 
money thus placed in circulation runs 
into many millions every year. Astoria 
is also developing her lumber and agri- 
cultural resources, there being an 
immense amount of fine timber right at 
her doors, which on account of the city’s 
close proximity to the sea, and excellent 
rail connections, makes Astoria an excep- 
tionally favored point for the export 
lumber trade. The business of the city 
is also aided by a number of summer 
resorts on the nearby beaches, with an 
increasing number of summer visitors 
spending their vacations in the city 
proper. 

The Dalles, now the head of naviga- 
tion on the middle Columbia, is the oldest 
city east of the Cascade mountains and 
for more than a generation has been one 
of the big wheat and wool markets of 
the inland empire. There is a fine wheat 
country of great richness lying back of 
the city, and it also draws a big trade 
from Klickitat county, Washington, 
lving across the Columbia river. Fruit 
growing is also coming into prominence 
near The Dalles and is in a fair way to 
become one of the big wealth producers 
of the locality. 

Baker City, the mining metropolis of 
eastern Oregon, has two special claims 
to distinction. It is the headquarters 
for a very rich mining district which has 
a number of gold and silver mines which 
are good steady producers all the time 
while in the nearby mountains, new 
strikes are being made _ continually. 
Baker’s other specialty is stock—not of 
the long-horned, slab-sided breed, but 
high grade cattle which find rich living 
in the adjacent valleys and foothills. 
The irrigated lands tributary to Baker 
City are of exceptional richness and 
yield enormous crops of alfalfa and other 
irrigation staples. 

As has been noted, nearly all of the 
prominent cities of the Pacific Northwest 
have some specialty that has contributed 
to a greater degree than any other factor 
to their growth and prestige. With 
Seattle the overshadowing resource is 
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SPOKANE HIGH SCHOOL, WHEKE ABOUT FIFTEEN HUN- 
DRED PUPLLS ARE ENROLLED 
TOLMAN PHOTO 
the Alaska trade. To be sure, the 


wonderful harbor of the Queen City of 
Puget Sound, backed by great natural 
wealth of forest and mine, was sufficient 
to form the groundwork for a magnifi- 
cent city long before the Alaska gold 
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mines were discovered. These great 
natural advantages attracted capital and 
the building of immense flour mills, saw- 
mills, and one of the largest shipbuilding 
plants in the country pulled Seattle well 
into the front rank of western cities 
before the Alaska mining boom was 
heard of. It was the Klondike, however, 
with its long list of new millionaires 
coming out, and thousands of treasure 
seekers rushing in, that heralded the 
name and fame of Seattle to the ends of 
the earth. Never since the arrival of 
that first treasure ship from the Far 
North has there been any let-up in the 


growth of this wonderful city. Its 
population doubled and trebled, and 


real estate values have climbed to figures 
never dreamed of by the original 
builders of the city. With an abundant 
supply of cheap coal in close proximity 
to the city, it is admirably situated 
for ocean commerce and some of the 
largest steamships afloat ply regularly 
out of Seattle, carrying the products of 
the Northwest to distant lands beyond 
the sea. The citizens are of that restless 
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THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT VICTORIA 


TECTURE IN THE NORTHWEST, 


fHESE 


BUILDINGS 
BEING BUILT OF NATIVE GRANITE AND MOST ELARORATELY FITTED 


ARE AMONG THE NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF ARCHI- 
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THE GORGE BRIDGE AT VICTORIA 


energetic type which works wonders 
wherever they locate. They have torn 
down the hills and filled up the tide flats, 
dredged out the harbor, and made a city 
which is one of the wonders of the west- 
ern world. 

Tacoma, the second city in Washing- 
ton, situated only twenty-eight miles by 


water from Seattle, also has a specialty, 
and, like that of Seattle, it has made the 
city great. It is the ocean commerce 
which flows through the docks of Tacoma 
that has made that city famous. Long 
before Mr. J. J. Hill became interested 
in Oriental trade, the Northern Pacific 
had established a line of steamers to the 

















THE HARBOR AND DOCKS OF ASTORIA 
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Far East, supplementing partial cargoes 
of flour, lumber and other Pacific Coast 
products with cotton, steel and other 
sastern freight for the Orient. The 
export lumber trade has been one of the 
big features of Tacoma’s_ shipping 
industry for nearly a third of a century, 
and is now larger than ever. With the 
establishment of an Oriental steamship 
line about twenty years ago, the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Company opened a 
branch house in Tacoma and built a big 
mill to grind for the export trade. Since 
that time a number of other mills have 
been added, and the city now has the 
largest milling capacity of any on the 
Pacific Northwest. Tacoma also has a 
great number of important manufactur- 
ing industries, and the “dinner pail 
brigade” in proportion to the population 
is the largest of any city north of San 
Francisco. The city, despite its close 
proximity to Seattle, does not handle 
very much of the Alaskan trade, but it 
has steamship lines to all parts of the 
earth where there is any business in 
Pacific Coast products. 
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Bellingham, the most northerly of the 
big cities of Puget Sound, has become 
famous as the headquarters of the salmon 
industry. It is admirably situated in 
the vicinity of some of the best fish trap 
grounds in the United States, and the 
vatch of these traps in the height of the 
season, is frequently so heavy as to tax 
to the limit the facilities of the canneries, 
among which is the largest salmon can- 
nery in the world. A_ considerable 
portion of this big salmon pack is 
shipped by rail, but enough of it 
goes by steamer to Europe to make 
Bellingham a very important point on the 
steamship maps of the world. The lum- 
ber business is also a big factor in the 
growth of Bellingham and her mills 
annually send out immense quantities of 
lumber to all parts of the world. 

Everett, possessing all of the advan- 
tages in the way of harbor facilities that 
were enjoyed by her sister cities on Puget 
Sound, embarked early on a manufactur- 
ing career. The city was built by eastern 
capital, and by reason of its excel- 
lent rail and water shipping facilities, 


























SHIPPING AT COOS BAY, AN OREGON PORT AND TOWN THAT IS DEVELOPING WITIHi WONDERFUL RAPIDITY 
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THE MULTNOMAH FALLS, ONE OF THE WORLD'S BLE CASCADE HERE THE WATER PITCHES 
ABRUPTLY OVER THE LIP OF A PRECIPICE THIRTY FEET WIDE, AND TAKES A SHEER LEAP OF EIGHT 
HUNDRED F INTO A FOAM-LASHED POOL, AND A FURTHER DROP OF ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
FEET TO THE RIVER LEVEL 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


AN OREGON FOREST OF GIANT FIRS 
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LARCH TREES IN AN OREGON FOREST—THE AVERAGE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET 


COPYRIGHT 1903, BY KISER PHOTO CO. PORTLAND. OREGON 
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BY BENJAMIN A. GIFFORD, THE DALLES. OREGON 


COPYRIGHT, 1904, 
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BETWEEN THE WALLS OF ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SACKS OF WHEAT IN AN EASTERN OREGON GRANARY 
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and its location adjacent to vast supplies 
of raw material of all kinds, has quickly 
developed into one of the prominent cities 
of the Puget Sound country. 

Irrigation is the great specialty of 
North Yakima, Washington, and _ this 
artificial method of supplying the ground 
with moisture has proved so successful 
that land which twenty years ago was 
practically worthless, is to-day selling 
for more than $1,000 per acre and by the 
crops it is producing, is proving that that 
is not an exorbitant figure. Fruit and 
vegetables, hay and potatoes from the 
Yakima country, have a reputation all 
over.the Pacific Coast. 

British Columbia, the Coeur d’Alene 
and the Wardner mining districts have 
poured into the lap of Spokane so many 
millions that this wonderful metropolis 
of eastern Washington has a wider fame 
through her mining specialty than for 
any other reason. The wealth of these 
mines has enabled Spokane’s millionaires 
to build up a wonderfully attractive and 
substantial city. But it is not the mines 
alone that have made Spokane great, for 
she is backed by a rich agricultural 
region from which comes immense quanti- 
ties of wheat to be converted into flour 
at her big mills, all of which are operated 
by the power of Spokane Falls. Nature 
was so prodigal in supplying this power 
that there is not only a sufficiency for all 
manufacturing needs, but it is also used 
in operating suburban car lines down into 
the Palouse and over through the Idaho 
mining districts. It lights the mines and 
mining cities and operates machinery 
throughout a great scope of country. 
The city has attained considerable promi- 
nence as a jobbing center and is well 
and favorably known all over the country 
for the substantial nature of its growth 
and the wealth of its citizens. 

Lewiston, Idaho, at the junction of the 
Clearwater and Snake rivers is one of 
the best known of the interior cities of 
the Pacific Northwest. More than one 
mining rush has swirled through her 
gates and in the haleyon days of steam- 
boating on the Snake and Columbia 
rivers, Lewiston was the head of naviga- 
tion. The mines gave the city its start, 
but it is only within the past few years 
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since the more lasting and substantial 
resources of the farm, field and garden 
came into prominence, that she has made 
her greatest growth. In the suburbs of 
Lewiston and just across the river at 
Clarkston, Washington, are to be found 
some of the finest irrigated orchards in 
the country. These orchards and 
gardens turn off an immense amount of 
fruit and other products and thus sup- 
port a large and increasing population 
which is rapidly building up Lewiston. 

While the sawmills of Portland cut 
more lumber in a year than is turned out 
at any other port on earth, the city of 
Aberdeen on Gray’s harbor, an indenta- 
tion in the Washington coast about sixty 
miles north of the Columbia river, is a 
very close second for the Oregon 
metropolis and in the three cities, Aber- 
deen, Cosmopolis, and Hoquiam, located 
but a few miles apart, there are mills 
with an aggregate capacity of two million 
feet for a ten-hour day’s run. The prod- 
uct of these mills, like that of Portland, 
is sent all over the world, and the indus- 
try gives employment to an army of men 
in the woods and mills, and on the 
docks. 

In a country so well supplied with 
streams fed by the eternal snows, the 
early settlers found small necessity for 
locating on any but lands which were 
well watered by Nature. For this reason 
the irrigation projects which years ago 
became a necessity in older settled 
regions of the United States, have only 
quite recently been undertaken in the 
Pacific Northwest. All over this country 
are great numbers of rich valleys in 
which grains of all kinds, fruits and 
garden truck grow in quantities which 
are a constant source of wonder to agri- 
culturists living in less favored states. 
But while astonishing results have been 
achieved without supplying the land 
with artificial moisture it is where irriga- 
tion has come into play in the semi-arid 
regions of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho that the most remarkable yields 
per acre have been recorded.. Even in 
these famous valleys where the early 
settlers experienced no difficulty in secur- 
ing bountiful harvests, irrigation has 
proven a valuable aid in increasing the 
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yield and assuring the quality of the 
crop. In many of these valleys which 
are so plentifully sprinkled through the 
Northwest, settlers make a specialty of 
certain products and by maintaining a 
high standard for them, always find 
a good market at high prices. A notable 
illustration of this is. found in the Hood 
river valley, a comparatively small area 
of land, watered by Hood river, and 
devoted almost exclusively to the growing 
of strawberries and apples although of 
course other fruits and much garden 
truck is also grown. 

The Rogue river valley in southern Ore- 
gon is also a great fruit region, rapidly 
coming into prominence, and hundreds of 
carloads are annually shipped out of the 
Wenatchie valley in Washington and 
the irrigated fruit farms of the Snake 
river country. This industry probably 
yields greater profits than any other that 
can be followed on irrigated land, for 
some of these fruit growers have sold 
more than $10,000 worth of fruit from 
ten acres of land. The expense of grow- 
ing, handling and shipping fruit is of 
course much greater than that attached 
to ordinary farm products, and in many 
of the semi-arid districts where the aid of 
irrigation has been invoked, there are 
thousands of acres of alfalfa which with 
its two or three crops per year frequently 
shows a yield of $60 to $75 per acre. 

The Oriental trade supplied the first 
inspiration which led Benton and Linn 
and a few other friends of the Oregon 
country to fight for the rights of the 
straggling settlers in this far away land 
and, to-day, despite the tremendous 
development that is taking place in the 
manufacturing and transportation lines 
on shore, this Oriental trade is growing 
at a rate that is the wonder of the com- 
mercial world. It is but eighteen years 
since the first transpacific steamship 
service was inaugurated out of a North 
Pacific port, and a monthly service with 
three ancient Cunarders which had out- 
lived their usefulness and proved too 
small for the Atlantic, for the first year 
or two, had great difficulty in securing 
enough cargo in the Northwest to keep 
them in good steaming trim. That was 
eighteen years ago, and for the year end- 





ing December 31, 1906, there was cleared 
for the Orient from the ports of Seattle, 
Portland, Tacoma and Van Couver, B. 
C., one hundred and twenty-eight steam- 
ships carrying more than one million tons 
of freight. These figures seemed stu- 
pendous and a reaction was predicted for 
the year 1907, but the official figures 
for the first five months of 1907 shows 
that this year, like its predecessors, is 
still breaking records. Between January 
1 and June 1, there was dispatched for 
the Orient from Puget Sound ports, 
forty-one steamships and from Portland, 
thirty-four steamships. This fleet of 
seventy-five big vessels carried to the Far 
East, six hundred thousand tons of 
freight, and the extent to which Oregon 
and Washington products figured in the 
exports is shown by the manifests of 
these steamers which included among 
other cargo, forty million feet of lumber, 
1,831,973 barrels of flour, and two million 
bushels of wheat. 

It is the preponderance of Oregon and 
Washington cargo in these steamers 
which enables the lines operating out of 
Portland and Puget Sound to maintain 
a frequent service for eastern freight 
which by itself would not warrant such 
frequent sailings of big carriers. And 
yet this wonderful land in which all of 
this immense traffic has developed within 
less than a quarter of a century, is still 
to a large extent a virgin field. 

“There lies the East—there is the road 
to India,’ said Benton, but there was 
nothing in the known world at the time 
he made the famous utterance that 
enabled him to have more than the faint- 
est conception of the vast traffic that was 
destined to sweep over that highway to 
the markets of the Far East. Judging 
the future by the past and witnessing 
the lightning-like changes which a 
decade makes in this favored Oregon 
country, it is probable that we of the 
present generation can no more clearly 
appreciate the extent of what the future 
holds for us, than could Benton. We do 
know, however, that it is booming along 
on a wave of prosperity that has the 
forces of Nature behind it to such an 
extent that recession for an indefinite 
period is an impossibility. 
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SIERRA WILD FLOWERS 


By Katuertne CHANDLER 











Drawings by Florence Clayton 


UBLIC opinion has always esteemed amateur in every other line. Women now 

a love of flowers a feminine quality, find themselves free to tramp anywhere 

in spite of the fact that all the their brothers may. They invade the 
world botanists have been men. In most remote wilds and eagerly 
the past, only man could venture examine the flora in its native soil. 
into new regions and cee un- * Their written descriptions of 
known heights, for woman’s place plants have placed in the hands of 
was in the haunts of home. So men the average citizen, books more 
discovered new plants and named intelligible to him than those writ- 
them and described them. This ten by men, probably just because 
masculine description is probably the unscientific eye is most quickly 
the foundation for many of the attracted by the color of the blos- 
mistakes in the color of flowers as som. 
set down in botanies. Few men see At this time of year, scores of 
the difference in hues and shades western women, and men as well, 
and tints as most women do. This are reveling in the flora of the 
defect in the color education of Sierras. The heyday of blossomtide 
men—as well as the fact that many lies between the middle of July and 
plants have been described botan- the middle of August. Then each 
ically from dried specimens, whose mountain slope seems to vie with its 
color is wholly unlike the fresh neighbor in luxuriance and beauty 





SNOW PLANT 
beauty—has often led amateur *Nort: 
botanists astray. But to-day is the era of | are Miss Parsons’s “Wild Flowers of California,” 


‘ ° and Mrs. Dana-Parsons’s “H to Know Wild 
the amateur botanist as well as of the — }lowers.” — 2 aa . 


:.-—About the best recent books on wild flowers 
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= of blossoms. Along our 
oS 4 whole eastern range, the 
‘y season is about the same, 
a although the varieties of 


flowers may differ. In 
the Lake Tahoe Forest 
Reserve, one gets a repre- 
sentative collection of 
Sierra plants, with only 
a healthful amount of 
mountain climbing. 

From the Tahoe level 
of six thousand, two hun- 
dred feet to the ten 
thousand foot summits, 
one finds a varying array. 
First, one is impressed by 
the aspiring sisters of the 
blossoms that gladdened 
the coast in the spring 
days of March and April; 
and then, by the new 
flowers that never descend 
to lower levels. In the 
upper regions the white 
for-get-me-not, the butter- 
cup, and the _ golden 
brodiza are small and 
scrawny, as if worn out 
by their long travels from 
the sea. The yellow violet 
is a wood dweller, pallid and shrinking in 
comparison with our growing johnny- 
jump-up. The blue and the white violets 
are smaller and more delicate than ours. 
The squaw grass is but a poor diminutive 
of the beautiful plume that waves on 
Tamalpais. But that about ends the list 
of blossoms that grow less beautiful with 
ascent. 

The columbines seem glorified sisters 
of the coast beauties and crowd so closely 
over every sunny side that they tint the 
slopes red. The castilleia bursts into 
every tint and shade of red and yellow 
that man ever dreamed of—and the color 
bracts are longer and more plentiful. 
The false Solomon’s seal and its sister 
smilacina are as common as the butter- 
cups at home. The Star of Bethlehem 
and the Breath of Heaven blossoms 
expand in this higher altitude. The 
hound’s tongue is an irradiated develop- 
ment of our species—seeming flecks of a 
sun-kissed sky scattered through the 
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woodlands. The lupine family is well 
represented and is as well equipped for 
securing insect aid in pollination as any 
of our species. One exquisite creature in 
iridescent lavender displays a keel of 
purest gold to attract the giddy fly; and 
when she has accomplished her purpose 
and received pollen from another blossom, 
she changes her brilliant keel- to darkest 
purple; but whether in lavender and 
gold or lavender and purple, she is one 
of the loveliest of her family. 

The most beautiful brodiwa above the 
Tahoe level is a white so pure that it 
seems the very soul of whiteness. Most 
of the shrubs here have white blossoms 
and the white is always a surprise in its 
utter cleanliness. The wild lilac, the 
plum, the service berry, the bridal wreath, 
the elder, the labrador tea, the chamiso, 
and the mock orange, a little lower down, 
all seem to revere the memory of the pure 
snow that protects them for so many 
months a year and 
strive to perpetuate 
it in their blossoms. 
They achieve a white- 
ness the blossoms at 
sea level do not reach. 

One could go on 
indefinitely enumerat- 
ing the variations of 
our coast species, but 
the especially Sierra 
blossoms are more 
interesting. Probably 
the one that most 
impresses the Alpine 
visitor is the snow 
plant. This is one 
radiant cardinal glow 
from root to bell- 
rimmed crown, sym- 
bolic of the Sierra 
Spring in its intense 
vitality. It seldom 
grows out of the 
snow, as poets are 
wont to picture it, 
but springs from the 
brown piney earth 
soon after the snow 
has melted. 

Perhaps after the 


snow plant, one loves = apine TIGER LILY 
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white heather. Its 
tiny bells, similar 
to those of the lily- 
of-the-valley, ring 
the welcome of the 
Sierras as no other 
flower does. It 
skirts the water’s 
edge, and one of 
the most beautiful 
lakes which it 
engirdles, has re- 
ceived its name, 
‘Heather.’ Another 
heather wanders 
both on hillside and 
near water, and 
descends to a lower 
level. This is com- 
monly called the “purple heather” 
though it is a bright magenta, 
unless when withered. Its blos- 
som and foliage are quite different 
from that of the white heather. 

The blue gentian is 
esteemed a great treas- 
ure by coast people. Its 
blue is different from 
that of any of our 
flowers, a vivid bright- 
ness. The white lily, 
too, is much admired. 
It is fully as beautiful 
as our cultivated Easter 
lily, though it often 
comes with many more blossoms to 
a stalk. It seldom wanders higher 
than six thousand, five hundred 
feet. After that, the family is 
represented by the Alpine lily, a small 
reddish gold bell, spotted with brown like 
a tiger lily. 

A blossom which resembles the 
magenta heather in shape is the lamb’s 
kill. In our mountains it crouches close 
to the earth, but in the East it stands an 
erect shrub. It is rose-pink with light 
veins and with brown stamens lying back 
on its petals until stirred by some investi- 
gating insect. Another pink and white 
flower is the elephant’s head—so startling 
a likeness in miniature that one never 
having heard its name would call it 
aright. Then there is the pyrola—an 
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exquisite harmony of pink and white 
arising from veautiful spotted leaves. It 
is one of the most beautiful of Cali- 
fornian flowers. It seeks the shady creek 
banks, in company with the tellimas and 
various members of the orchid family, 
from the ladies’ tresses to the mountain 
ladies’ slipper. The mimulus here some- 
times dons a bright pink gown, and at 
others appears in white. 

In the open, the white false hellebore 
tries to rival the royal purple larkspur 
and pale blue monkshood in _ height, 
towering sometimes over ten feet. 
The brown-eyed susan and the 
lavender aster and the white daisy 
keep step together. The blue for- 
get-me-not and the yellow arnica 
travel in both light and shadow, 
but the pentstemons brighten only 
the sunny spots. Here the magenta 
and the purple are most common, 
but the beautiful scarlet one, the 
scarlet bugler, vies with the scarlet 
fritallaria in glorifying the grey 
cliffs. 

The lowly plants—pussypaws, 
alpine phlox, marsh marigolds, 
gilias, mimulus, hosackias, clovers, 
and dozens of tiny starry blossoms 
in white and gold are 
harmonized into a carpet 
such as only Nature could 
weave. If one be a col- 
lector, he can easily gather 
between two hundred and 
three hundred species in 
one day’s tramp; if he be a mere beauty 
lover, he is content to revel in the har- 
monious whole, with no thought of details. 
In either case, he casts aside the cares of 
every day life and 
inhales the same in- 
spiration that com- 
pels each clod of 
Sierra soil to ex- 
press its “soul in 
grass and flowers.” 

It’s a free for all 
country, too, this 
Sierra land, not 
alone for specialists 
like Muir or White, 
but for every tramp- 
ing nature lover. 
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DEER-HUNTING IN THE 


SISKTYOUS 


By Joun KrurrscHNitt 


OGBACK was a district that was 
reputed to be one of the best in 


the vicinity of our camp for deer. 
My friend (who for sake of convenience 
I shall call Marcus) «and I heard of 
several fine bucks that had been shot, and 
of many does that had been seen there 
only the day before. We had been hunt- 
ing off and on for several days, visiting 
all the licks at sunrise, noon, and in the 
evening but with unvarying ill luck. The 
welcome information we had received 
created a strong desire in us to go to 
Hogback, and we started thither on horse- 
back late the following evening. 

There was but one way to get there 
and that was by a narrow trail which 
followed in a _ general direction the 
winding course of the McCloud river. 
We took our bedding, lanterns, picket 
ropes, and enough canned food for a day. 
Marcus carried his 30-40 musket, and I, 
my 7mm. Mauser rifle. 

By the time we had all our impedi- 
menta securely tied to the saddles it was 
sundown, and before we were we.l on the 
trail, night overtook us. It became very 
dark indeed, for the moon did not appear 
and the towering pine trees deepened the 
glcom of the forest. To have proceeded 
without a light would have been fool- 
hardy. Marcus lighted his lantern, and 
took the lead, while I followed closely 
behind. Although we walked the horses 
all the way it was not a feeling of safety 
nor composure with which I followed 
him on this trail. We had gone over it 
only once before, and then in the day- 


time. My horse was given to sudde:. fits 
of balkiness, and there was no telling 
what he might do in the inky darkness 
that surrounded us. A misstep or a jump 
to the right meant disaster because the 
mountainside was very steep and devoid 
of underbrush, offering no barrier against 
a sudden slip into the river hundreds of 
feet below. 

Steadily we pursued our route, never 
attempting to go faster than a walk. 
For a whole hour we zigzagged in and out 
of ravines; now close to the river, riding 
through the underbrush of the grassy 
bottoms; now high up on the side of the 
mountain, wending from spur to spur 
and from ridge to ridge, sometimes cross- 
ing and sometimes skirting the deep 
hollows. 

Presently we came to a small creek 
which empties into the McCloud, and 
from this we knew we had arrived at 
Hogback. Here we drew rein and pre- 
pared for a night’s rest by the river. We 
unrolled our beds and threw them down 
in a place which we cleared among the 
bushes. 

We awakened early in the morning. 
It was dark and cold. As I crawled out 
of my sleeping-bag the chill air pene- 
trated me to the marrow. We put on 
our clothes, cocked our rifles, and tiptoed 
very carefully to the lick, which was some 
distance up the creek. Arrived there, it 
being too dark to shoot with any degree 
of accuracy, we lost no time in getting 


_ behind a log, which bore the appearance 


of having been placed in its particular 
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position by hunters to screen themselves 
from view. The bushes formed a canopy 
of leaves overhead, and in front branches 
were placed as an additional safeguard 
against scaring away any deer. Just 
beyond these branches was the creek, and 
a comparatively barren mountainside 
sloped down to its farther shore. Hun- 
dreds of tracks on this slope bore witness 
to the many deer that had been there. 

We lay motionless behind the log for 
some time before the first rays of the sun 
came streaming through the interstices 
in the luxuriant foliage of our sconce. 
The gray of the dawn had scarcely 
cleared away when the birds had left 
their nests to forage. The leaves of the 
bushes were not rustled by the faintest 
breeze; and the quiet of the solitude was 
only disturbed by the occasional call of a 
bird, and a bold chipmunk that chirped 
excitedly as if he were scolding us. Once 
or twice the sagacious crow, in a loud 
caw! caw! which grated upon the ear, 
gave vent to the exuberance of his joy. 

Amid these sounds of the wilderness I 
fell into a state of drowsiness. I was in 
this condition only a short while before 
a sound smote on my ear that caused me 
to be instantly on the alert. Whoof! 
whoof! like two snorts, came from the 
opposite side of the creek and my first 
thoughts were of a bear. Slowly, I 
raised my head above the log and peered 
through the bushes. There, not more 
than fifty paces away, stood a doe, 
apparently much frightened. Whether 
she caught our scent or saw us, it was hard 
to tell; she ran about twenty feet to the 
right and to the left, stopping each time 
to snort, presumably to locate her hidden 
enemies. Instead of coming any closer 
she headed for the top of the mountain 
and, running swiftly, soon disappeared 
in a denser part of the wood. Remem- 
bering the heavy fine for killing does 
neither of us fired. 

From time to time each of us peeped 
over the log, and carefully scanned the 
side of the mountain. A few moments 
later Marcus looked up and descried 
another doe at the same time calling my 
attention to it. Like a shadow she 
descended gracefully to the water’s edge. 
This one, like all the others we saw on 
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the same day, appeared to be very timid 
about approaching the lick; she walked 
very slowly, stopping frequently to 
listen. Within a quarter of an hour or 
so three more does came down the slope 
in single file. As they slaked their thirst 
in the cool element and licked the alka- 
line deposits on the ground, we watched 
them with absorbing interest. 

One doe inadvertently stepped into the 
open, and stood facing me, while the 
others rested under the shade of a small 
tree that partly overhung the water. My 
head was in plain sight, and she seemed 
to be looking at me; but as I remained 
perfectly still she probably took it for a 
part of the landscape. These deer stayed 
at the lick for about five minutes, and 
then went back up the slope in different 
directions. About five more does came 
to the creek before our patience ‘was 
rewarded by the approach of a spike- 
horn, accompanied by two does. I had 
a clear view of him only for a second or 
two, which was too short a time for me to 
throw up my rifle and draw a bead on 
him. He got behind some bushes, and as 
clearly as I could make out, stood with 
his head lowered—probably to lick some 
salt. In the meantime I had my rifle to 
my shoulder, resting across the log anx- 
iously waiting for the buck to move to the 
open. I could see him indistinctly all 
the while, but I did not shoot for fear 
the bullet would be diverted by the twigs, 
causing it to fly wide of the mark; after 
which I would be casting a longing eye 
on the fleeing quarry. To my keen dis- 
anpointment, however, the buck and both 
does suddenly took fright and dashed up 
the mountain, disappearing ere I had 
time to recover from my thrill of 
astonishment. 

My companion and I did not stay long 
at the lick after that. We got up and 
went back quietly to our temporary camp. 
As soon as they saw us the horses pricked 
up their ears and greeted us with a gentle 
whinny. Within a short space of time 
the saddles were on them, the bundles 
lashed, and we were returning empty- 
handed from the hunt; a bit crest- 
fallen, but the better for the knowledge 
that we had acquired of the habits of the 
deer. 




















REMINDERS OF CALIFORNIA 


By Joun P. Youne 


Managing Editor San Francisco “Chronicle” 


66 AN you beat that in California?” 
I thought that the question was 
addressed to me, but before I 

could turn to answer it the duty was per- 

formed by a fellow-citizen of the Golden: 

State, who emphatically replied: “You 

bet your life we can!” 

We were in the garden of the Casino 
of Funchal, on the Island of Madeira, 
and the query was suggested by a rose 
bush, literally a tree in size, which was 
laden with a profusion of blooms. 

Although not directly interrogated I 
was called on to bear testimony, which 
happily I was able to do in a convinc- 
ingly statistical manner by stating that 
I had seen a rose bush in Santa Cruz 
which bore over two thousand blooms 
simultaneously. I did not count them 
myself, but I hati the assurance of a 
vivacious young lady, who was too pretty 
to tell an untruth, that she did. 

I think this was the first of numer- 
ous experiences encountered in a trip 
extending over several months, in 
which California was made the basis 
for comparison with the best we saw 
by skeptics or admirers of the Golden 
State. 

I could not always tell whether the 
comparison was instituted in a spirit of 
facetiousness, or prompted by pride in 
the ability of California to match any- 
thing out of doors, but I assumed that 
the latter predominated, as I speedily 
discovered that while the citizen of 
other states of the Union loves to guy 
what he conceives to be the bragging 
propensity of Californians, he tacitly 
concedes that most of our claims are 





well founded, by his constant tendency 
to use California scenery, its mountains 
and valleys, its trees and its flowers, and 
its products generally as a standard for 
measurement. 

At the risk of deserving the imputa- 
tion that I was a California boomer, I 
make the statement that not once while 
abroad did I ever hear a traveler remark, 
“This reminds me of New York,” or 
“That puts me in mind of Virginia,” 
or “Does not that resemble the Wabash?” 
or some other American river, but I did 
constantly overhear comparisons made 
with things Californian. 

As there were only five or six who 
claimed California as their habitat in 
the three hundred or more forming the 
passenger list of the steamer which car- 
ried us to various ports in the Orient and 
Europe, it will not be charged that the 
Californians outshouted the others, or 
that the New Yorkers, the Virginians 
and the Indianians were endowed with 
more modesty. As a matter of fact, the 
deportment of the Californians was very 
becoming. The frequency of the allu- 
sions to Nature’s achievements was due to 
another cause entirely. Nearly all on 
board in their peregrinations had taken 
in California, and they could not escape 
infection. There seemed to be an irre- 
sistible desire to chaff our big things, but 
it was quite evident that when the chaff 
was blown away there were a great many 
kernels of the wheat of solid appreciation 
left. 

One of the earliest bits of testimony 
to this effect was afforded by a group at 
an al fresco lunch on the porch of a hoiel 
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near the top of Mount Church, to which 
we were elevated by the funicular rail- 
way. Naturally, wine was called for and 
the best was demanded. 

It is safe to say that every one in the 
party had formed the impression from 
reading, or, perhaps, from traditions, 
that Madeira grew a wine of peculiar 
excellence. They knew that in Colonial 
days, and during the first half of the last 
century, people of pretension in America 
who drank wine affected the product of 
the Portuguese island. They naturally 
assumed that a beverage esteemed enough 
to be carried for months in the hold of a 
vessel to add to its bouquet must be some- 
thing superior, and with the tolerance of 
travelers, they were quite prepared to 
find it so, if the circumstances would 
permit. But they did not, and the best 
the innkeeper could spread before these 
“connoisseurs” was voted decidedly infe- 
rior to California wine. 

Several times I saw this tendency 
exhibited. In Nice, where fine displays 
of glace fruit are made in the shop 
windows, and with excellent results, as 
may be inferred from the overloading of 
the cabins with supplies, the question was 
raised regarding the relative qualities of 
the preparations of France and Cali- 
fornia. Happily I was not called upon 
to umpire the dispute, and thus escape a 
severe strain upon my patriotism; but a 
gentleman from Newark, New Jersey, 
insisted that the French conserved fruit 
was delightful to gaze upon, but he 
insisted that that of California beat it in 
flavor. 

In one of the restaurants of the same 
Rivieran town my attention was drawn to 
an ostentatiously displayed line in the 
menu. It was asparagus at six francs 
the service. “It must be fine at that 
price,” I apologetically remarked to my 
better half as I gave the order. When it 
was served her practical observation that 
she was in the habit of buying five pounds 
of a better quality for a quarter in San 
Francisco destroyed half the pleasure 
derived from the feeling that the waiter 
must look upon me as a millionaire, but it 
left me confirmed in my theory that it is 
impossible for a Californian to escape 
the comparative habit. 
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On the morning following our depart- 
ure from Algiers, as the ship was speed- 
ing across the blue Mediterranean on her 
way to Genoa, a passenger emerged from 
his cabin with a box of prunes which he 
distributed with the information that they 
were the genuine French article. After 
he had extracted numerous encomiums 
and tributes to their superiority he cyni- 
cally informed those who had partaken 
that they were the same kind as they 
were accustomed to eating in their board- 
ing-houses at home and that they were 
a California product. He _ privately 
informed me that he derived unbounded 
pleasure from seeing the sign “California 
prunes” in a window in Algiers and that 
he went in and bought a lot purely from 
patriotic motives. In the same place there 
were displayed evaporated peaches and 
pears, but he declared they presented 
such a fine appearance that he was 
inclined to believe that the Algerians were 
trying to pass off the domestic as the 
fashionable foreign product. 

Americans when traveling often feel 
pangs of jealousy when noting how little 
their flag is in evidence in foreign ports. 
It takes some philosophy and a thorough 
consciousness of the fact that we prefer 
to invest our money in profitable pursuits 
at home rather than chase the elusive 
dividend on the high seas, to escape feel- 
ing bad over being outstripped in any 
particular. Still there is some consola- 
tion to be had. If our flag is an unfa- 
miliar sight in foreign lands, California 
canned fruit is not. You find it every- 
where, but unfortunately it is dear—so 
dear, indeed, in some cases as to suggest 
that it is a delicacy reserved for the very 
rich. 

In jogging across country in Greece 
the vigorous appetites induced by the 
jolting over rough roads in wagons 
almost guiltless of springs caused a 
premature inroad on the lunch baskets, 
and long before the time set for the meal 
that was to appease us, the demands of 
hunger became imperative. A doctor in 
our party, with the Greek of the univer- 
sities at his commend, endeavored to get 
some information from the stolid driver 
of the vehicle, but in vain. If he knew 
where anything eatable was to be had he 
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reserved the knowledge. But hungry 
and inquisitive Americans are not to be 
balked by reticent descendants of the 
long-haired followers of Agamemnon. 
At every place which bore the remotest 
resemblance to a store an entry was 


effected. Presently success crowned 
zealous search. The foragers, in an 
establishment resembling an Arizona 


adobe, discovered three cans of ‘“‘Cali- 
fornia” peaches. Externally they did 
not present an inviting appearance. The 
labels were profusely decorated with fly 
specks, and were otherwise defaced, but 
the contents were unimpaired. Whether 
it was the prospect of relief from slow 
starvation or the sight of something 
American in so out of the way a place, 
the reader may judge for himself, but the 
discovery evoked three cheers, and the 
amazed Greeks who surrounded the 
vehicle, were compeled to listen to the 
singing of the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
while the cans were being opened for the 
impromptu feast. 

Experiences such as these are likely 
to befall any Californian on his travels, 
and if he knows his own state well he is 
certain to have constant reminders of the 
fact that it has an infinity of resources 
compared with most places he visits. 
When traveling through the viticultural 
countries of Europe he is impressed, not 
so much by what their industrious inhabi- 
tants have achieved, as he is by the possi- 
bilities which his fellow-citizens are just 
beginning to explore. If he drinks the 
wines of the places he visits he will soon 
realize that when he is at home, if he 
chooses to, he may have much better. 

I was curious while in Italy to test 
the merits of a wine which an eminent 
Italian-American citizen has made 
familiar to Californians by imitating 
the type. Perhaps it is a matter of 
taste, but I thought that the California 
imitation was superior to the genuine, 
and so expressed myself to the steward 
of a Roman hotel, who told me that I 
was not alone in my opinion, and that 
Italians who had returned from the 
Golden State admitted the fact. 

I had often seen it stated that Syria 
bore a strong likeness to California, but 
I found much more to remind me of this 
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state in southern Spain than in the Holy 
Land. In Palestine I found the wild 
flowers nearly the same and as abundant 
as those in our own fields, and at Jaffa 
oranges were growing which resembled 
the navels of this state so closely that at 
Marseilles a cargo of them was disposed 
of as the genuine product of California. 
Judge Tourgee, who was filling the posi- 
tion of Consul-general in that part of 
the world, was much mystified by the 
presence of this alleged California fruit 
and commented on its appearance, with- 
out, however, ascertaining from whence 
it came. I am quite satisfied that the 
importers handling the Jaffa oranges 
took advantage of the popularity of the 
name of this state to pass off on the 
unsuspecting fruit which I am _ quite 
ready to admit is quite as good as that 
which we grow. 

Curiously enough the orange industry 
is, in a sense, a new one in Jaffa. The 
golden apple of Hesperides has been 
known to the people of that region for 
a long time, but until recently it has not 
been produced commercially. Quite 
successful efforts have been made in that 
direction of late, and they have been 
prompted by the example of California. 
I was assured by one of the proprietors 
of the hotel which takes care of the 
tourists passing through Jaffa on their 
way to and from Jerusalem, that it was 
an account of the successful shipment of 
oranges from California to London that 
persuaded him to add a good sized grove 
to his inn keeping venture. 

The instances I have cited do not 
lJescribe an exceptional experience. Every 
Californian has probably noted as I did 
that the name of his state seemed to 
stand for something distinctive in the 
minds of foreigners. The most of the 
latter seem to have the vaguest of ideas 
respecting the geography of our conti- 
nent, and to many the name of our 
country is wholly unknown, being lost 
in the title America; but they all know 
something of California, and their imagi- 
nation clothes it with a halo which could 
hardly be made brighter if we entered on 
a systematic booming campaign to accom- 
plish that object. 
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THE GARDEN OF CONTENT 


By E. Mirrievees 


Drawings by Eugen Neuhaus 


If you’ve heard the East a-callin’ 


r F NXHE mex who had not wanted to 
come—his name was Rinton Clarke 
—opened the door of his shingle 

cabin and looked down across the valley. 
It was very early but the sun was rising 
and through the riven fog he could see 
the town and the grey bay beyond widen- 
ing to meet the ocean in a line of tossing 
white. For a moment the beauty of it 
caught at his breath and his lungs filled 
in a quick gasp of pleasure. Then his 
heavy face relaxed to its accustomed 
quiet and his shoulders again fell for- 
ward. 

He left the door ajar and set about 
the preparations for his morning journey 
into the town. For four baffled years he 
had lived there on the hill’s crest above 
Monterey, unoccupied, quite aliue. No 
sunrise, no shifting of marvelous shades 
and colors could win him now from his 
habit of resentment. As he left the hcuse 
he glanced again at the bay, grown pur- 
ple in the advancing light, and scowled 
his tribute to it, much as a captured Moor 





_ Note.—This story was one of four prize winners 
in the recent SUNSET competition. 





might have paid tribute to the vestments 
of the inquisition priest. Then with his 
eyes upon the ground he took the foot- 
path which led down into the town. 

There was only one house in the half- 
mile between his own and the opening of 
the first street. As he came near it he 
checked his pace and, taking out his 
pocketknife, struck sharply two or three 
times on the top strand of the barbedwire 
fence which surrounded it. Almost at 
once a girl came out upon the porch and 
answered the summons by running down 
the path to the gate. 

“You're early,” she hailed him. 

“I didn’t think you'd be up,’ he 
acknowledged, “I only tried it to see. I 
couldn’t sleep any longer.” 

“T didn’t want to lie in bed any longer 
either,” she amended the statement, “I’m 
just up, but I can’t stay in the house. 
Isn’t it glorious?” 

“It is a beautiful day,” the man 
admitted grudgingly, “I suppose it will 
be like every other day, though—inter- 
minably long and end in a grey evening.” 

The girl looked up at him quickly. 
“You are worse?” she asked. 
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“Not worse. It’s an anniversary, that’s 
all. I’ve been here four years to-day— 
four years waste lumber.” He smiled 
wryly at her. “But why should one 
bother? Go on in and get your break- 
fast. I’m going down for mine.” 

She put out a hand to detain him. 
“And then? Are you going to do any- 
thing—to forget it’s an anniversary, I 
mean. It must be long if you don’t.” 

“Tt must be long anyway,” he reminded 
her. “I’ve had some experience in days 
here. I shall go out and walk for a 
while and come back and sit in front of 
my cabin and read and go out and walk 
again and come down for lunch and my 
mail. O, I shall do a number of things.” 

“T had planned to go over to Carmel— 
walk over,” the girl suggested. She 
spoke rather timidly. “Will you come? 
It will be—pretty.” 

“Yes, I'll come. What are you going 
for—not to see anybody?” 

“An errand,” she reassured him. 

“Then I'll be glad to. I'll be back in 
an hour—as soon as the prisoner is fed.” 

He nodded to her and strode on down 
the path. It troubled him a little that, 
looking back, he saw her return slowly 
to the house with drooping head; he 
reproached himself perfunctorily that he 
had darkened her morning happiness. 

“A part of my curse. I’d much better 
let her alone,” he decided heavily. Then, 
because he was not used to thinking for 
any one else, his very solicitude veered 
back into self-pity. He could have 
nothing that was granted to other men; 
he could touch nothing without leaving 
his blight upon it. He flung out his 
hands with a gesture of impatient despair. 
The weight of his four idle years bore 
down upon him. For the man had not 
wanted to come. Coming, he had wanted 
to die, not inch by inch as his curse 
called for, but with dramatic quickness. 
He had hoped for it at first and in those 
days he had been tolerable, for the great- 
ness of his affliction comforted him a 
little. When it became plain that he was 
not to die and that the disease which 
had banished him was even checked in 
its course, his endurance gave way to 
open rebellion and that, in turn, to a 
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The girl was practi- 
cally the only person whom his bitterness 
had not repelled. She had been at high 
school when he came first—young enough 
to accept his succorings at his own valua- 
tion, and the habit of such acceptance 


settled sullenness. 


had not yet left her. Out of her boun- 
tiful health and content she had for him 
unlimited pity and an awed, soothing 
wonder at the extent of his martyrdom. 
Save when, four times a year, he jour- 
neyed to San Francisco for consultation 
with his physician and for the necessities 
of buying and paying of bills, the™ girl’s 
comradely kindness formed nearly the 
whole of his human intercourse. 

She was waiting for him when he 
retraced the trail and they struck out in 
silence along the wide, white, rising road 
which joins the bay country to the sea. 
Above its topmost ridge the sun flamed 
in their faces and all around them—it 
was late February—the hills flamed, too, 
with a wealth of yellow poppies. Neither 
of them was prodigal of words and for a 
mile they tramped along without speech. 
The girl began to whistle presently, her 
head flung back, her smooth, brown arms, 
bare to the elbow, swinging in rhythm to 
her stride. Clarke smiled down at her 
and joined in the whistling with conscious 
self-subjection. - 

“You lucky Marion!” he said at last. 
The girl looked up at him. 

“Isn’t it good?” she demanded exult- 
antly. “Doesn’t it get into your veins— 
the air and the sun and all? And isn’t 
it beautiful? “She motioned toward the 


bay behind them. “See the ship. What 
would you give to be aboard her?” 

It was an unlucky question. The 
man’s face darkened instantly. 

“My whole worldly possession. She is 


going away,” he answered bitterly. He 
thrust his clenched hands _ into his 
pockets and turned his face again to 
their climb. “I didn’t quite mean that,” 
he added after a moment. “There might 
be worse places. Only when one knows 
the daily sense of imprisonment x 

A flash of instantly repressed impa- 
tience crossed the girl’s face, leaving her 
with taut lips. 

“Why do you hate it so?” she asked 
curiously, “I love it. And you are better, 
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you are getting strong. I should think it 
would be a perfect garden of content. 
Why, every one loves it. They come in 
quantities every winter just because they 
want to come.” 

“And I did not want to,’ Clarke 
reminded her. He harked back somberly 
to the original outrage. “I was fool 
enough to plan things quite otherwise, 
Marion. I was just out of college, get- 
ting ahead, beginning to write passably. 
And then, as it happens, I was a good 
deal in love.” 

“You never told me that,” cried the 
girl breathlessly. A fresh impulse of 
pity carried both hands out to him. She 
laid her fingers upon his coat sleeve as, 
gently as she might have touched the 
edges of a wound. “I see. That explains 
your hating it. - Sometimes—I have 
thought you over-hated it. I felt as 
though since you were getting better you 
ought to be grateful. I wondered why 
you could not pick up your writing out 
here. I am sorry. I did not under- 
stand.” 

““The butterfly above the road,’”’ the 
man quoted in riposte. Then he was 
ashamed of the ungenerous answer. 
“Again I did not mean that. I am 
abominable sometimes. But if you could 
comprehend the difference between get- 
ting better and getting well! My whole 
life is like one of those little police-ridden 
German villages, plastered up with the 
sign ‘Verboten’ at every turn. I do not 
let myself die; I gave my word that I 
would not. But to be always the wreck 
of a man!” 

She nodded gravely. “It is hard. 
And of course you could not ask her to 
come with you?” 

“When I was supposed to be dying? 
Hardly! I am glad I had that decency. 
And even though I am evidently to live— 
well, it has been four years and you 
could’t ask her to bury herself. I sup- 
pose she has—forgotten a good deal.” 

“You have not forgotten,” his com- 
panion suggested. 

“IT? I’ve had no occasion. Here with 
no occupation and no human being to 
compare her with, what should 1 do but 
remember? There is nothing to make 
me forget.” 
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The girl flushed lightly under her 
brown and bit her lip to keep back a 
smile. She was so altogether wholesome 
that it was amusing to show a sort of 
comradely affection for his awkward- 
ness. 

“Tell me about her,” she asked, because 
she thought it was what he most wanted 
her to ask, .nd, fixing her eyes upon the 
black cypress tops crowded against the 
sky, she listened very sympathizingly 
until they reached the ridge. 

They stopped there for a little, the sea 
beneath them, the white beach, like sun- 
warmed snow, spread at their feet. 
Clarke flung himself upon the ground to 
rest, rather from habit than from weari- 
ness, and lay with clasped hands prop- 
ping his head, all the querulous soul of 
him warmed and soothed by the sunshine. 
The girl ranged about gathering flowers, 
admiring the view first from one outlook 
then from another, as happily and as 
unconsciously as though she had been 
alone. He watched her comfortably 
through half-closed eyes. When she 
turned back to him with her sheaf of 
poppies, he climbed lazily to his feet. 

“*Flora, peering in April’s front,’ ” 
he approved her, “You ought to have a 
coronet of them. They become you.” 

The girl laughed. She snapped a 
brittle stem and held out one of the bells 
for his acceptance. “She wouldn't 
choose them,” she commented, “Is her 
hair this color?” 

“More like this,” the man made answer 
shortly. He stooped and broke a branch 
of wild mustard from its stalk. Its paler 
gold was dulled and almost colorless 
against the riot of poppies, and for an 
instant it occurred to him unpleasantly 
that she, indeed, would not be likely to 
wear poppies or to gather them for the 
mere pleasure of gathering or to tramp 
across the Spring-set hills in singing joy 
at the excursion. 

“And neither would I if I’d any choice 
left me,’ he defended the realization, 
“They're acquired tastes—these simple 
ones.” 

There were houses scattered through 
the woods as they went down to the beach 
—here a shingle bungalow, beyond it the 
white sides of a tent already in place in 
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expectation of summer, and each with its 
sheath of trees around it. The girl 
stopped at one or two doors delivering 
the messages that had brought about her 
walk. Then, crossing through the main 
square of the town, they followed the 
winding plank sidewalk which led to the 
sea. 

The tide was coming in, though 
quietly, for the day was still, and the 
long, smooth purr of water advancing 
over hard-packed sand greeted their 
coming. They watched it soberly for a 
while, wandered across the drenched 
beach at its edge and climbed at last to 
the cliffs at the beach’s head where, on 
the stillest day, is rush of water and 
noise above the sound of voices. Here 
was waiting for them the life and laugh- 
ter of the ocean—sea-anemones to curl 
and close beneath the touch of an inquir- 
ing finger, crabs skittering absurdly over 
the bare face of the rock, sea-palms 
weltering at its edge, and always as you 
sought for these treasures the flick of 
salt spray and the instant peril of 
drenching. 

The merriment of their search and its 
frustration lasted with them well through 
the returning tramp. As they came out 
upon the last sun-swept descent which 
led to his cabin, the man put his enjoy- 
ment into words. 

“It’s been the least bad of the anni- 
versaries,’ he admitted, “At times I’ve 
forgotten it was an anniversary. I’m 
glad you asked me.” 

“And I am glad,” the girl began. She 
stopped, standing still with a face of 
curious intentness. “Look!” she de- 
manded, pointing. 

Clarke followed the direction of her 
finger. His cabin stood on the edge of 
the hill, its outline stark against the sky, 
and from its chimney rose a thread of 
smoke. To the man, though visitors were 
unusual, there was nothing startling in 
the sight, but the girl’s eyes shone and 
she drew in ‘her breath in a quick sigh 
of expectancy. 

“If she should have come!” she 
ventured. 

“Absurd!” he reproved her brusquely. 

Their ways parted at the head of the 
slope, but as he strode across the crisp 


spring grass, he was annoyingly con- 
scious that she had stopped and was 
watching his progress hopefully. It was 
partly this, partly the established custom 
of resenting any new occurrence which 
drew his brows together as he entered. 
The room was dark after the sunshine 
outside. The finger which rose from its 
farther side was at first only a blur. He 
peered across at it, then as his eyes 
cleared, sprang forward hospitably. 

“Thorpe?” he questioned. 

“Yes, Thorpe,” the intruder confirmed 
him. “And I’m down here on your 
account, young man,” he added as their 
hands met. He swung his host around to 
face the window and scrutinized him. 
“You'll do,’ he announced satisfied, 
“How do you feel? I never saw you 
look better.” 

“Oh, I’m better,” the man admitted 
zestlessly, “I feel all right. What 
brought you?” 

Thorpe was the physician of his quad- 
rennial consultation, the specialist whose 
decision had banished him. He had a 
certain satisfied sense of impending dis- 
aster from his presence. 

“T thought I’d like another examina- 
tion,” the doctor explained, “I nearly 
missed you. I have to take the evening 
train back.” He lifted his hand bag 
from the table, and Clarke seated himself 
in a chair facing the window. For half 
an hour while the man of science tapped 
and listened, they talked of indifferent 
things, but when he slipped his stetho- 
scope into its case, the patient sprang 
up nervously. 

“Well, what did you find?” he 
demanded, “has it got at the other lung?” 

The physician was staring at his 
instruments. “It’s not generally a doc- 
tor’s lot to tell pleasant news,’ he 
guarded his answer. 

“Hardly necessary to break the shock 
in my case. Let me have it.” 

“Well then,” the other said slowly, 
“it’s just this. You're well.” He 
seized Clarke’s limp hand. ‘Man, you’re 
cured. You were all but cured when you 
came up three months ago. Now there’s 
not a trace of disease left in the lungs, 
You're as sound as the next man,” 
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“Then—I can get away?” Clarke ques- 
tioned numbly. The loss.of his grievance 
left him, for the moment, curiously 
lonely. 

“As soon as you like. You'll take 
reasonable precautions, of course, but 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t start 
east to-morrow—if you still want to go 
east.” 

“Or -to-night?” said the man. He 
looked at his watch. “We'll have time to 
get something to eat in the town. Then 
I'll go up to San Francisco with you. I 
can get a ticket from there.” 

“And your place here?” the guest 
reminded him. 

“Lock it up. It’s an honest neighbor- 
hood.” He glanced around at the dark 
wood furnishings, the Morris chair before 
the fireplace. “There’s nothing to be 
harmed. Besides, if you knew how extra- 
ordinarily I hate these things 

“Or how extraordinarily you'll miss 
them,” the physician completed the 
sentence. 

II 


For East is East, and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet . 

It had been soddenly hot all day. 
Clarke, now five months returned, left 
his rooms at noon and went down to the 
street in search of coolness. The sky 
was oppressively lowering, an acrid 
breath from the east stirred through the 
air, rendering the street corners tolerable 
the sheltered blocks between them wastes 
of heat. As the man moved slowly 
between the tall, familiar buildings, their 
stone fronts belched forth warmth upon 
him like the opened doors of ovens. He 
stopped at one half a dozen blocks above 
his rooms, and going in, ordered a cool 
and scanty luncheon. When he had 
eaten and returned again to the pave- 
ment, he stood gazing up and down its 
deserted length in some perplexity to 
find his next occupation. 

To return to his rooms he knew to be 
useless. The Muse was not inhabiting 
them that day. A place of entertainment 
was unthinkable till evening. From sheer 
ennui at last he swung aboard a car, 
transferred from it to another and leav- 
ing that in turn, mounted those steps to 
which in dreams he had returned most 
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often during his four years of exile. A 
servant admitted him and he made his 
way unannounced to the library. Its 
doors and windows were set wide to catch 
the air; in the middle of the room four 
persons, three women and a man, were 
seated at cards. The smallest of the 
women sprang up to greet him with 
nervous enthusiasm. 

“Why, Rinton, so glad. Why didn't 
you say you were coming? Here, take 
my hand.” 

“T’ll_ watch,” Clarke objected, “It’s 
too hot to play anyway.” 

“It’s too hot not to,” the little lady 
corrected him. “Come. Take the cards. 
Well, if you won't * she sank into 
her seat with a little, high-pitched laugh. 
She was very tiny with a mass of elabo- 
rately twisted, pale yellow hair and a 
colorless, small-featured face which made 
her complete self-possession and maturity 
of manner seem almost elfish. 

“We've been playing all the morning,” 
she confided over her shoulder, ‘““One has 
to do something to forget the heat. How 
goes it with you? Wouldn’t the writing 
write?” 

“Not a word,’ Clarke admitted, 
“That’s why I came out.” 

He seated himself by the table and 
began watching the play with a perfunc- 
tory show of interest. Two of the play- 
ers were new to him—acquaintances made 
since his return, and for the most part 
the conversation touched on things and 
people with which he was unfamiliar. 
The girl who had greeted his coming 
dragged the talk back to him from time 
to time, but in the intervals he was free 
to realize every prickling start of perspi- 
ration, to decide upon the inanity of 
cards as a form of amusement and 
wonder why he had come. 

A third man was ushered in presently 
to whom the hand Clarke had refused 
was successfully relinquished. A maid 
brought in glasses of iced tea for their 
refreshment, and under cover of the 
resultant stir the two non-players crossed 
to the windows and seated themselves 
beside them. 

“How can you stand it, Eleanor?” 
Clarke asked under his breath. 

The little lady smiled with obviously 
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intentional misunderstanding. “I’m hope- 
lessly urban, you know. I’d rather be 
over-heated than bored.” 

“T don’t mean the heat exactly,’ Clarke 
protested. A vagrant, salt-tainted puff 
of wind brushed against his cheek and 
suggested to him what it was he had 
meant. . “It’s this eternal card-playing 
and chattering and staying inside four 
walls. Let’s get out of doors somewhere. 
Will you go down to the beach? It’s 
early enough.” 

The girl raised her eyebrows and 
nodded almost imperceptibly toward the 
table. 

“Your sister can do the honors. They’d 
drive a strong man mad anyway. And I 
can’t write to-day.” 

“It seems you never can ‘write to-day’ 
since you came back, Rinton,” she com- 
mented. “I wonder sometimes if it has 
become a habit.” 

“A habit?” Clarke repeated after her. 

“Yes—to find your work impossible in 
these surroundings, to dislike the things 
we do and the people we have around us. 
If we are really so objectionable 4 
She let the words trail off into silence. 

“You mean?” the man prompted her. 

“That you’ve gotten the western idea, 
and the invalid idea, too, Rinton. You 
can’t be content reasonably employed 
under a roof any more. The miles I’ve 
walked with you since you came back!” 
She emphasized their length with a 
despairing gesture. 

Involuntarily the man’s lips twisted. 
He remembered the walks—six blocks to 
a matinee, three from one car line to 
another, a stroll or two in the park. 

“T don’t know that exercise is a western 
prerequisite,” he objected, “I hated 
Monterey; you know that. I stayed only 
as long as I was forced.” 

“And you hate it here. And nothing 
forces you to stay. I suppose in time one 
gets so accustomed to being discon- 
tented ‘s 

“I believe you've hit it,” said the man 
suddenly. He got up and stood beside 
her. “You're peculiarly enlightening 
to-day, Eleanor. I’m glad I came out. 











I suppose in four years now an invalid 
might get—selfish? He might get so used 
to receiving consideration 
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“*More blessed to give’” the little 
lady murmured scarcely above her breath. 
Her tiny, pallid face was altogether free 
from emotion. 

““More blessed to give’ advice any- 
how,” the man corroborated her. “We're 
both good at it. But I’m afraid you've 
made a center shot this time. Do you 
remember your ‘Tomy?’ ‘I bounced so 
much o’ Thrums to the London folk, and 
now the first day I’m in Thrums I heard 
mysel’ bouncing o’ London.’ And 
certainly all the time I was in Monte- 
rey 

“Careful!” she warned him involun- 
tarily. His voice had risen a little and 
she glanced toward the table. She was 
twisting her fingers nervously. 

“Well?” he said and held out his hand. 
As she laid in it the ring she had been 
turning, his fingers tried to close over 
hers. “I'll end with one magnanimous 
statement that’s neither sick nor discon- 
tented. I bear no malice, Eleanor. I’m 
glad you-came through with the truth.” 
He paled a little in saying it. He was 
rather grateful than otherwise for the 
break, but suddenly he hated her that her 
hand slid out of his with no responsive 
pressure. 

He got away presently. It was still 
irritatingly hot, and as he made his way 
down town he returned cynical thanks 
for the fact; a cooler day would have left 
self-control to both of them. But he had 
not, on the whole, much relish for cyni- 
cism. The crude force of his compre- 
hension was yet too new upon him. So 
he was simply spoiled—no more romantic 
affliction. He had acquired the habit of 
discontent. 

“But I can unacquire it,” he deter- 
mined, and set his lips resolutely into a 
smile. A moment later he burst into 
honest laughter at the ridiculousness of 
the attempt. Life was savorless to him, 
whatever the cause, and had been savor- 
less since the first excited weeks of home- 
coming. No careful watching of features 
could change the central fact. And the 
fact itself was no food for laughter. To 
go through a whole life unsatisfied ! 

“T’ll go down and take a look at the 
water,” he decided, “that always did 
brace me up, and I can think things out.” 



































She was waiting for him when he retraced the trail. 
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But along the water front the thinking 
out process was no easier than in the 
street. He did not question the truth of 
his discovery; the fault lay in himself, 
but how to change it? There was no 
tangible thing on which to put his finger 
with “This I hate!” only a vague disgust. 
His lungs ached for alien air; the sights 
and sounds of the city nauseated him. 
The decalogue of his resolutions of 
reform nauseated him, too, though he 
rehearsed them doggedly. 

“T shall see more of people and without 
criticizing them. I shall look up new 
interests. I shall not expect them to 
devote themselves to talking of me or my 
topics.” A remorseful memory halted 
him there. There had been one pre- 
eminently on whom he had inflicted such 
conversation. He had not seen the girl 
before he left Monterey, though he had 
written to her. 

“And she never once intimated that I 
depressed her,’ he remembered warmly, 
“Not even that last great day when I 
was chiefly absorbed in its being my 
anniversary. And when all the way across 
the hills I talked to her about another 
woman.” A wry amusement filled him at 
the recollection. “I'd like to own up to 
her how it turned out. I wonder i 

The thought stopped there. <A sud- 
den, pungent desire, unmistakable as the 
flaunting gold of the poppy had swept 
across the drab of his disinterest. In an 
instant his whole grey horizon flamed 
with the radiance of it. With all the soul 
and body of him he wanted the girl. 

“‘And the rest of it, too; the rest of it,” 
he protested aloud, not knowing that he 
had spoken. Not the girl alone, but the 
free content in her eyes, the brown of her 
smooth arms and throat and the vivid, 
wind-cooled sunshine which had _ tinted 
them. The level beat of water upon clean 
sand, the sound to which he had waked 
and slept, rushed back upon him, the 
acrid smell of pines as the sun strikes 
through them. His clenched hands beat 
together at the strength of the memory. 

“T’d give ” he promised, and then 








for the second time he laughed aloud. 
“If one’s happiness is always to lie at 
the far end of a continent,” he pondered. 

It had taken him three hours to leave 





Monterey. He left New York slowly, 
with duty calls paid, with packing and 
arrangement for the forwarding of work. 
He journeyed slowly, too, for a double 
doubt assailed him. Would the girl be 
glad of his return? That was_ its 
acknowledged, conventional side. Its 
unacknowledged side was yet more dis- 
tracting: Would he himself be glad? 
He had experienced the effect of distance 
upon a landscape too often to be quite 
sure. 

He reached Monterey in the early 
afternoon. As he climbed the familiar 
footpath and tapped out the accustomed 
signal, his five months of absence fell 
away from him like a cloak. When the 
girl came running to meet him, bare- 
headed and with outstretched hands, it 
was a conscious effort to greet her with- 
out the old, unspoken demand upon her 
sympathies. She was glad to see him 
beyond question, more comradely glad- 
ness than he would have chosen, but still 
unmistakably glad. For himself, with his 
first glimpse of her, almost with his first 
whiff of the cool, salt-laden air, he had 
known that the second doubt was laid. 

“And you don’t ask what brought me?” 
he suggested presently. 

Her face clouded at that. 
posed———”’ she _ hesitated. 

He shook his head. “Not a bit of it, 
nobody sent me. Nobody even takes an 
interest in my lungs. But I found I was 
missing it, and I came back to tell you 
so, and to tell you that the things we 
talked about that last day—and the 
woman we talked about—all went up in 
moonshine as soon as I reached them. 
And the only real thing 

“She had forgotten?” the girl inter- 
rupted him. The question was almost 
a denial. 

“Both of us. I found I didn’t like it. 
I didn’t like the heavy air they breathed 
nor the stone houses they lived in nor 
they’re giving me two pennies in change 
from a purchase. And when I discovered 
the one thing I did want ” It was 
close upon his lips, but her direct, uncon- 
scious gaze warned him in time—‘Why 
I found I’d have to earn it first,” he 
ended lightly, ““And I came back to wait 
for it here—in the garden of content.” 
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IN PORTLAND HARBOR 


A GOAL FOR 


By C. C. 


T IS the active, healthy, 
ambitious young man, 
with red blood in his 
veins, who will be 
interested by the facts 
here presented. His 
yearning to achieve 
requires something 
more than common- 
place opportunity to 
satisfy. To win success, 
to become a factor in 
the world, he is willing to brave the 
jungle, endure the desert, bury himself 
in a factory, or fight for his business life 
and honor in marts of trade. He is deter- 
mined to win. His work is done with 
zest and relish. The clash of conflict to 
him is music. All temporary considera- 
tion of home, ease and luxury fail to 
restrain him when opportunity calls. 
Without compunction or regret he tears 
himself from the tender bonds of family 
and friends, and eagerly faces the 
obstacles he must dig through in his 
striving for a future. It is such young 
men—the kind of young men who do 
things in this world—who, with enthu- 
siasm and impetuosity, so frequently 








YOUNG MEN 


CHAPMAN 


sacrifice themselves and their powers on 
the first opportunity which presents 
itself. They are so active and eager that 
it is hard for them to calmly ponder over 
various possibilities and choose with 
deliberation that which is genuinely for 
permanent best interest. Like the six 
hundred at Balaklava, they are ready to 
charge into the cannon’s mouth. Count- 
less armies of them, fired by the examples 
of success in the large cities in the East, 
throng to the great centers of population, 
there to destroy, if not to be destroyed, 
in the terrific struggle, which is inevitable 
from lack of room and limited oppor- 
tunity. Only a small part of fertile 
America’s annual crop of virile young 
men is turned towards the broad West, 
where there is so much room to grow, 
where opportunity is limitless, and where 
the future holds out rewards far ahead 
of anything that can be wrung from the 
established affluence of the East. So loud 
is the hum of industry, and so dazzling 
the glamour of the great cities, that the 
distant call of a mighty empire—the call 
for sturdy, robust young men—is heard 
only by the far-seeing few. These few 
become empire-builders. 
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A half century ago, before the rail- 
roads traversed the continent, the vast 
Columbia valley was explored and settled 
by pioneer men and women of mighty 
spirit. Since the railroads came, the at- 
traction of climate, rather than the call 
of opportunity, has been bringing popu- 
lation. This is even more true of other 
parts of the great West. The quest for 
health and pleasure lured hundreds of 
thousands across the Rockies to the Paci- 
fic Slope. Those who came were reward- 
ed far beyond their fondest hopes. The 
invalid and the indolent found not only 
ease, but such alluring opportunities 
that the slightest effort was productive 
of profit. The creative energy of the 
pioneer, the revitalized enthusiasm of the 
health-seeker, and the financial resources 
of the pleasure-lover, combined, de- 


veloped resources, built cities and estab- 
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lished a civilization that to-day compares 
favorably with that of the parent eastern 
States. 

It is characteristic of their spirit that 
pioneers like to claim and hold as their 
own the localities they discover and in- 
habit. They are strong, bold and hardy, 
rather than tender, sympathetic and hos- 
pitable. Those portions of the West, 
which were settled before the railroads 
came, have been slow to welcome the less 
hardy visitors and colonists whom the 
railroads brought. As a consequence 
there are, or have been, two distinct 
classes of cities in the far West; first, 
those which were established and flour- 
ished before the day of the railroad, and, 
second, those which have been created 
largely as a consequence of railroad de- 
velopment. The older cities, dominated by 
the strong, hardy pioneer element, seldom 




















THE UNITED STATES CRUISERS CHICAGO AND BOSTON AT PORTLAND 
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THE CORBETT BUILDING IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, FIFTH AND MORRISON STREETS, PORTLAND 


seemed hospitable, either to toruist, 
colonist or capitalist. The people of 
these older cities were secure; they were 
wealthy and well satisfied with the empire 
and influence, which were mainly estab- 
lished by themselves. With Spartan con- 


tempt for those whom they regarded as 
weaklings, these pioneer builders of 
cities held themselves aloof and superior, 
indifferent to the establishment in other 
localities of newer, more enterprising, 
and possibly less substantial communities. 
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development which insisted upon going 
on in spite of their indifference. 
Portland has been a type of this older 
order of cities. At the head of deep sea 
navigation in the Columbia valley, only 


Things were “boomed” in these new 
cities, and when the “booms” flattened 
cut, as they occasionally did, the grizzled 
old pioneers said, “We told you so.” 
When the “booms” did not flatten out, as 
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THE COUCH BUILDING, FOURTH STREFT, ABOUT READY FOR OCCUPANCY. THE ROTHSCHILD BUILDING, A STEEL, 


CLASS A STRUCTURE, 1S BEING ERECTED ON THE CORNER 


was far more often the case, and great 
cities were built at the termini of the 
railroads, the pioneers gradually opened 
their eyes to the opportunity for invest- 
ment of money, and began to finance the 


one hundred miles from the ocean she was 
absolute monarch of the Pacific North- 
west. Down to her door, by Nature’s 
great waterways, floated the commerce 
of a region nearly as extensive as the 
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TWO BUILDINGS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION ON 
FIFTH STREET, PORTLAND—THE NEW RETAIL DIS- 
TRICT. THE STEEL STRUCTURE IS THAT OF THE 
COMMERCIAL CLUB. ALL PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING 
BUILDINGS IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION, AND 
USED TO ILLUSTRATE THIS ARTICLE, WERE TAKEN 
THE SAME WEEK, SHOWING AS REMARKABLE 
BUILDING PROGRESS AS ANY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. THE INCREASE IN BUILDING IN APRIL, 
1907, OvER 1906, was 167 PER CENT, SO THAT 
PRACTICALLY A NEW CITY IS BEING ERECTED IN 
PORTLAND TO-DAY 


Mississippi valley. Wealthy, independent 


and supreme, Portland sat inactive, let- 
ting the trade of an empire come to her. 
She built her own railroads, penetrating 
her tributary territory and meeting the 
transcontinental lines as they came. When 
other railroads were projected toward the 
Northwest, Portland hardly turned a 
finger to bring them her way. With in- 
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difference she saw them cross the mighty 
Cascade range, amid untold difficulties, 
and establish termini at tidewater. Great 
rival cities grew at those points, and, 
never indifferent to sure profits from 
conservative investment of capital, Port- 
land supplied the sinews of development 
from her vast hoard of riches. With the 
help of Portland capital her sister cities 
grew and prospered, soon rivalling her 
in population, if not in trade and wealth. 
The railroads advertised the new cities, 
and they advertised themselves, espec- 
ially in the East, so that the new names 
were more spoken than the old. Proud 
and affluent Portland refused to blow her 
own horn. 

But it was as impossible to ignore the 
city as to ignore the great Columbia 
river. Portland is an ever-present fact. 
Strategically its location gives it com- 
mand of the commerce of the vast valley. 
Grain and lumber would roll down hill. 
The manufacturers and her immense 
stocks of goods held for her the jobbing 
trade of an empire. The city kept on 
growing. Her population doubled and 
trebled in a decade. People went to 
Portland—not because she was adver- 
tised, for she was not; not because she 
was boomed, for she was not; not because 
of her hospitality, for she was anything 
but hospitable-—but because they could 
make money there. Her position gave her 
advantages over any other city—advant- 
ages that will always keep her supreme— 
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THE FIRST STORY OF THE BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING AT THE CORNER OF FOURTH AND OAK STREETS. 


THIS BUILDING 


IS TO BE ELEVEN STORIES HIGH, OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
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and people had to come 
here if they wanted the 
best location for estab- 
lishing trade and fort- 
une. 

It wasn’t the weak- 
lings who came, or the 
enthusiasts. If any 
such came, they were 
usually discouraged 
and disheartened by 
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Then came the panic 
—the dark days of 
1893-95. Conservative, 
substantial, _ strongly 
entrenched, the city 
suffered little, and by 
virtue of her financial 
might she financed the 
entire Pacific North- 
west through those 
teoublous times. Her 








the stern conservative THE HOTEL LENOX ON THIRD STREET 


atmosphere of the 

place. They were hardy men who came 
—men who could hold their own—men 
for whom lack of sympathy or lack of 
co-operation had no terrors—men whose 
strength and conservatism enabled them 
to meet equally strong and conservative 
men on an equal and independent footing. 
And so great were the opportunities, so 
vast the development and so immense 
the commerce which continued to flow 


into the metropolis that all who came, 
prospered. 


great jobbing concerns 
carried millions and 
millions in accounts on their books until 
the stress was over, and continued to 
carry and pay for stocks of goods second 
only to those of New York and Chicago. 
The return of national prosperity found 
Portland as usual, affluent, indifferent, 
supreme. With the increase in demand, 
manufactures were enlarged, stocks 
increased and markets extended—all 
without strain or enterprise. The city 
grew for the same reason a great bank 
grows, because of its utility. And she 














THE BALDWIN-DOWNING BUILDING, CORNER EAST PARK AND ALDER STREETS. 


WITHIN A STRETCH OF TWO BLOCKS OF 


THIS BUILDING ARE THREE OTHER STRUCTURES UNDER WAY, ONE OF THEM THE MASONIC TEMPLE 
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srew in much the same 


bank grows, 
with no hubbub, no 
shouting, no “boom- 
ing” of any kind, grew 
because of a normal, 
inevitable demand that 
she should grow. 

It would be a mis- 
take to assume that 
Portland was abso- 


way a 





to act. On one day 
the capital stock of 
the exposition was sub- 
scribed. With charac- 
teristic conservatism 
Portland finished the 
exposition on time, 
conducted it on a pay- 
ing basis and declared 
a dividend. For the 
first time Portland was 








lutely unknown in the 
East. The financial 
centers knew and reckoned with her. 
Merchant princes of New York and 
Chicago had such vast dealings with 
her that when they decided to estab- 
lish branches they came to Portland. 
['ransportation kings jealously watched 
each other for fear some one of them 
would obtain imperial advantage by 
gaining control of the Columbia gateway 
through to Portland and the Pacific. 
Then approached the anniversary of 
the Lewis and Clark expedition. Port- 
land decided to celebrate. To decide was 


A NEW EAST SIDE STRUCTURE 


advertised. 

On the heels of the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition came the 
announcement that the Hill lines would 
build down the north bank of the 
Columbia river to Portland, coupled 
with which was the important news that 
the Harriman System was to rebuild 
its track along the south bank of the 
Columbia. Parallelling each other on 
both banks of this broad waterway these 
steel highways form the only route by 
which the Pacific can be reached by rail 
on a water level. The grade amounts to 
scarcely two-tenths of one per cent by 














ONE OF PORTLAND'S SHADED HIGHWAYS 
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A BUSINESS DAY ON SIXTH STREET. THE TOWER BUILDING IS THAT OF “‘ THE OREGONIAN,’ THE GREAT JOURNALISTIC 
POWER OF OREGON 


either of these two lines. Nowhere else Portland at the junction of these 
on the North American continent can any water-level transcontinental railways, 
other railroad lines ever reach the Pacific with sea-going vessel facilities, has ad- 
through a river channel, as there is no vantages that no other western city can 
other river channel cut by nature through ever hope to possess. The possibilities 
the immense Pacific Coast mountain for industrial and commercial develop- 
ranges. ment are simply beyond imagination. 














PORTLAND'S HARBOR IN THE SAWMILL DISTRICT 
COPYRIGHT, 1906, BY KISER PHOTO CO. PORTLAND OREGON 
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THE WELLS, FARGO BUILDING AT PORTLAND—ONE OF THE MANY NEW BUILDINGS IN COURSE 
OF CONSTRUCTION. IT WILL BE OCCUPIED LARGELY BY THE OFFICES OF THE OREGON 
RAILWAY AND NAVICATION COMPANY AND THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OPYRIGHT, 1903, BY KISER PHOTO CO., PORTLAND OREGON 
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The reality of it at this date is a reve- 
lation. In actual building operation 
Portland ranks sixth of all the cities in 
the United States. In wheat shipments 
she ranks third, and is running a close 
race for second place. In bank deposits 
per capita she is rivalled only by the 
heaviest financial centers of the East. 
Her bank clearings are settled daily in 
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to what is known as the “hot air’ method 
of exploitation. That spirit of enter- 
prise, so characteristic of all the new 
western cities, which prompts the child 
to lisp population claims long before it 
goes to kindergarten, is entirely absent 
here. It is doubtful whether any com- 
mercial body, newspaper official or organ- 
ization of any kind has any very definite 
population claim that it is 








insisting upon. The people 
are not worrying about how 
much population the city has; 
they are too busy. They are 
not worrying about whether 
some other city has more 
population; they are too busy. 
It is not that the facts do not 
justify high-sounding claims. 
Every census that has been 
taken—the school enumera- 
tion, the registration of voters, 
the postal records, the direct- 
ory enumeration and the fed- 
eral census itself—all place 
Portland at the top of the list 








IN THE FESIDENCE DISTRICT OF PORTLAND 





gold, as becomes a city of 
Portland’s conservatism, but 
in spite of this statistical 


handicap she continues to 
rank high among the cities of 
the country both in quantity 
and in proportion of increase 
during the past years. 

Located in the heart of the 
greatest forests in the world 
the city for years, has been the 
greatest lumber manufactur- 
ing center in the country. 
Portland ships more flour and 
lumber to the Orient than any 











other city. The great packing 
companies have located here 
their stock yards for the Pacific Coast 
and Oriental trade. These and other 
overwhelming facts of industrial pro- 
gress, considered with the city’s conserv- 
atism, which tells much, while saying 
little, are what the young men of to-day 
should consider. 

Portland must be studied, understood 
and appreciated. She never will shout 
to attract attention. She is a stranger 


of Pacific Northwest cities in population. 
Yet the city refuses to grow excited over 
her size. As a banker expressed it 
recently, ‘““What difference does it make 
to us what city is the largest in the Pacific 
Northwest; Portland has interest in all 
of the cities.” 

The atmosphere of substantiality and 
conservatism invariably impresses the 
inquirer or the visitor, even if it does not 
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direct attention so quickly or appeal so 
picturesquely as the bustle and hubbub of 
nearly all other western cities. The ab- 
sence here of the spirit of boastfulness 
always surprises the traveller, touring 
west of the Mississippi. This lack of 
brag is more than compensated for by the 
intense affection that the city’s sons and 
daughters feel for their home city. This 
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of the most delightful localities in the 
world from a home point of view; in a 
climate unexcelled for health or pleasure, 
and in a community where ideals of busi- 
ness and home life are genuinely old- 
fashioned, conservative and high. 

The same thought, in a measure, comes 
to the new western man that came to 
explorers Lewis and Clarke, that came 

to Frémont-—the thought of 








the pathfinder: Here is the 
world as God made it, above 
and beyond all the artificialties 
that hamper and choke one in 
the maelstrom of big centers 
of population. The snow- 
‘apped crests of the Cascades 
are here; pointing skyward, 
suggesting new aims and high 
ambitions; the new world of 
growth and progress, with its 
striving and hopeful men and 
women, with all the breadth of 
vision and strength of ideals 
that come by contact with the 
big things of Nature. 








TYPICAL HOMES ON 


PORTLAND HILLS 





pride and fonaness is con- 
tagious. It is the same pride 
a craftsman feels in his handi- 
work, the inventor in his crea- 
tion, and the wife in her home. 
The young man who wishes 
to have a part in the further 
upbuilding of a powerful 
opulent city, who wishes to 
earn the privilege of standing 
shoulder to shoulder with 
brave pioneer spirits in the 
upbuilding of an empire, will 
do well not to ignore this city. 
he comes to Portland he 
will be where history has been 











made and is making, where 

industries have long been established, 
are growing and will continue to grow, 
where there is work and success for men 
of robust temperament. He must make 
good here, but once he makes good he 
finds himself one of a company of others 
who have made good, and who are doing 
things. And once established in Portland 
the young man has the satisfaction of 
realizing that he has built his home in one 


The fast-flowing Columbia, leading 


seaward from the far interior, and the 
Willamette, rushing northerly from its 
fertile valley form near their junction 
point a natural site for the great city that 
is growing up here. United to these 
advantages are the great resources of 
timber and minerals which to-day are 
compelling railway building in all direc- 
tions to open up territory long overlooked. 
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FARMING IN 


OREGON 


By DENNIs 


is better suited to diversified 
farming than the evergreen hills 
of western Oregon. The vast tracts of 
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thirty and forty years ago, used only as 
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in producing an abundance. With the 
cutting up and the dividing of the former 
thinly settled territory into prosperous 
communities, good roads have taken the 
place of the pack trail, rural mail routes 








BREAKFAST TIME IN THE PASTURE 








an out range for stock, have been broken 
up in recent years and divided into 
smaller farms, and each farm has become 
a veritable paradise of peace and plenty. 
The soil is fat and deep, the climate is 
delightful, and the farmer has no trouble 


have been established in every district, a 
schoolhouse has been built in almost every 
township, and about every farm has its 
telephone. 

The diversified farmer of the western 
Oregon hills is not a wheat king nor a 
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cattle king; though he is happier than 
any king could ever hope to be. He has 
a little of everything, and a plenty of all. 
There comes to him no threat that the 
heavens or the soil will turn against him 
in the regular yield of an abundant 
harvest. His ready cash is represented 
n his dairy herd, his alfalfa fields, his 
(lock of sheep and goats, his fat porkers, 
his chickens and his orchard. These and 
he products of these, are always ready 
noney and the demand is unlimited. His 
argest fields are those on which the 
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another source of income. The trees are 
kept well pruned and cleanly sprayed. 
There are frequent seasons when the 
orchard, or particularly that portion of 
it devoted to Newton pippin apples, 
brings returns of $500 to $600 an acre. 
The apples are marketed through some 
one of the Fruitgrowers’ Unions estab- 
lished in Oregon. 

Dairying is one of the big features of 
diversified farming in this section. As 
it is conducted here by modern methods, 
dairying is devoid of the drudgery and 








CUTTING THE SECOND CROP OF ALFALFA 








winter hay is grown. Alfalfa and vetch 
are sown, and from two to three crops 
are cut each season. Alfalfa alone, when 
baled and placed on the market, brings 
returns of from $75 to $100 an acre. 
The peach and apple orchard is 


hard labor that characterized the same 
business a few years ago. The farmer 
has a separator, and the milk from the 
herd of twelve or twenty cows is sepa- 
rated at once, the skim milk being fed 
to the calves and pigs, and the cream 
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placed in cans and taken to the creamery. 
The detail of setting in shallow pans, 
skimming and churning, is all obviated. 
At the close of every month the farmer 
receives a check from the creamery. 
Such cream, or butter fat as it is called, 
brings a good price always, selling for 
nearly twice as much as the same amount 
of butter would sell for. As the range 
is always good, the grass neither drying 
up in summer or freezing out in winter, 
the dairy farmer here has in his milk 
herd a constant source of money making. 
There are no seasons in this business— 
every month is the same—and the returns 
are limited only by the size of the herd, 
as well as by the care and attention the 
farmer gives the business. 

The farmer here nearly always keeps 
a flock of from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty sheep. Though this is 
not a herd by any means, it is amply 
large when counted in with the various 
other features of the farm, and adds its 
share to the yearly receipts. Such a flock 
gives returns of from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent on wool and mutton. It is 


necessary to feed the sheep and all of the 


stock in this section but a short time— 
just while the snow is on the ground, a 
period usually covered by the month of 
January. It is mainly for this purpose 
that the alfalfa hay is grown and stored 
away in the barns, from eighty to one 
hundred tons being required each season. 
The Southdown is the best breed of sheep 
for this locality. This being a middle- 
wooled sheep does well in the hills. They 
mature early, are hardy and prolific, are 
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nicely formed, and meet every demand 
for quality both for mutton and wool. 
Then there is the goat flock. Goats 
pay here an average of $1.10 each 
annually from mohair alone. The kids 
are worth from $2.50 to $3.50 when six 
months old, if of a good breed, which is 
nearly always the case in this section as 
only thoroughbred Angoras are raised. 
The western Oregon farmer has ample 
out range for his goats; in truth he can 
place them on his timbered quarter-sec- 
tion, back in the more rugged section of 
the mountains, and they will thrive and 
do well. Cougars, coyotes and other 
varmints that formerly devastated the 
flocks in Oregon are a thing of the past. 
The home life of this farmer is almost 
ideal. The rural delivery brings him his 
daily mail and daily paper, and the 
general establishment of the telephone 
has made it possible for him to call up 
anyone within a radius of one hundred 
miles or even a greater distance, within 
a few minutes. Though the winters are 
fully five months long here, they are 
never cold, and the abundance of balmy 
rain assures plenty and constant verdure 
for the summer. For the home circle 
there are books and papers and neigh- 
borhood chats over the telephone. Then 
there are parties and dances and school 
entertainments, or meetings of the 
Grange, and the winter, though possibly 
long in one way is remarkably short in 
another. Before the farmer is aware, 
there comes a warmth of spring, the 
pussy willow buds are bursting and the 
buttercups splash the meadows. 


SOME OREGON SOUTHDOWNS 
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IN A CREVASSE 


A MIDSUMMER ADVENTURE ON MOUNT HOOD 


By ANNE SHANNON Monroe 


66 HE only thing worth while is 
success,” the man affirmed as he 


strode along over the hard sur- 

face of the glacier, his step accompanied 
by the steady swing of his alpenstock. 

“That depends on what you mean 
by success,’ argued his companion, an 
athletic appearing young woman in stout 
boots, red sweater, and khaki skirt. 

“Success in whatever one sets out to do 
—in business, in money making, in chang- 
ing the map of the world, or adding to its 
biographies. Failure betokens a wavering 
will. I have no patience with the type of 
person—man or woman—who can be 
turned aside from that which he has 
determined to do by some commonplace 
contingency that may arise. Contingen- 
cies are always arising in every one’s 
experience. The successful person forges 
ahead, regardless; the weak inefficient 
person loses sight of his ultimate purpose 
and becomes inmeshed in that which 
should have been lightly dismissed as a 
mere incident. Look at yourself; see how 
you have got ahead! I admire you 
immensely—because you have succeeded. 
You have done what you said you would 
do long ago when you were a school girl. 
Just compare yourself with other girls 
of our old class whom we've met this 
summer.” 

“I have—often He did not notice 
the tired note of her voice. 

“What are they? Inane moon-faced 
creatures mending their husband’s socks 
7 


and minding their babies. And yet some 
of them had aspirations—in the old days. 
D’you know I’ve enjoyed all this—com- 
ing back to the Northwest and meeting 
so many of the old crowd—especially you 
—but I can’t contemplate with any admi- 
ration whatever a college woman’s con- 
tentment in so tame a life. And the men, 
our old schoolmates, many of them—all 
seem to be taking it easy, waiting for 
enterprising easterners to arrive in sufhi- 
cient numbers to inflate land values and 
thus supply them with an unearned 
income; they are not the ones who are 
building railroads, developing waterways, 
and energetically pushing this wonder- 
fully rich country to the front. No, they 
are off fishing or hunting at will, droning 
along and letting their magnificent oppor- 
tunities go to the stranger. They're 
‘dead wood’—so far as enterprise is 
concerned.” 

“They have each other, Paul—and 
their babies, and time to dream.” 

“While you and I have all the great 
busy world that does things.” He laughed 
boyishly, almost boisterously. “Do you 
know,” he continued with the same eager 
enthusiasm, “I wouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised to run onto you in Egypt next year 
after that jolly meet we had at the 
London Club, and again out here on this 
mountain climb. We who only touch the 
high places, Marion, are bound to run 
across each other often, for up where we 
live there’s never a crowd. "T'was great 
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of you to come along on this tramp with 
me to-day, away from all the rest. You 
are positive you must go down to Port- 
land to-morrow?” 

“Yes, I have been ordered by wire to 
hurry from this trip to Honolulu on a 
very important commission; and my boat 
leaves day after to-morrow.” 

“Honolulu! And I'll soon be back 
in New York—continents and oceans 
apart!” They stopped impulsively and 
gazed about them. In their tramp from 
the summer camp of the mountain climb- 
ers, half way up Mount Hood, they had 
crossed great snow fields, and were now 
well toward the center of the widest of 
the glaciers, seamed and criss-crossed by 
innumerable crevasses. They formed 
the one bright touch of color in the vast 
white landscape. Above the hard bleak 
ice-river at the center of which they 
stood, beyond the towering, terribly near 
dome of the white mountain, was the 


blueblack sky; while far to the horizon 
were range upon range of rugged pur- 
ple mountains strangely and fantastically 
marked by drifts of snow in their ravines, 
their jagged peaks piercing a soft veil- 


like mist that floated over and among 
them. 

The young woman held firmly to her 
broad felt hat, and the man caught at his 
cap, for the wind whipped fiercely 
about them as it howled and raged on its 
way down from the snow and ice fast- 
ness, the formation of ages. Snow and 
ice ever contended for supremacy in this 
frozen-water world, the wind, master of 
the situation, now favoring one, now the 
other, caught up the snow in great clouds, 
whirled it about with hurricane-like 
furiousness, later to deposit it in huge 
drifts here and there, submerging the 
glacier surface. Giant boulders, now 
snow-covered, were presently swept bare; 
and again they were piled high with 
snowdrift—the face of Nature con- 
tinually changing, shifting as the sands 
of the desert. 

It was a wild majestic scene; a scene 
that has commanded the reverence and 
awe of every person who has ever beheld 
it; a scene that many say surpasses the 
view from the Matterhorn. 

The man and woman stood silent some 
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moments gazing this way and then that. 

“It’s great!” he said at last; and then 
they resumed the tramp. The woman 
readily kept pace with his rapid gait, and 
their alpenstocks resounded with sharp 
clicks as the points of steel regularly 
struck the frozen surface. A mountain 
goat (Mazame) came feariessly out on 
top of a great boulder above the glacier 
and stared at them; while the ptarmi- 
gans flitted here and there, curious but 
unafraid. 

They made not at all an ideal picture: 
they were too real, too vital, too much 
alive; they were a part of the great throb- 
bing, working, doing, active world cut 
loose and transplanted to this out-of-the- 
way, unconquered, almost unknown part 
of Uncle Sam’s kingdom. They now cut 
their way across the ice-river in the teeth 
of the wind as determinedly as they had 
lately forged through the crowds of Fifth 
avenue or State street. The young 
woman’s golden-brown hair was blown 
fiercely about her wind-colored cheeks 
and her clear wide grey eyes looked out 
over the vast white expanse rather than 
to the man at her side. 

The man, of modern athletic mould, 
was of sparer build, and in his dark rest- 
less eyes gleamed the feverish haste of 
Wall street; he seemed as one on the 
threshold of great things. Their physi- 
cal appearance bespoke equal age, but in 
spirit they differed; she was as one who 
had already lived all of life, and was 
now watching the procession go by. 

“T must tell Rankin of meeting you in 
this jolly way when I get over to London 
again,” he said at length. “He was daffy 
about you—thought the way you told 
those Rocky mountain stories at the club 
that night the best thing he had ever 
heard. And you? I presume you'll make 
another story of this trip and our meet- 
ing?” 

“Oh do let me forget that life is only 
copy !” she exclaimed almost imploringly ; 
as she spoke she stepped quickly ahead 
as though physically expressing the 
impatience of her spirit; and Paul, to 
keep up, hurried his pace. Neither 
observed that they had stepped from 
hard ice to crusty snow; there was a 
sudden crushing through, a sharp cry 
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from the girl, a shout from the man, and 
they disappeared from view. They had 
plunged into a crevasse. 

The girl was the first to recover. She 
roused up, wiped the snow from her eyes, 
ears, hair, looked about the narrow walls 
that encompassed them, and seeing the 
man lying inert where he had fallen, 
sprang to his side, fearfully calling his 
name: 

“Paul!” 

He did not answer. She leaned over 
the heavy figure, turned him so as to 
look into his face—and went white and 
sick at sight of an ugly scalp wound from 
which the blood was flowing, staining 
darkly the snow on which he lay. In the 
course of the terrible fall his head had 
evidently struck a sharp ice abutment. 
For an awful moment she closed her 
eyes; and then she again turned to the 
task before her. She drew the red ban- 
danna—badge of Pacific Coast mountain 
climbers—from about her throat, knotted 
it and bound up the man’s head, resting 
it as best she could in her lap away from 
the snow. Then unfastening the canteen 
from about her shoulders, she poured 
water, a few drops at a time, on his face 
and between his lips. 

“Paul!” she called again and again as 
she continued her ministrations; but 
there was no sign of returning conscious- 
ness. 

She looked up—for the first time; saw 
the small spot of blueblack sky that 
showed through the opening their fall 
had made—far, far above jagged ice 
walls; and shudderingly returned her 
gaze to the limp figure of the man. “He 
will never know,” was her thought. 

Again, cautiously, as one who peeps 
little by little upon some horrible thing, 
shielding one’s self from sudden shock, 
she allowed her gaze to travel upward; 
she now saw with the quick perception of 
the close observer that the crevasse was 
peculiarly shaped—concave on one side 
and equally convex on the other; even 
should Paul recover, and be unhurt, he 
could never scale those icy walls. She 
now studied the bottom of the crevasse: 
where they rested the two walls had 
approached each other, and the snow 
drifting down had filled the space form- 





ing a snow-bridge which had caught 
them in their descent. How long would 
the snow-pack bear their weight? and 
then- 

Again she shuddered from head to 
foot, and turned appealingly, beseech- 
ingly to the man whose head was a heavy 
weight in her lap. 

“Paul!” she cried, “Oh Paul!” She 
shook him as one would a sleeping child; 
but there was no response. 

She remembered that he usually carried 
a pistol when on a tramp in the moun- 
tains. If she could fire it the shot might 
be heard by some guide wandering alone 
over the glacier. She reached down into 
his hip pocket; the pistol was not there— 
but a brandy flask was; drawing it out 
she quickly unscrewed the stopper and 
began moistening the man’s lips with the 
liquor; while doing so she called loudly 
for help; but the sound only spent itself 
against the icy walls of her narrow tomb, 
and fell mockingly about her. 

Desperately, and yet not without a 
certain note of resignation, she began to 
sing, continuing all the time the applica- 
tion of brandy to the man’s lips. As she 
sang the desperation went out of her 
voice and into it came the sweet maternal 
note of ministering womankind; the 
God’s will of a mother nature. The 
figure half in her lap stirred, moved, and 
with a long breath partly turned. 

“Paul,” she cried softly, drawing him 
closely to her, and putting her lips down 
to his ear. She did not want him to know 
—not all at once. “Paul, do you feel 
any pain?” 

“Where am I?” he asked, attempting 
strongly to sit up and beginning to tug 
at the bandages about his eyes. 

“You are with me, dear boy—Marion; 
you've hurt your head a little; there now, 
let the bandage stay a bit; tell me, move, 
—does your body pain you? Try it just 
a little—no, no don’t take off the bandage 
—not just yet—move, Paul, stretch out 
your limbs—are you hurt?” 

He did so. “Not a bit!” he exclaimed. 
“I say, where am I?” And he tore the 
handkerchief from his head. 

“Great heavens!” 

He looked about at the narrow icy 
walls spiked with immense cruel icicles, 
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up at the far splotch of blueblack sky, 
then down to the depths that showed 
black and ominous just beyond their rest- 
ing place. 

“How long was I—how long has it 
been?” he asked. 

“An eternity, or a second; I don't 
know!” her voice trembled. 

With the intelligence of an experi- 
enced mountain climber, he too, at once 
recognized their position to be hopeless; 
but with the desperation of hopelessness 
he rose to his feet, felt for his jack- 
knife, then remembered he had cached it 
only that morning while preparing for 
the great climb to the crater. With a 
knife he might have done something. 

He now turned to Marion. “And you 
sitting there so calm, Marion—Marion, 
any other woman would be in hysterics.” 

“You never stumbled into a crevasse 
with any other woman,’ she answered 
evenly, “Don’t be so sure you know 
women, Paul.” Then presently, “You 
do know something of glaciers—How 
long a time have we?” 

He did not try to deceive her; she had 
a right to know. 

He thought a moment, then steadying 
his voice, answered: “It is now about 
eleven o’clock. The wind is blowing a 
gale up there. Unless the wind dies out, 
and the sun shines hot on the snow there 
will be no perceptible change down here. 
Should it turn warmer, and the wind die 
out the snow and ice above would begin 
to melt, trickle down the crevasse, 
and 4 

“And this snow bridge would sink— 
or plunge lower.” 

He paled as she put his own unwilling 
conclusion into words. How much more 
terrible a thing becomes when trans- 
formed from thought to speech! 

“But that will not happen; it will not 
turn warmer.” 

“Paul, I have a right to the whole 
truth.” 

Her clear wide eyes mercilessly drew 
each word from him. He went on: “We 
will not freeze to death for some time; 
we are two well sheltered from the wind 
and our clothing is thick. They may 
find us though as we foolishly told no one 
where we were going it will be a long 
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hard search. They won’t miss us till 
to-night when all the parties return to 
camp from the various endurance trips; 
and besides we are too far down to be 
heard—or seen. But every member of 
the camp will be out on the search—trust 
to that. These loyal westerners will 
never give up till they know.” 

“That will be a long time; how long 
was it Colonel Hawkins said would be 
required for a bottle dropped into one of 
these crevasses to come out at the snout? 
two hundred and thirteen years, wasn’t 
it? A glacier is a slow traveler—a foot 
a day, this one moves. Now, let us by 
all means be honest: we will not starve to 
death for a week or ten days; we have 
chocolate and dried fruit that will keep 
us alive quite awhile. We won't freeze 
to death—not for sometime. But there is 
little likelihood of our being found, and 
this snow bridge may give way any 
moment carrying us down with it. In 
one form or another Old Death is 
stealthily stalking toward us.” 

“Yes.” He stood, his hands in his 
pockets, gazing upward. He was the 
picture of strong, hopeful, twentieth 
century manhood strangely caught in 
one of old Nature’s snarls. The girl 
watched him as he stood there. He was 
so splendid, so strong, so full of plans, 
so bent on achievement! Unconsciously 
the tears filled her eyes, and her lips 
quivered. Suddenly he turned to her. 

“What a brute I am!” he exclaimed, 
and impulsively he put his arms about 
her, drawing her closely to him, and 
nestling her head—that proud, self- 
reliant little head that had never bent 
under a blow or drooped from discourage- 
ment—close against his shoulder. His 
great sympathetic heart was touched into 
instant expression. 

“God knows if there was any thing I 
could do—if by giving my life I could 
save yours—if there was any risk I could 
run—I’d do it gladly—gladly I’d do it, 
Marion,” he poured forth, touching his 
lips now to her sunny hair, now to her 
hand, caught and held in his strong 
clasp. “Don’t despair—I was a fool to 
speak so hopelessly a while ago. You 
seemed so strong—you always seem so 
strong—but that’s no reason for my 
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speaking so. After all, it was only my 
opinion and what’s an opinion worth— 
down here?” He smiled at the conceit— 
he was by profession a lawyer. “You 
know I am not always right in my 
opinions. We may be rescued within an 
hour.” 

He had given vent to the torrent of 
words rapidly, brokenly, in an effort to 
comfort where the facts gave no warrant 
for comfort. He had suddenly realized 
her femininity; some way, previously, 
she had been so much more the comrade 
than the woman. 

Please don’t talk so, dear. You do not 
understand; it was of you I was thinking 
—your life; it’s a terrible thing to end 
it so; but for myself, I don’t seem to 
mind at all. I am rather weary of it all, 
Paul, I don’t seem to find living and 
doing and succeeding so—-so interesting 
as you do.” 

He pushed her from him and looked 
into her face in amazement. This from 
Marion! The dauntless, proud-spirited, 
forging ahead Marion! The woman of 


ambition, of courage, of independence, 
who as a girl had cut out the path her 


womanhood should know, and as a woman 
had followed it. Even in his tragic 
situation this new vision of his old friend 
was surprising enough to startle him. 

“I understand,” he cried out at last, 
“you are being plucky as usual—you are 
meeting danger bravely—you put my 
rebellion to shame.” It was the only 
explanation his reason gave him. 

“Oh Paul, if you knew the courage it 
takes to go on living, you would not 
wonder that—that I have the courage to 
die.” And she let her head rest on his 
shoulder, yielding herself freely to his 
enfolding arms. 

“Marion,” he said, in a wonderment of 
perplexity, putting his fingers tenderly 
beneath her beautiful chin, and raising 
her face till he looked deep into those 
wells of eyes, “why have you never 
talked freely with me before; why have 
you not admitted that your life did not 
fulfill your desires?” 

She did not answer. 

Still holding her closely he looked 
about him; he realized afresh the pre- 
cariousness of their position; under them 
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yawned the grave. Awful as the situa- 
tion was, terrible and sure as their end 
appeared, he still felt a certain zest in 
the experience of the moment. The blood 
coursed rapidly through his veins; life 
seemed never to have been so rich, so 
full. It had always been so when with 
Marion. In the old school days she had 
inspired his first impulse to be and to do; 
her spirit had awakened his. That one 
evening spent together at the author’s 
club in London five years ago had been 
to him as a fresh draught of old, long- 
forgotten wine; always she had been his 
better self, stimulating him, urging him 
on, pushing him ahead to pass the 
achievements of average men. And yet 
it had never been so much her words, but 
the power of her own _ indomitable 
example; and, too, his finer senses were 
always awakened by her presence; with 
her he was fully alive. Even now, at 
the bottom of a crevasse he experienced a 
sense of pleasure in the very fact that he 
was with her. Some men would long ago 
have called it love; he had flirted with 
many a pretty girl, and made love to his 
full quota of charming widows, but some 
way he had never classed her with these 
other women. They were all as so many 
children to whom he might say, “Run 
away now, I’ve no time for you,” when 
he should see her coming. She was as his 
other, more reliable self; the self that 
went straight ahead and did things it 
wanted to do and knew it could do. It 
had almost been as though he comforted 
himself by saying, “Well, whether or 
not I come to anything, there’s no doubt 
about what Marion will do.” Lately his 
plans had begun to mature; recognition 
had followed promotion, and he was 
already mentioned in the East as one of 
“New York’s successful younger law- 
yers.” And here he was, after a decade 
of work and struggle out in the big active 
world, back in dreamy old Oregon facing 
Death at the bottom of a crevasse—with 
Marion! 

He selected the very central spot of 
the snowbridge and drew her cautiously 
toward it. He seated himself, bracing 
his back against the concave ice wall, his 
feet against the convex one; he made a 
place for her beside him, protecting her 
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as much as possible from contact with 
the ice. He had so placed himself that 
should the snow bridge suddenly give 
way, he could in a measure check their 
fall. He demanded of Death this much 
—a warning. 

“Marion, dear,” he said, drawing her 
tenderly to his side, “tell me all about 
life—and you. Tell me what it is you 
have missed—that I have known nothin 
of.” 

“T will tell you,” she answered. “The 
false note is struck in a woman’s life 
when she turns aside from her natural 
destiny to flimsier things that seem in the 
eyes of inexperience to be of value. The 
primary instinct of a woman’s nature is 
the maternal instinct. It is there as a 
little child, it grows with her womanhood, 
and it ripens as her years advance. If 
this instinct finds natural expression 
through marriage and motherhood while 
one is in her first youth she knows noth- 
ing of its intensity; if not, there is an 
ever increasing sense of wrong, of lone- 
liness, of mistake. Her life is empty 
though it may be full of duties and what 
are called triumphs. No achievement can 
ease away the heartache of denied 
motherhood. No pleasure can still the 
heartcry for one’s own. It is loneliness 
always and forever; it is maintaining a 
soul-sepulcher.” 

He felt the softness of her wondrous 
gold-brown hair beneath his chin; it put 
him in a quietly dreamy mood; and yet 
he argued: “But Marion, all women may 
marry—there are husbands enough.” , 

“When one is young,” she continued, 
as though she would be understood, “and 
impressionable-——when romance is busy 
with one’s heart, ambition is also busy 
with one’s head. We imagine that we 
must do great things in the world, and 
get our names into history for other 
school girls to study over. We want to 
try our mettle—just as a young man 
does; and in so doing we see life in its 
true colors, the illusions torn away. This 
makes it difficult—we don’t fall in love 
readily. This also makes us safe, com- 
fortable friends for the men whom we 
admire; they grow to look upon us as 
splendid comrades, they glory in our 
achievements, they surround us at the 
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clubs and toast our wit and wisdom—but 
when they want a wife they go to some 
simple-natured woman whose accomplish- 
ments end in making coffee and whose 
faith in them is absolute. All women can 
marry—true enough; but a woman who 
has seen something of the world can not 
blind herself to the truth; she can 
not become merely conventional, and 
compromise with fate. She feels that 
life would be so wonderful a thing, 
shared with just the right one, both work- 
ing and enjoying together, and she knows 
how sordid a thing it must be—shared 
with the wrong one. No, she can’t 
compromise, she can’t accept anything 
less. But oh how infinitely better to have 
spent one’s young days learning the joys 
of motherhood than in learning the 
paltry wisdom of the artificial world. 
How infinitely better!” 

He suddenly recalled his earlier 
denunciation of the moon-faced women 
happy mending their husband’s socks; 
the ordinary domestic picture was really 
distasteful to him; but with Marion— 
how different every thing would be! 

“What a wonderful wife you would 
have made,” he exclaimed impulsively. 
“What a dream wife!” In an ecstacy of 
emotion he bent and kissed her on the 
forehead, the eyes, the mouth; and then 
a light broke through his masculine mind, 
but still he could not wholly believe. 
“Marion,” he went on, wonderingly, “am 
I to catch a glimpse of what life could 
mean—with you—only to die and leave 
it? Tell me, had it been different, had 
we never fallen into this wretched hole— 
tell me, dear, would your splendid 
womanhood have blessed my life ulti- 
mately, even as it has always blessed it 
in fleeting touches? Would you have 
come to me, would you? But don’t 
answer—don’t say ‘no’; let me think that 
all you are, all you might have been— 
was for me. Let me hold you close to 
my heart—you, whom I have ever set so 
far above me; Marion, deceive me—let 
me think it.” 

“There is no need for deceit,’ she 
answered. 


For a 
together. 


long time they sat quietly 
His mind was now working 
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as it had never worked on knotty problems 
before. Perspiration stood out in great 
drops on his forehead. A determination 
to effect their rescue had come upon him; 
true, there appeared no way, but there 
must be a way. Life had all at once 
become so rich, so grand a thing that he 
could not give it up. His will coupled 
with his habit of conquering that which 
had been labeled impossible must surely 
find a way. Repeatedly his lips touched 
her hair, convulsively his arm tightened 
about her, but these acts were mechanical ; 
his brain was bent on the one problem of 
escape. 

Presently she raised her eyes and the 
light in her face startled him. There 
was no fear, no dread, not even the usual 
imperturbable calm, nor yet the shadow 
in her eyes; it was a face illumined, glori- 
fied. Her love—so great a thing that 
only her will could have checked its 
expression all these years, had at last 
broken through the barriers of reserve. 
She smiled. “I am very happy, Paul; 
it’s wonderful not to be alone.” 

And so the long night wore away. 


With daybreak they arose from their 
cramped positions and stepped about very 
cautiously to ease the stiffness in their 


limbs. They had not dared move in the 
darkness of the night, fearing they might 
miss their footing and fall to immediate 
death. They nibbled sparingly at a few 
raisins, and thus fortified, faced another 
day. She was in the same dreamy half- 
realizing mood as on the last evening; he, 
on the other hand, was tense with his 
long vigil. He had not closed his eyes 
—he had watched and thought. He did 
not call it prayer, perhaps, but all the 
long cold weary night he had resistlessly 
thrown the demand back at the forces 
that held him, “Show me a way,” and no 
answer had come. 

The sun was rising, the wind had evi- 
dently died down, as melted snow and ice 
trickled continuously over the jaws of 
the crevasse which had widened omin- 
ously. The snow on which they stood 
was becoming water soaked. His face 
grew whiter, and his teeth set hard. She 
was slightly paler, but the glorified light 
had not left her face; the only sign of 
weakness she made was to hold his arm 
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with a tight little clutch, betraying a 
woman’s natural timidity. Occasionally 
she would sing lines from old college 
songs of their school days, snatches from 
popular operas, and a verse or two of a 
hymn; this may have kept him from 
insanity. 

Then came a loosening of the snow 
underfoot and a sinking of the snow- 
mass; he caught the girl and held her as 
they went down together; the snow 
settled—they had not fallen far; but the 
mental strain of uncertainty was awful. 
She was pale but when she spoke her 
voice- did not tremble. “Keep me with 
you,” she said. “Whatever happens, hold 
me close—at the last.” 

In turning to relieve his aching side 
from pressure against the ice wall, a 
foreign object caught his attention—an 
object like a hoe handle. So common a 
sight in so odd a place startled him; it 
was like a human sound in an awful still- 
ness. Cautiously he moved forward until 
he could grasp it—his own alpen stock, 
unburied by the settling of the snowpack. 

“A sign, Marion,” he cried exultantly. 
“This will save us!” 

“How?” she asked, smiling faintly. 

“T don’t know, dear, but it’s the first 
sign.” 

Using it as a prod, he felt of the snow 
underfoot, ascertaining its depth. , He 
found that the walls of the crevasse came 
quite together a few feet beneath them. 
They could sink no deeper unless the 
crevasse itself should widen. He prod- 
ded very carefully and made her do the 
same so that she could fully realize this 
element of security left to them. 

“Now we must eat,” he said authori- 
tatively. “You will need all your cour- 
age, dear heart—your strength as well 
as your splendid courage.” 

She asked no questions but obeyed him. 

He looked long toward the top of the 
crevasse; then he tested the alpen stock. 
Fortunately it was a stout one, well 
spiked. Next he unlaced his boots, which 
were also spiked, taking out the leather 
thongs; removed his leather belt and with 
the point of the alpen stock cut it in two 
strips. 

“Now, Marion,” he said, a_ terrible 
intensity marking every word, “I can get 
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to the top alone, and bring ropes to haul 
you up; but I dread to think of leaving 
you alone here for so long a time—it will 
require hours. The alternative is to 
fasten you to me with a life line made of 
these thongs. By braiding them together 
they will be strong enough—they will 
hold—and as I cut steps in the ice with 
the stock, and climb, you follow me, 
putting your foot in each step as I leave 
it. Should you by chance lose your 
footing, the thongs will not give way, 
and I can keep us both from falling with 
the alpen stock. Will you go with me?” 

“Yes, Paul.” 

Slowly the task began. Little by little 
they climbed higher, he chopping out the 
steps, and cautiously moving upward, 
she with tenseness of nerve and iron will, 
following, not looking vp or down; on, 
on, they picked their way, with never a 
word, never a false move, the tremendous 
will of each bent on the one undertaking. 

Three long terrible hours of the most 
concentrated nerve force and physical 
endurance, of will subordinating condi- 
tions—and Paul climbed out of the 
cavern’s mouth, drawing Marion up after 
him. 

Had the dead arisen and walked into 
camp that night no greater excitement 
would have resulted than awoke the hills 
and vales of the snow-covered valley 
when the two appeared at the campfire 
about which crouched the women, all in 
tears, and the older men of the camp with 
bowed heads in the misery of uncertainty. 

The women seized Marion and wept 
over her and blanketed her and made her 
drink hot coffee, while others excitedly 
cared for Paul. One by one the 
searchers returned to camp, each eager 
to hear repeated the story of the escape. 
The fire was piled high, and the rangers 
on their tough little ponies gathered 
around, not too mindful, for once, as to 
whether or not the branches used were 
dead ones. 

Marion, quiet and abstracted, seemed 
only dreamily interested in all the chat- 
tering accounts of the attempts to find 
them and the anxiety of those who had 
remained in camp. 
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“It'll be great to see what the papers 
say about you,” some one added to the 
running fire of comment. 

“The papers?” Marion questioned, 
suddenly alert, ““Who’s reporting this?” 

“Why, all the newspaper men, I 
guess,” said the informant, vaguely. 

Marion’s lips closed; the old congering, 
not-to-be-beaten look had flashed back 
into her eyes. Presently she rose. 

“T must go to bed,” she said simply. 
“Good night, everybody.” Paul was 
included in the sweep of her glance. 

“Yes, you must go to bed,” all agreed. 
On her way to the tent she stopped and 
spoke to the little camp runner, a moun- 
tain boy who had been engaged to carry 
her reports daily to the telegraph station 
fifteen miles below. Then she quickly 
walked on to her tent. 

All slept late the next morning, and 
taps sounded for breakfast long after 
the sun was well on his way around the 
world. One by one the campers strag- 
gled out of tents and from chrysalis-like 
sleeping bags on the hillside down to the 
brook for a wash, later to join the group 
that waited on the grass for breakfast. 
At last all were there but Marion. 

“Shall I call her?” a young girl asked. 

“Yes, see how she is and take her a 
cup of coffee,” suggested one of the older 
women. “We won't wait for her.” 

The girl hurried to Marion’s tent only 
to come flying back an instant later, 
waving wildly a sheet of paper. 

“She’s gone,” she called breathlessly. 
“She says she started down the mountain- 
side to the telegraph station at two this 
morning to send telegrams to her papers; 
and she won’t be back because she’s just 
got time to catch a boat that leaves Port- 
land this afternoon for Honolulu.” 

“Give me the note,” cried Paul, catch- 
ing the paper almost roughly from the 
girl’s hand; and while he read in dumb 
consternation an undoubted confirmation 
of her words, a hush fell on the assem- 
blage. A grey haired bank president 
from Chicago was the first to speak: 

“What I have always admired most in 
Miss Kenneth,” he said, “is her intense 
interest in her profession.” 
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THE MILITARY ROAD UNITING IDAHO WITH OREGON— 
AN HISTORIC LAND GRANT IN A COUNTRY 
OF WONDROUS RICHES 


By C. M. 


N THE years immediately following 
I the Civil war men looked toward the 

West. The call of the frontier fell 
on many a listening ear and willing heart. 
The prairie country, from the Great 
Lakes to the Missouri river, had been 
taken by homesteaders. Beyond the 
Missouri was the Great American Desert. 
The Union Pacific was binding its bands 
of steel to the sandy waste from Omaha 
to Cheyenne, and there was talk of other 
transcontinental railroad building to the 
northward, where men with transit and 
level were leaving a trail of grade stakes 
across the bleak Dakota plains. All roads 
seemed to lead toward the great, unknown 
Oregon country, where a new state had 
been carved out, after a quarter of a 
century of struggle between the American 
settler and the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
factor over possession of the rich 
Columbia river territory and its natural 
resources. 


Adventuresome men of the Middle 
West, looking longingly toward the 
Pacific Slope, pointed their prairie 


schooners toward Oregon. Their destina- 
tion was western Oregon, or the Willa- 
mette valley, then the only known habit- 
able portion of the new state. 

To and over the Rockies it was a 
blazed trail. But beyond—it was mys- 
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tery. There were few with hardihood 
enough to undertake to cross central or 
southern Oregon. The way down the 
Snake river to the Columbia and thence 
to Astoria or Portland was a long tra- - 
verse, fraught with heart-breaking toil 
by land, and danger by boat or raft. 
The demand went out, and reached Wash- 
ington, for a direct wagon road across 
Oregon to the headwaters of the Willa- 
mette river. 

The Government and state responded 
by making a deal with the Oregon Mili- 
tary Road Land Grant Company, which 
undertook to construct a trail from Silver 
City, Idaho, to Lakeview and_ thence 
northwesterly to the summit of the Cas- 
cade mountains, near Odell lake, and 
down into the Willamette valley, with 
Eugene as the western terminal. The 
distance was upwards of four hundred 
miles. For building this trail the com- 
pany received every alternate section of 
land in a strip twelve miles wide follow- 
ing the route selected. This was the first 
of the great historic land grants given as 
the price of admission of the early 
immigrants into the Oregon country, and 
since that time these grants have held 
hundreds of thousands of acres segre- 
gated and unused, owing to the dilatory 
policy of the holders, and the lack of 
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colonization, irrigation and transporta- 
tion. For many years they were regarded 
as so many incubuses upon the state, 
retarding its development. But to-day, 
when good lands are becoming more 
difficult to secure at low cost, the opening 
of these grant lands to settlement will 
prove to be a great boon. 

The early argonaut, Oregon-bound, 
passed unseeing over a country in 
Nebraska—or perhaps Kansas, or the 
Dakotas—that has since taken rank 
among the highly productive areas of the 
union. He saw it not. Prodding his 
oxen onward, his gaze toward the Pacific, 
he passed many times over lands that 
held wealth incalculable for the seeker, 
had he but known. Then, he crossed the 
Snake river, and, at Silver City, Idaho, 
hit the trail of the Oregon Military Road 
Company and followed it for four hun- 
dred miles westward, across one of the 
greatest plateaus known to civilization; a 
series of high valleys and nearly level 
plains extending from the Owyhee moun- 
tains to the Cascades. The man who 
would follow this trail even to-day must 
have a tireless stride and a strong lieart, 


and be equipped with horses or a good 


team and well provisioned outfit. Much 
of the way is through a country as virgin 
as were the prehistoric and denuded hills 
when the glacial ice-cap has passed. 
There are stretches of grass-grown val- 
leys, miles of silent bench lands, and 
other miles of well-watered basins where 
no human sound ever broke the solitude 
of centuries. 

That the whole of interior Oregon was 
once the bed of the Pacific ocean has been 
proved beyond question by the investiga- 
tions of Professor Thomas Condon, Dr. 
Diller and other noted geologists. That 
the region was later a tropical country, 
has been equally well established. Num- 
erous discoveries of the bones of these 
animals, and rocks containing the perfect 
imprint of the plants of the tropics, have 
been made, and it is no longer an occa- 
sion for surprise when well diggers or 
irrigation excavators unearth the fossil 
remains of a camel or a broad-faced ox. 
Within recent years many fossil beds of 
beautiful palm leaves have been found in 
eastern Oregon. The Cascade hills, Blue 
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mountains and Owyhees, once islands sur- 
rounded by tropical lakes, were covered 
with luxuriant growth, forests and flow- 
ering shrubs, for Knowlton tells us the 
magnolia and cinnamon and fig trees were 
there, and before the Eocene age had 
passed there came the sycamore, the sweet 
gum tree, the dogwood and seven species 
of oak. Professor Diller, who has made a 
careful study of the field, says the large 
basins were lake beds in the Miocene and 
Eocene ages, and thus explains why one 
may find Eocene leaves exposed by a 
fresh landslide in some ravine, and within 
a few miles come upon a rhinoceros skull 
protruding from a hillside that was at 
one time the sediment of a Miocene 
lake. The region now Malheur, Harney 
and Lake counties was in that ancient 
period a country of beautiful lakes, with 
moist, warm climate, luxuriant vegetation, 
vast forests, and many strange animals. 

To-day the soil presents a finely ground 
mixture of basalt and volcanic ash, con- 
taining the elements of most fertile soil, 
and when properly watered producing 
enormous crops of vegetables, fruits and 
grains common to temperate zones. The 
climate has been changed, says Professor 
Condon, by the upfolding of the Cascade 
range, shutting off from the interior the 
softening influence of the Japan current 
and the drift of ocean fogs and clouds. 

The traveler across this wonderful 
country finds but one scene of great vio- 
lence in the topography—in Harney 
county, where the backbone of the Steins 
mountains extends across the California 
beundary to Boon lake, and gives off 
from its summit the marvelous drainage 
system of the Donner and Blitzen rivers 
flowing to the northwest into Malheur 
lake. The historic wagon trail with its 
twelve-mile strip of grant lands crosses 
this range at Andrews, between two big 
lakes, limpid crystals in the foothills, 
supplying water that doubtless will be 
utilized to irrigate the lower plains and 
increase the value of thousands of acres 
from their present nominal price to $200 
and $300 per acre. 

Through the Jordan valley and out 
across the Malheur plains the route 
crosses the Owyhee river and two of its 
tributaries, seeking the water levels that 
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embrace the southerly foothills of the 
Steins mountains. The elevation of the 
Malheur county generally is about 2,200 
feet ‘higher than the valleys of the Snake, 
Owyhee and Malheur rivers. In these 
valleys the tomato, water melon and other 
succulent vegetables grow with singular 
abundance and flavor, as they do in the 
particularly favored Catlone, Warner and 
Goose lake valley further west. 

This region traversed by the grant, 
while largely lacking surface water, has 
artesian capabilities that constantly sur- 
prise the investigator. Artesian wells are 
struck at a minimum depth of fifty-four 
feet. Malheur county has many warm 
springs. Indications of oil, natural gas 
and coal have recently attracted much 
attention, and companies are now being 
formed to carry on investigations. 

Descending the west slope of the Steins 
mountains the traveler passes through a 
beautiful region known locally as the 
Catlow valley, in Harney county. On 
alternate sections of land not embraced in 
the wagon trail grant, settlers have for 
years demonstrated this region’s great 
productivity. It is seldom visited by 
snowfall that covers the ground any con- 
siderable number of days. The altitude 
is great, the air pure and remarkably 
invigorating, the summer months bright 
and warm and the nights cool. No throat 
or lung troubles are known, and there is 
an entire absence of miasmatic conditions. 
All kinds of Oregon’s famous fruits are 
grown, and never-failing crops of vege- 
tables and grains, but only for home 
consumption until the railroads now pro- 
jected through Central Oregon are com- 
pleted. The principal industry at present 
is stock raising which is highly profit- 
able. While most of the forage is wild 
hay, many ranchers have seeded alfalfa 
fields that yield two or three crops annu- 
ally. The wild meadow grasses are blue 
joint, red top, clover and sugar grass. 
The foothill ranges are covered with 
bunch grass, sheep fescue and wild 
rye. 

Harney county is one of the most 
interesting and attractive regions in Ore- 
gon. The products include wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, sugar beets, alfalfa, pota- 
toes, apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
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grapes, berries and vegetables. On 
much of the so-called sagebrush lands 
wheat is grown profitably. 

Winding between lakes and gent., 
sloping hills, and over sage plains, and 
steering their course by the most conven- 
ient water levels, the surveyors of the 
land grant road crossed the southern 
part of Lake county, skirting within a 
few miles of the California line and 
embracing within the grant a large area 
of the great Goose Lake Valley. Here 
the town of Lakeview later sprang up, 
and became the metropolis of that region 
and county seat of Lake county. It is 
located about the middle of the twelve- 
mile strip. To the east and north, at the 
boundary of the strip, lie the Windy 
Hollow Hills, where recently prospectors 
uncovered wonderful dykes of ore that 
yield from $12 to $800 gold, per ton. 

Goose lake valley, one of the largest of 
the strictly agricultural or rather fruit 
areas in the grant, surrounds the town of 
Lakeview in a radius of twenty miles. It 
produces all the fruits, vegetables and 
grains that first made Lake county favor- 
ably known through exhibition, by private 
citizens, of a few county products at the 
recent exposition at Portland. The 
apples, pears, peaches, potatoes and other 
vegetables were pronounced equal to the 
fruits that are exported to Europe and 
the Orient. There is over $1,000 on 
deposit in the banks of Lake county for 
every voter in the county. 

From Lake the grant penetrates 
Klamath county to the east line of the 
Klamath Indian reservation. An abund- 
ance of water makes this region readily 
capable of irrigation. The Government 
is at present constructing in Klamath 
county the largest irrigation system in the 
Northwest, to cost $4,000,000 and reclaim 
three hundred thousand acres. Beyond 
the Indian reservation, from its west line 
to the summit of the Cascades, the grant 
lands are heavily timbered, and valuable 
for their fir, hemlock, sugar pine and 
larch. At the summit the old military 
road crosses the range, through a pass 
south of Crescent lake, and drops into the 
Willamette valley, where at Eugene the 
traveler ends one of the most interesting 
journeys on the continent. 
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I’m just a lonesome little boy, I don’t care what you say, 

I think my folks are awful mean buhcause they make me stay 
Dressed up so all-fired spick an’ span an’ never let me go 
A-runnin’ barefoot with the boys an’ havin’ fun, you know. 

Spike Gavin calls me “Sissy,” cause my hair is all in curls, 

An’ says that I am only fit to go an’ play with girls; 

An’ Fatty Benson says my hands both look so soft an’ white, 
He wonders if my mother makes me wear kid gloves at night. 
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I haf to be so careful that it ain’t no fun at all 

or‘ To go out with the other boys to play a game of ball, 

a i *Cause when you’re runnin’ bases, why, a feller has to slide, 
An’ when I tried it once I split my pants ’way up the side! 

An’ nen my mother told me never to play ball no more, 

m Buhcause she had to sew my pants up where I got ’em tore. 

I wisht I had my curls cut off, an’ didn’t haf to wear 

My Sunday-go-to-meetin’ clo’es on week days ev’rywhere. 
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I’m just a lonesome little boy; I haf to play alone, 
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I wisht that I could go around the way Spike Gavin goes— 

You bet he don’t wear shiny shoes ner have no Sunday clo’es! 
Why, he wears overalls, he does, what’s held up by a string, 
An’ he goes fishin’ when it rains, an’ swims like ever’thing! 

He goes barefooted all the while, an’ looks so nice an’ cool 

Without no coat ner collar on, not even right in school! 

I bet you he is glad his folks don’t make him put on style 

The way I haf to —gee! I wisht that I was Spike awhile! 
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Buhcause Ma never lets me have no playmates of my own. Se 
) y 
She calls ’em “raggermuffins” just buhcause their clo’es is tore, — Tae aes 


An’ says they needn’t come around to play with me no more. 


They’re out there in the alley now, fer I can see ’em all 
Right through this knothole in the fence,—an’ Spike has got the ball; 


An’ now they’re started choosin’ sides, I know it by the noise— 
Oh, dear! I wisht that I could go an’ play like other boys! 


























SANTA CLARA’S PASSION PLAY 


THE “NAZARETH” 


OF CALIFORNIA’S OBERAMMERGAU 


A PRODUCTION OF BEAUTY, POWER AND 
REVERENCE 


By Cuartes WarrEN StToppArp 


T WAS my good fortune in 1889, to 
see the Oberammergau Passion Play 
produced in all its original simplicity 

at Brixleg, a village in the Austrian 
Tyrol. At Oberammergau I visited 
Joseph Mayer, the famous Christus of 
1870-1871, 1880 and 1890. The Judas 
also was my friend—the Judas, an 
impersonation so realistic that when the 
actors were leaving the theater after the 
play, mobs of peasants stoned him in the 
streets and he was obliged to flee for his 
life. He was a wood carver, as was 
Joseph Mayer; his son was an artist in 
burnt wood etching. J asked the father 
if the son was to succeed him in the part 
of the mercenary traitor; and the old man 
with a look of horror mingled with love 
and pity said: 

“Not if I can prevent him. He shall 
not suffer as I have suffered.” 

If I am not mistaken, that son has 
since assumed the part. I saw also the 
admirable production of Salmi Morse’s 
Passion Play at the Grand opera house, 
San Francisco, California, in 1878. It 
was an artistic mingling of tableaux and 


recitation and deeply impressed the large 
audiences that gathered to witness it, but 
through the bigotry of certain fanatics 
it was suppressed after a few representa- 
tions. This play was the realization of 
an almost life-long dream of the author 
and in its production he invested his 
whole fortune. Having been boycotted 
in San Francisco he vainly endeavored to 
find an opening in New York and at last, 
losing all hope of achieving the triumph 
he had striven for he was finally driven 
to despair and suicide. 

I twice saw the Santa Clara College 
Passion Play—twice in a single day. At 
the matinee I seemed to be keying up to 
the proper pitch for a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the representation that followed 
in the evening. The interval between the 
two productions was so brief the actors 
retained their costumes and their make- 
up—which in many cases was not elabo- 
rate—and the college campus reminded 
me of a market place in Jerusalem. 

If I were asked which of these Passion 
Plays affected me most profoundly; 
which touched my heart more than 
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another and has left an impression that is 
not likely to fade with time, as that of the 
others have, I should say without hesita- 
tion, it is “Nazareth,” the Passion Play 
of Santa Clara. It seems to me the most 
reverent and the most beautiful and it 
grows in beauty and reverence the more 
familiar one becomes with it. 

The Passion Play at Oberammergau 
has become _ theatrical speculation in the 
interest of the Theatre Royal of Munich. 
The performers have grown stagey, 
according to the traditions of the conven- 
tional drama. At Brixleg—as at Ober- 
ammergau—the simple and ingenuous 
audience refreshed itself during the long 
and tedious acts—there were eighteen of 
them—with the undisguised consumption 
of pretzels and beer. At the Grand 
opera house, San Francisco, where the 
cast—which was unannounced, though 
the chief performers were recognized by 
old playgoers, especially the “Christus,” 
James O'Neil, of Monte Christo fame— 
there was the art of the professional and 
the theatrical atmosphere which is insep- 
arable from it. It was the refreshing 
artlessness of the students of Santa Clara 
College who filled every role in the beau- 
tiful play and alone deserve the credit 
for its perfect production, that went 
straight to the heart and thrilled it with 
unwonted emotion. 

The players were all youths, some of 
them were children. For more than three 
months “Nazareth” had been in rehear- 
sal. No classes in the college course were 
interrupted in all that time. At the close 
of the evening study hour, or during the 
half-holidays, a portion of the play was 
carefully rehearsed. Thus, day by day, 
and week by week, each grew into his 
role and it became a part of him. I over- 
heard a protestant clergyman who was 
present at an afternoon performance of 
the play, say: 

“T do not see how it is possible for 
these young men to enter into their parts 
as they do, with so much earnestness and 
reverence; and recite their scriptural lines 
with such conviction, without its having 
a marked influence upon their character 
hereafter.” 

It was all very real and very sympa- 
thetic to me. I can not believe that it 


native son of San Francisco. 
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was because I was taken behind the 
scenes and introduced to several of the 
actors; or my love for the college and the 
old Mission church and all who are in 
any way associated with either, that has 
prejudiced me in favor of the play and 
the players. I believe that the majority 
of those present were affected as I was, 
seriously and profoundly. Of course, I 
knew what perhaps very few people in 
the audience knew, that before the cur- 
tain was drawn aside each matinee and 
evening the whole company was assem- 
bled on that stage, and, as with one voice, 
they uttered an earnest prayer to Saint 
Joseph for the success of the play. “Thy 
special favor we now implore for success 
in the coming Passion Play.” This, with 
the versicle repeated seven times over, in 
honor of the seven joys and sorrows of 
Saint Joseph, and a concluding prayer, 
pitched the key-note in a harmony almost 
celestial. Then appeared before the 
curtain two heralds who blew one long 
note upon their golden trumpets, and 
withdrew. These heralds looked as if 
they had stepped for a moment from a 
picture by Fra Angelico. The six court 
pages were such angelic children as Fra 
Angelico alone could paint. Indeed, in 
the careful selection of the cast each was 
physically fitted to his part and had no 
word been spoken, but the whole been 
merely a series of tableaux, these, with 
the musical accompaniment, would have 
made the ensemble perfect. 

“Nazareth,” the Passion Play, was 
produced for the first time on any stage, 
during the week of May 27, 1901, at the 
celebration of the Golden Jubilee of 
Santa Clara College, the pioneer institu- 
tion of learning in California. It was 
written by Clay M. Greene, an alumnus 
of the Class of 1868, and he, the original 
On this 
occasion Mr. Greene assumed the role of 
Dathian, emissary from King Herod to 
Bethlehem. So pronounced was the suc- 
cess of the play in 1901, it was resolved 
that it should be revived at intervals. It 
enjoyed a second season in 1903, and was 
in rehearsal for its third season when the 
terrible disaster of 1906 paralyzed for a 
time the spirit and energy of the people 
of the Pacific Coast. 
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The greatest success of all was the 
triumphant reproduction of the play dur- 
ing the week of May 13, 1907. The 
costumes were historically correct; the 
scenery and appointments rich and of 
great beauty; the music, delightful and 
dramatically appropriate, was a fitting 
accompaniment to a play that was in 
conception and execution an epic poem. 
The electrical effects were brilliant and 
startling and the crowning achievement— 
an inspiration—so quickened the imagina- 
tion of the spectator that an emotion akin 
to awe was awakened when a mysterious 
light, glowing softly in the wings of 
the stage heralded the approach of the 
Redeemer, whose radiant body was never 
for a moment visible to the breathless 
audience. One could but look and 
wonder at what seemed something akin to 
a miracle. Even on the way to the Cross, 
the agonizing ascent of Calvary, all that 
took place during the tragic pilgrimage 
was suggested; the Apostles crouching, 
grief-stricken, by a closed gate in a wall 
beyond which the howling and raving 
mob passing slowly by, while above it 
appeared the helmets and plumes of the 
mounted centurions, the weeping and 
wailing was heard, and the tips of the 
waving palms in the hands of the follow- 
ers of the Christ; and then just the upper 
portions of the Cross borne upon the 
bleeding shoulders of Him who was to 
sanctify it with the sacrifice of His body; 
then the moment of faintness when the 
Cross fell and the stoning of the Divine 
victim by the mob that followed after! 
I venture to assert that this remarkable 
scene, so appalling in its suggestiveness, 
yet so reverentially veiled from the flood- 
ing eyes of those who witnessed it, has 
never been equaled in tremendous effect- 
iveness on any other stage. 

The Passion Play is divided into four 
epochs in nine chapters. The synopsis 
and music make clear the nature of it, as 
shown by the features of the programme 
presented, as follows: 


Overture—Nazareth . . . . . . +. Barrett 
First Epoch 

Chapter I. The Plains of Bethlehem 

Prelude . Gounod 


“Glory Be to God in the Highest” 
Chapter II, The Court of Herod I. 
Prelude. . Adam 
“So led by the ‘light of a star sweetly gleaming” 


Second Epoch 
Chapter III. Council Hall in the Palace of Caiaphas 
Prelude . . - Mozart 
“Blessed is he who cometh in ‘the name “of the Lord! 
Hosannah in the Highest” 

Chapter IV. The Mount of Olives at Sunset 
ee ae eee ee en ee ee, | 
“Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 

Oh! Turn thee to the Lord, thy God!” 
Chapter V. The Mount of Olives—Later 


ne, ER SS Oe ee ee ere 
“O Salutaris Hostia” 
Third Epoch 
Chapter VI. The Court of Herod Archelaus 
Prelude. . Mercadante. 


“When the ‘fair dreams of life’ are all ending” 
Chapter VII. The Court of Pontius Pilate 


Pree. .. «ss & @ »« *,.» .« WORD, GOmbO 
“He is death guilty” 
Fourth Epoch 
Chapter VIII. A meres near Calvary 
Prelude. . . Mercadante 


“God’s high purpose is now accomplished” 
Chapter IX. Interior of the sisal of Jerusalem 
Prelude . Mercadante 

“Jesus bent his head and cried in a loud voice: 

Eli! Eli! Lama Sabacthani!” 
Postlude—Te Deum . . . . .. .. Tinel 


At least three of the original cast of 
the Passion Play appeared in its third 
production. The Judas of John J. Ivan- 
covich holds its own in comparison with 
the best impersonations on the modern 
English stage. James Bacigalupi and 
Michael Griffith appear also for the third 
time and with others in the cast assume 
their parts with all the ease and self- 
possession of professionals. They have 
the art, also, but ’tis an artless art that is 
guiltless of affectations, and lends to the 
production a charm that one seldom finds 
in the theaters of the day. : 

Over two hundred students were 
employed in the representation of “Naza- 
reth.” With them it was indeed a labor 
of love, a veritable act of donation. One 
could not help realizing this during the 
action of the Passion Play. It was as 
unstagey as possible. A student with his 
assistants managed the business; a stu- 
dent painted the scenery; one of the pro- 
fessors, the Rev. Richard H. Bell, S. J., 
and his pupils manipulated the switch- 
board and electric spot and flood lights, 
students were ushers, students were the 
scene-shifters, students were the actors— 
in fine, a student had the entire stage 
direction, his name—Martin V. Merle, 
°06—has already become well known 
throughout America on account of the 
wonderful success of his sacred play 
“The Light Eternal,” which he wrote at 
the college during his Sophomore year. 
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Following is the personnel of the 
Senior Dramatic Club of Santa Clara 
College which in conducting the Passion 
Play successsfully, has but added another 
to its many past triumphs in histrionic 
art during the last half century: 

George Golden Fox, S. J., president; 
Martin VY. Merle, ’06, stage director; August 
M. Aguirre, 07, stage manager; J. Walter 
Schmitz, °07, assistant stage manager; J. 
Daniel McKay, ’07, busi- 
ness manager; Harry A. 
J. McKenzie, ’08, H. 
George Casey, ’07, Floyd 
E. Allen, ’08, assistant 
business managers; Pro- 
fessor Godfrey C. Bueh- 
rer, Professor August W. 
Kaufman, musical direct- 
ors; Lester C. Wolter, 
09, property master; J. 
Daniel Tadish, *11, Frank 
C. Cuda, °12, assistant 
property masters; Rev. 
Richard H. Bell, S. J., 
electrician; Cleon P. Kil- 
burn, °08, assistant elec- 
trician; Harry A. J. Me 
Kenzie, °08, Robert E. 
Fitzgerald, °06, James F. 
Twohy, .’07, Carlos Me 
Clatchy, ’10, press agents. 

Whatever proceeds 
were in excess of the 
enormous expenses of 
the production were 
8 ° 
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“Let Him be crucified!”’ they cried 


this year handed over to the building 
fund of the new and greater Santa 
Clara College. Already six hundred 
acres of land have been purchased for 
this new site. This land extends from 
the suburbs of the town of Mountain 
View to the summit of the focthills 
bordering the western side of the Santa 
Clara valley. 

The college itself, which will cost at 
least a million dollars, 
will be erected on a 
beautiful knoll cover- 
ing half a square mile 
in area. A more ideal 
spot for such an insti- 
tution could hardly be 
imagined. In the rear, 
rises a_ picturesque, 
well-wooded mountain 
range, abounding in 
shady walks and re- 
freshing trout bearing 
streams. Here the stu- 
dents may take their 
daily ambulations even 
during the rainy sea- 
son. An hour’s climb 
from the college will 
bring you to Perma- 
nente Peak from which 
a sublime view of the 
Pacific may be _ had. 
Stretching out before 
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the future college lies the fertile Santa 
Clara valley. The stately buildings of 
the neighboring Stanford University will 
be easily viewed from the front portico; 
to the north may be seen Menlo Park, 
Palo Alto, Mayfield: and Redwood City, 
suburban towns, among the live oaks, 
to the northeast stretches the bay of San 
Francisco, while Mount Diablo and the 
observatory-crested Hamilton frame a 
gorgeous panorama that will constantly 
delight the eye of all students and visitors 
to the famous college. 

A natural basin has been recently dis- 
covered in the neighborhood of this 
superb site, where it is the dream of the 
Jesuit Fathers to build an open amphi- 
theater for the future home of the Pas- 
sion Play which periodically, even as at 
Oberammergau, may attract thousands to 
the edifying spectacle. 
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The cast of “Nazareth” this year is as 
follows; the names are given in the order 
in which the characters personated 
appear on the stage: 


ON SSE EST PLES ee H. George Casey, °07 
So ae Harry A. J. McKenzie, ‘08 
NN SR a eT ee Pere ty Ivo G. Bogan, ’08 


Bae OA Wika an aia Gino. a Lewis Byington Ford, °10 
: ANGEL 0 e LorD. } aur a 
: Frank J. Warren, °13 


DaTHIAN } Emissaries from Herod \ Joseph Farry, °97 


AmMon J to Bethlehem ( Floyd E. Allen, ’08 
A Hinpo Bea ttl = Jose Gaston, ’07 
An EGyYPTian W » } oe eee } George Hall, *08 
A Persian Piet oe Chas. E. Bercht, °12 


THaMarR, Captain in the Palace of King Herod 





Cehie denen s 306s ceeeavese euede John B. Shea, *09 
ARCHELAUS, Son of King Herod I., afterward 
oe” | ere eo Gerald P. Beaumont, "06 
Jecuonias, A rich Publican of Jerusalem...... 
Cte ana beatae hacen’: James A. Bacigalupi, °03 
ATHIAS, his son, afterward Matthew the apostle 
SP OO EE James F. Twohy, ’07 
Herop I., King of Judea..... Michael E. Griffith, ’98 
Prt © SURES SS ko 5in.e » o0.0 .George A. Mayerle, ’13 
Seconp CITIZEN........... Paul Owen Troplong, °12 
Josnua, Captain in the house of Caiaphas...... 
eb Ghichee 6 pwene aces ae Bernard A. Budde, °10 


“AIAPHAS . , William McKagney, ’07 
~ : __.. ? High Priests { .. een) f 
NATHANAEL ¢ of Jerusalem Edmund Lowe, 710 
ANNAS ) “ ( Richard Birmingham, °10 
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...Harry A. J. McKenzie, ’08 
Say et H. George Casey, ’07 
ine ee Frank Hefferman, ’08 


ABIRON ¢ the Temple 


Boaz (Nine Temp in 
Esrom 7’of Jerusalem 


THe APOSTLES 


JupAS ISCARIOT. ......002000% John J. Ivancovich, ’05 
MITRE 2 cb signin es's:6 sip area alae C. V. Mullen, ’10 
De ee en eer ne James F. T'wohy, ’07 
OOP TET TELE ee Oe: Edwin Simard, ’11 
PE A. ccs ko dencek kon Sense on August. Aguirre, ’07 
James, Son Of Zebedee........... George Duffy, 712 
ye) EPS ee Pn peer Tne Watson Dozier, 710 
BARTROLOMEW « oo0 0s s00ss ence Charles E. Bercht, ’12 
James, Son of Alpheus......... Harold Yoacham, ’11 
WR Sak on ween Sanwa eens Edgar Nolan, 710 
AP et TOE OR PEEL ES Ee James Whiting 
Pow Us PAK <5 dane tess Lee J. Murphy, ’08 


Shepherds, soldiers, priests, disciples, heralds, 

populace, etc. 

The play, with its four epochs and 
nine chapters, is highly original in con- 
struction. It is written with singular 
reverence and the delicate treatment of 
the theme is unlike that of any other 
Passion Play familiar to the stage. 
Though much of the action of the play 
takes place in the very presence of the 
Divine central figure, He is never for a 
moment visible, but His presence is made 
manifest by a nebulous light that seems 
to emanate from a spiritual body too 
exquisitely refined to be visible to a 
worldly eye. The effect is startlingly 
impressive and so dramatically effective 
as to inspire in the beholder bewilderment 
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and awe. It is a triumph of dramatic 
ingenuity little short of pure inspiration. 

How can I better conclude these notes 
than by quoting the author’s dedication 
of his play—a play that is surely des- 
tined to be reproduced at intervals for 
many and many a year to come and to 
leave after it an aroma of incense as 
delicious to heart and soul as a memory 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass at 
Christmas or Easter Day: 








DEDICATION 
TO THE REV. ROBERT E. KENNA,S.]J., 
GENTLE PLAYMATE OF MY BOYHOOD, 
CHERISHED MEMORY OF MY YOUTH, 
AND REVEREND FRIEND OF MY RIPER 
YEARS, THIS WORK IS AFFECTIONATE- : 
LY INSCRIBED, IN TENDER RECOLLEC- 
TION OF THE SWEET LONG AGO IN 
SANTA CLARA COLLEGE, AND TO REV- 
ERENTLY ASSIST, IN MY HUMBLE WAY, 
THE CELEBRATION OF ITS GOLDEN 
JUBILEE. 
Ciay M. GREENE, 1868-69 




















THE VIOLET 


By Isaseu Pixitey 


WHEN I am gone and the grass grows green 
O’er the couch where I’m laid to rest 

Will you seek that spot, with a kindly thought 
For the one who has loved you best? 

If you do, and you shed but a single tear, 
Though I can not stretch forth my hand, 

A violet blue shall smile up at you 
To tell you I understand. 
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FEATHERED FORAGERS 


By Witiiam L. Finiey 


Photographs by Herman T. Bohlman 


HE wild bird of prey 
is peculiarly fitted by 
nature to play its part 
in the animal world. 
It is powerful in flight, 
possesses marvelous 
evesight, and has sharp 
talons for holding, and 
a strong, hooked bill 
for tearing prey. It 
lives by catching and 
killing creatures almost as crafty as 
itself. 

The eye of the bird of prey is doubt- 
less the most perfect organ of sight 
that exists. The eye of the eagle, for 
instance, distinguishes minute objects 
from high in the sky and dives to strike 


with unerring accuracy. The osprey sail- 
ing high over river or lake, distinguishes 
a small fish even under the wind-rough 
ened surface and knows whether it is 
within striking distance. Most marvel- 
ous of all, is the sight which enables the 
owl to strike the mouse in the darkness 
or pursue and capture the bat which we 
can scarcely see in the early twilight. 

In a camera study of several of the 
birds of prey, we have visited the same 
nests six or eight different times during 
the period when the young were in the 
nest, in order to get a life series of 
pictures showing the development of the 
birds. In doing this we have had some 
very good chances to watch the feeding 
habits of these creatures. 
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It is well known to scientists that all 
birds of prey swallow a great deal of 
indigestible matter such as the fur and 
bones of animals and the feathers of 
birds. After the nutritious portions 
have been absorbed, the rest of the mass 
is formed into pellets in the stomach 
and is vomited up before a new supply 
of food is taken. By the examination 
of these pellets found about the nest, 
or under a roost, a scientist can get a 
perfect index to the character of the 
food that has been eaten. In addition 
to this, one generally finds the remains 
of creatures in the nest upon which the 
young birds have been feeding. 

The red-tailed hawk is the best known 
of the larger raptores throughout ‘the 
Pacific Coast region. It is common 
about the hills and in the valleys of 
California, where it builds in the scat- 
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tered oak trees. Almost every little 
cafion along the central coast region is 
occupied by a pair of redtails. Their 
nests are easily found in the early 
spring by scanning the trees for a mile 
up the*hillside with your fieldglass. But 
finding a redtail’s nest is very different 
in Oregon. The birds are fairly com- 
mon, but I seldom find a nest. They 
are too well hidden in the fir forests on 
the hills or in the tall cottonwoods along 
the rivers. 

We made a close study of a redtail’s 
nest we found in a tall cottonwood one 
hundred and twenty feet from the 
ground. We made six different trips, 
each time climbing to the nest to study 


and photograph the young birds. The 
parents were successful hunters; we 
never saw the time when their larder 


was empty. Nor did they resort to the 
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such an evil upon agricultural 
interests. If it were not for 
the hawks and owls in Califor- 
nia, the balance of nature 
would surely swing very much 
against those who cultivate the 
soil. 

The redtail is often called 
“chicken-hawk,” but it does 
not deserve the name. Many 
of the hawks carry reputations 
that they do not deserve. Many 
people who live in the country 
are enemies of the hawks 
and owls and shoot them at 
every opportunity, because 
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chicken yard for food. On our first 
visits to the nest we found the remains 
of gophers and fish, and the feathers 
of quail and pheasants. One morning 
we saw the mangled body of a screech- 
owl in the eyrie; almost a case of hawk 
eat hawk. The old redtail had evidently 
found the victim returning 


they think the hawk is the 

persistent enemy of poultry, 
whereas this is a very small part of his 
diet. _In regions and in seasons when 
animal insect food is scarce, this hawk 
will catch chickens and game-birds, but it 
lives mostly on mice and shrews, as well 
as on frogs, snakes, lizzards, and insects 
of various kinds. In a prairie and hilly 





home too late in the morning, 





and there were no restrictions 
as to race and color in the hawk ; 
household. Later in the season 
when the banks of the Colum- 
bia overflowed, covering most 
of the surrounding country, the 
old hawk did not abandon his 
hunting preserve. He turned 
his attention entirely to fishing. 
Where the carp and catfish fed 
about the edges of the pond, he 
had no trouble in catching 
enough for himself and _ nest- 
lings to eat. Twice we found 
a carp over a foot in length in 
the nest. After that we saw 
no indication of food other 
than fish, and on our last visit 
we picked up the head bones of 
seven catfish in the eyrie. 

The abundance of redtails in 
California is undoubtedly due 
to the larger supply of natural 
food they find about those 
regions. Moles, squirrels, and 
other rodents are very plentiful, 

















and these hawks help to keep 








in check the pests that exert 
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country, almost the entire food of this 
hawk is squirrels, gophers, meadow-mice, 
and rabbits. 

It has been demonstrated by a care- 
ful examination of: hundreds of the 
stomachs of these hawks, carried on 
under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington, that 
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destroy so many injurious rodents they 
should never be shot unless in the act of 
stealing chickens. 

The sparrow hawk is perhaps the 
best known of our birds of prey, as it 
ranges through the entire country. 
Contrary to what the name might 
signify, this bird lives almost exclu- 





























“HOME, SWEET HOME” OF THE RED TAILED HAWK, IN A COTTONWOOD TREE ONE HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY FEET ABOVE THE GROUND 


poultry and game birds do not consti- 
tute more than ten per cent of the food 
of this hawk. All the other beneficial 
animals preyed upon, including snakes, 
will not increase the proportion to 
fifteen per cent; so there is a balance 
of eighty-five per cent in favor of the 
redtail. This is a fact that every gun- 
ner should remember, since the hawks 


sively on insects, except where such 
food is difficult to obtain. Along the 
treeless plains and hills throughout the 
West, it is a common sight to see these 
little falcons beating along over the 
waste, frequently swerving upward in 
flight and coming to a dead stop, as 
they hang suspended in the air, with 
rapid wing-beats, looking for prey. In 
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for a full month, dur- 





localities where grass- 
hoppers are abundant, 
these hawks will con- 
gregate and gorge 
themselves continually. 

The golden eagle is 
our noblest bird of 
prey. He is found 
throughout the wild, 
mountainous regions of 
the West. The eagle 
is more than a match 
for any animal of his 
own size. Nota beast 
of the field nor a fowl 
of the air can dispos- 
sess him; he stands in- 
trepid before every 
earthly power except 
the hand of man. He 








ing which the young- 
sters grew from the 
egg to the size and 
weight of a large hen. 
The first week in May, 
black pinfeathers 
began to push up 
through the down, first 
appearing on the wings 
and back. Week after 
week the stiff, black 
feathers grew, but they 
came slowly, covering 
the back, wings, head, 
and neck, until, by the 
first week in June, the 
eaglets were fairly 
clothed except for a 
small white shirt-front. 

















is shy and wary at all 
times, clean and hand- 
some, swift in flight and strong in body. 
An experience gained in the fiercest of 
schools makes the eagle as formidable as 
any creature of the wild. 

In a careful study of the home life 
of a golden eagle made in the mountains 
of California, we ascertained the fol- 
lowing facts: The same eyrie had been 
used for years. During the month of 
February, it was recarpeted with small 
twigs and dry leaves, 
for the eaglets of the 
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The wings and feet 
were still weak. It 
required over three weeks longer for the 
wing feathers to gain strength to handle 
their heavy bodies. So it required a good 
four months of the year for the eagle to 
rear its family. 

We found the golden eagle a valuable 
inhabitant of any cattle range or farming 
community. His food consisted almost 
entirely of the ground squirrels that are 
so abundant through the California hills 
and cause such damage 
to the grain fields. On 








preceding summer had 
worn it down to a 
rough platform of 
large sticks. A hollow 
was made in the middle 
of soft material for the 
eggs. Two dull, white 
eggs, shell-marked with 
brown, were laid the 
first week of March. 
The period of incuba- 
tion lasted almost a 
month, for the eggs 
were not hatched till 
the third of April. The 
eaglets were covered 
with soft, white down 
soon after hatching. 
White is not the color 








our second trip to the 
‘ nest, we found the 
bodies of four ground 
squirrels lying on the 
edge. At each visit we 
examined the food re- 
mains and the pellets 
about the nest, and I 
am sure a very large 
proportion of the 
eagles’ food supply 
consisted of squirrels, 
with an occasional rab- 
bit and quail. The hills 
in many places were 
perforated with the 
burrows of squirrels, 
and the eagles seemed 
to have regular watch- 











for a hunter, but these 





towers on the high 





snowy garments lasted THE JUDGE 


AT HIS OFFICE 


rocks from which they 
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swooped down on their quarry. If it 
were not for the birds of prey about 
these hilly districts, the places would soon 
be overrun with harmful rodents. Nature 
has provided this check for the squirrel. 

I am satisfied that this family of 
eagles easily consumed an average of six 
ground squirrels a day during the period 
of nesting, and very likely more than 
that. Those young, growing eagles 
surely required a fair amount of nourish- 
ment each day for about three months, 
and they were well supplied, to say noth- 
ing of what the old birds consumed. But 
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their search for food during the night, 
and the owls are the natural check for 
this multitude. The hawk hunts by day 
and the owl by night, and the work of one 
supplements that of the other. 

The little screech owl is perhaps the 
best known in all parts of the country 
for its indefatigable work in destroying 
mice and insects. During the day this 
owl likes to sleep in the hollow of some 
old tree; at times it takes refuge in the 
thick foliage, where it is generally spied 
by some songster during the day. The 
fact is-soon nade public in the bird world 


GOLDEN EAGLES IN THEIR EYRIE-~TAKEN FROM ADJOINING TREE BY TELEPITOTO LENS 


even this low estimate would mean the 
destruction of five hundred and_ forty 
squirrels in about three months’ time. 
This is the permanent home of the eagles; 
what would be the estimate for the entire 
year, and what for all the other families 
of hawks and owls that live along the 
hills and canons? 

As a family, the owls are among the 
most beneficial of all birds from the 
economic standpoint of the agriculturist. 
With few exceptions the owls are largely 
nocturnal. Their eyes and ears are 
remarkably developed, and are keenest in 
the early hours of the night and morning. 
Many harmful rodents are most active in 
84 


for at the cry of “owl!” I have often 
seen a dozen different birds gather 
around in a few moments to take a hand 
in the “ousting.” Robins and bluejays 
are the greatest bane in the owl’s life, 
and for this reason he has to keep hidden 
during the day. The screech ow] 
seldom been known to attack poultry. 
Out of two hundred and fifty-five stom- 
achs of this species examined by the 
Department of Agriculture, only one 
contained the remains of a domestic fowl. 
But often this bird has been found feed- 
ing on cut-worms and caterpillars, and at 
times they are certainly efficient in 
destroying this pest. 


has 























FROM FOREST TO RIVER, AND ON TO THE SEA 


MILLIONS IN TREES 


THE FOREST WEALTH OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


By Evmunp P. SHELDON 


HE forests of Oregon and Wash- 
ington are destined to contribute 
to the demands of different nations 
more wealth producing commodities than 
any other natural resource of the two 
states. This fact forces itself strongly 
upon us, when we realize that Oregon 
contains more standing timber than any 
other state in the nation and that its 
standing forests produce more board feet 
an acre than any other region in the 
world. According to estimates made by 
timber men who have studied the matter, 
Oregon contains approximately 300,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing timber. In 
comparison with other states, and with 
the United States, this statement is of 
interest: 
Total standing timber in the United 
States, 1,380,000,000,000. 
Total standing timber on the Pacific 
Coast, 725,000,000,000. 
Total standing timber 
300,000,000,000. 


in Oregon, 


Commercially the manufacture of lum- 
ber in Oregon constitutes one of the most 
important industries. There are over six 
hundred sawmills in operation. In addi- 
tion to this, there are many other wood- 
consuming mills, which manufacture 
shingles, matches, boxes, veneering, sash, 
doors, furniture and other articles. 

It is no uncommon thing for the logger 
to find trees which will scale upwards of 
forty thousand feet board measure, when 
cut into logs. Trees larger than those 
found in the fir forests of Oregon can 
not be manufactured into lumber econom- 
ically, but the largest logs ranging from 
six to eight or even nine feet in diameter 
are economically handled by the special 
machinery which has been developed for 
use in the sawmills of the West, where 
we find located sawmills which have the 
reputation of manufacturing more lum- 
ber than any other mills in the world. 

At the present time Portland is the 
chief lumber city of the world. This city 
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acquired that place in 1905 and statistics 
for 1906 show that it still maintains the 
lead in lumber production. ‘The cut of 
the local mills for 1906 was in excess of 
643,000,000 feet. 

One mill during 1906 cut more lumber 
than any other mill in the world, 140,- 
000,000 feet. 

Commercially the forests of Oregon 


constitute the state’s greatest natural 
resource. If the standing merchantable 
timber of the state was manufactured 


into lumber and sold at the rate of $12 
per thousand, which is an exceedingly 
low estimate, its value would be $3,600,- 
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000,000. Right here it is pertinent to 


remark that at the present time lumber is 
sold cheaper at the mills in Oregon than 
in any other lumber district. 

Turning for a minute to the considera- 
tion of the principal commercial trees of 
Oregon, we find that among all the 
different ninety-five species which grow 
in the state and attain to the dignity of 
trees, Douglas fir is by far the most valu- 
able and important. The Douglas fir 
was given its name in honor of the dis- 
coverer of the tree. David Douglas, an 
enthusiastic collector was sent by the 
Horticultural Society of London to study 

















A CEDAR LOG BIGGER TISAN A HOUSE ON ITS WAY TO THE MILLS 
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the botanical resources of the Pacific 
West. He reached Oregon April 8, 1825. 
Up to the date of his first visit practically 
nothing was known, either scientifically 
or commercially of the trees of this 
region. To the efforts of Mr. Douglas 
we must credit the discovery, not only of 
the Douglas fir, which bears his name, 
but also the sugar pine, the Noble fir, the 
Western yellow pine, and hundreds of 
the common shrubs and herbs found on 
the Coast. He visited Oregon in 1832 
and after making many further discov- 
eries he journeyed to the Hawaiian 
Islands, where he met a tragic and 
untimely end by falling into a pit pre- 
pared to entrap wild bullocks. 

Douglas fir trees grow to be one hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty feet high, 
and three to fifteen feet in diameter. 
They are majestic in appearance and 
conical in outline. The dark evergreen 
foliage is extremely characteristic and 
can never be mistaken for a pine by any 
one who will stop to compare. The tree 
grows most abundantly in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and British Columbia. Its range 
is, however, from northern Mexico and 
Lower California to central British 
Columbia; and from the Pacific ocean to 
the Rocky mountains, and Texas. The 
exact amount of fir timber now standing 
on the American continent has not been 
definitely estimated, and it would be hard 
to decide on the exact quantity because 
of its immensity and the inability of man 
to measure accurately timber scattered 
over so wide an area. It has been esti- 
mated that there is in the State of Oregon 
about 200,000,000,000 feet of standing 
fir timber; in Washington, 90,592,926,- 
000 feet board measure. It will be many 
years before the amount elsewhere will 
be definitely known. But, is it probable 
that there is as much as in Oregon and 
Washington combined? Granting this, 
and taking into consideration that the 
history of lumbering has always proved 
estimates to be too low, we have a prob- 
able total amount of nearly six billion 
feet of standing merchantable fir on the 
American continent. In Oregon fir is 
mostly confined to the area west of the 
Cascades, where it furnishes eighty per 
cent of the total stand of merchantable 
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A SKID ROAD AMONG THE DOUGLAS FIRS 


timber. Lane county, with 27,827,000,- 
000 feet leads as the greatest fir county 
of Oregon. Tillamook comes next, with 
13,995,000,000 feet. Next come Clatsop 
and Coos counties with each over 10,000,- 
000,000 feet of standing merchantable 
fir. 

In the areas where fir reaches its 
greatest development stands are found 
which frequently yield from fifty to one 
hundred thousand feet per acre. In 
these regions the tree will average five or 
six feet in diameter at the butt with an 
average height close to three hundred 
feet. As a tree for reforestation it pro- 
duces .a greater crop per acre than any 
other conifer known. 

The forestry building at the Lewis and 
Clark Exposition was to Portland what 
the Ferris wheel was to Chicago. It was 
constructed almost entirely of fir, and 
will no doubt go down into history as the 
most unique structure ever built in the 
history of expositions as well as the best 
exhibit of the undeveloped resources of 
a country ever placed before an admiring 
public. It is more than a log cabin. It 
is truly a palace of fir. It stood out in 


marked contrast to the adjoining struct- 
ures of staff. It is in itself a good 
exemplification of the sturdy, 
pioneer resources of a country as yet in 
its infancy. The structure is two hun- 
dred and six feet long by one hundred 
and two feet wide, and rises to a height 
of seventy feet. In its construction two 
miles of five and six-foot fir logs. eight 
miles of four to ten-inch fir poles and 
tons of fir shakes and fir bark shingles 
were used. Consider how much there is 
stored up in one of these fir logs, five or 
six feet in diameter and fifty feet long. 
One such log contains enough lumber to 
build a one-story house forty by forty, a 
yard fence around it, a board walk up to 
it and still have slabwood enough left to 
make a fine pile of fuel. One such log 
would make enough one by three flooring 
te reach over thirteen miles. 
Shipbuilders have for many years 
known of the strength and durability of 
fir, and the sails of commerce of every 
civilized nation are flung to the breeze 
from masts and spars of this timber. 
Immense quantities of fir are used as 
piling in the various harbors of the 


stable, 
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Pacific Coast, and shiploads of this wood 
are dispatched to the ports of the world. 
A most important industry is bound to 
develop in the future, in the manufacture 
of turpentine, pyroligneous acid, resin 
and other products from the pitchy 
stumps of fir. In fact, we are only 
beginning to find out what fir is good for. 
For example, a large oar manufacturing 
establishment in the South is testing fir 
for oars with the idea in view of ulti- 
mately moving west to manufacture oars 
for the world. 

With these facts in view, it seems fair 
to ask the question as to the future of fir 
as a source of lumber supply for coming 
generations. A great deal depends on 
the maintenance of supply. But if the 
forests are protected by proper laws that 
will both prevent and extinguish forest 
fires, and if conservative methods of 
lumbering are adopted and fir is treated 
as a crop, and Nature allowed to use this 
wonderful tree to replace the mature 
forest trees as they are harvested, I see 
no reason why there should not be a con- 
tinuous source of revenue in fir forests 
for all time. 

The next timber in point of importance 
is the pine. There are fourteen species. 
The largest of these is the sugar pine 
which grows to be one hundred to three 
hundred feet high and twelve to twenty 
feet in diameter. It is especially abun- 
cant in the southern part of the state 


and is used for the manufacture of lum- 
ber, interior finish, sash, doors, oars, etc. 
Another important pine is the one which 
grows in eastern Oregon, and, although 
called by a number of different names, is 
commonly known as Western yellow pine. 
This furnishes about nineteen per cent 
of the timber of the state and is manu- 
factured into lumber and is shipped east 
to compete with the rapidly disappearing 
white pine. 

The largest tree in this region is the 
giant tideland spruce. This tree grows 
upwards of twenty feet in diameter. 
There is on record in Clatsop county, one 
tree which was thirty feet in diameter. 
This tree species forms a belt along the 
sea coast from thirty to fifty miles wide. 

Other important trees which are manu- 
factured into lumber are the Pacific red 
cedar, which is to-day the principal 
shingle material of the world; the Port 
Orford cedar, which grows only in Coos 
and Curry counties and which is import- 
ant for shipbuilding, clothes-chests, 
matches, ete.; the Tamarack or Larch of 
eastern Oregon, which is used largely 
for railroad ties and lumber; the Noble 
fir, or as it is sometimes called the Larch 
of “Larch mountain” and the cottonwood, 
which is largely manufactured into paper, 
veneer, staves, barrels, trunks and various 
other forms of woodenware. This region 
also has a number of valuable hardwoods, 
such as oak, ash, maple, alder and myrtle. 
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To the desk of the editor 
of SuNsEet came, a short 
time ago, a copy of that 
most novel magazine, the Matilda Ziegler 
Magazine for the Blind. The first num- 
ber was issued in March last from New 
York, comprising six thousand copies of 
sixty pages each, each page being twelve 
by fourteen inches in size, and especially 
printed in raised letter type for blind 
readers only. On the facing pages the 
translation is printed in roman type. 
The subscription price of this magazine 
is ten cents a year, but it is designed 
practically for free circulation to all the 
blind who desire to receive it. The woman 
who has undertaken this benevolent task 
is the widow of the late William Ziegler, 
of New York. A subscription price is 
charged in order to conform to postal 
regulations. All persons desiring to 
receive a copy of this magazine regularly, 
should send their address to the manager, 
Mr. Walter G. Holmes, 1931 Broadway, 
New York City, and if blind, should state 
whether they read New York or Braille 
Point. The names of over six thousand 
blind readers have been secured, and the 
magazine has been sent to them. It costs 
Mrs. Ziegler something over $3.00 a year 
for every magazine she sends out. The 
first number contains, besides the pub- 
lisher’s announcement, letters from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, former President Cleve- 


A Magazine for the 
Blind 





land, a letter from Helen Keller, a 
description of the Ziegler expedition to 
the Arctic, something about “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” a Hymn of Peace 
in Esperanto, a poem by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, a print of the stars and stripes, 
and a complete alphabet of the New York 
Point system of raised letter printing 
which is used in this magazine. 

It appears that the special reason for 
Mrs. Ziegler’s interest in this magazine 
is that she has a blind son, and Mr. 
Holmes, the manager, has a blind brother 
in Tennessee, who derive great pleasure 
from reading. A year ago he sent a com- 
munication to a New York newspaper 
suggesting the great need of literature 
for the blind; this was brought to the 
attention of Mrs. Ziegler, and the present 
magazine is the result. The problem of 
printing has been a difficult one to solve. 
The work is now being done at the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, the largest printing 
plant of this kind in the country. Another 
edition in so-called Braille type, is being 
printed at the State Industrial School for 
the Blind, at Hartford, Connecticut. It 
is the intention to make the magazine as 
near as possible like those published for 
the seeing. As Miss Helen Keller puts 
it in her letter to Mrs. Ziegler, published 
in this issue, “The blind are not spec- 
ialists interested only in_ blindness.” 
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Therefore, there will be as little as 
possible in regard to the blind, outside 
the mere mention of successful work they 
are doing and of new lines of work being 
done for them. The magazine will not 
be local in its nature, for while it is pub- 
lished in New York, it is for the blind of 
the whole country, and an event will be 
considered as important to the readers, if 
it occurs in California or Texas as if it 
oceurs in New York. 


xk « *® 


Books dealing with wild 
life have of late fallen 
upon such evil days that 
a man must be equipped with facts, as 
well as with a facile pen, and a vivid 
imagination, if he would venture into this 
field without getting into trouble. For 
this reason the average reader may be 
pardoned if he approaches a new Indian 
story with distinct question in his mind. 
An Indian story, by Franklin Welles 
Calkins, however (“The Wooing of 
Tokala,’ The Revell Company, New 
York), may be taken up with a more than 
reasonable expectation that one will at 
least not be deluged by pseudo facts 
regarding the red man. Moreover, in the 
particular instance under consideration, 
the story itself is full of new and naive 
charm. 

Mr. Calkins’s claim to speak authori- 
tatively regarding western Indians, and 
life on the plains, can hardly be ques- 
tioned. He has lived among the western 
tribes; has hunted with them, had them 
for friends, since a boyhood sufficiently 
remote to admit of his having dipped in 
his hand with the real red man. Most of 
his books have been actually written in 
Indian teepees, while he lived the life he 
wrote of. His stories have been told him 
by living Indians, who have been his 
friends. He numbered Red _ Cloud 
among these, and as a young man he 
knew and had fellowship with most of the 
great chiefs who ranged the Mississippi 
valley from the Great Lakes to the Great 
Divide; from Canada to the Gulf. He 
knew the limitless green prairies of the 
seventies, and the life that roamed there. 

As a consequence of all this, the Indian 
that Mr. Calkins draws is very unlike the 


The Wooing of 
Tokala 


half-fabulous being so-called western 
writers have created for us, whose con- 
versation is a jumble of Socrates, Walt 
Whitman and Philip Gilbert Hammerton; 
whose war whoop is a comingling of the 
steam siren’s blast and the roar of the 
Sixth Avenue “L,” the two sounds more 
familiar to the average writer of Indian 
yarns than are the voices of forest and 
prairie. In fact, the Indians to whom he 
introduces us in “The Wooing of Tokala,” 
are so simply, so convincingly, human, 
that there will doubtless be many to 
repudiate them, as never having trodden 
the wilds of Broadway nor figured in any 
wild west melodrama. 

For they are most remarkably like 
folks; men and women endowed with the 
same virtues, faults, strengths and weak- 
nesses, as characterize the humanity we 
are wont to distinguish as_ civilized. 
They are moved upon by motives exactly 
similar to those that influence us, and they 
act, under varying stress, much the same 
as all highly organized men and women 
are wont to act. The difference is of 
environment rather than of kind or 
quality. 

“The Wooing of Tokala,” is a charm- 
ing story, full of hearty human interest. 
In addition to being this, it gives a 
curiously intimate and convincing picture 
of a life that has nearly vanished from 
among us, and with which we were never 
familiar enough to do it justice. Mr. 
Calkins has a rarely direct and simple 
narrative style, and an especially happy 
choice of English, two qualities that tend 
to add charm to his book. The work is 
essentially sincere and there is a sanity 
and veracity about it that carries convic- 
tion by the very force of its restraint and 
its reasonableness. We have had all too 
few such books about the red man. 

ADELINE KNAppP. 
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“Farm Science” is the title of a book 
of one hundred and twenty-eight pages 
which has been prepared for distribution 
among the farmers of the country by the 
International Harvester Company of 
America, Chicago. It is from first to last 
a farmer’s book, most practical, and is 
unquestionably of the highest authority 
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BOOKS 


on the eight subjects treated. These are 
the headings of the different chapters and 
every one was prepared by a well-known 
specialist in his line: “Alfalfa Culture in 
America;” ‘Modern Corn Culture;” 
“Best Methods in Seeding ;” “Small Grain 
Growing;” “Profitable Hay Making;” 
“Up-to-date Dairying;” “Increasing Fer- 
tility,” and “Power on the l'arm.” The 
preparation of this book meant an outlay 
on the part of the Harvester Company 
of several thousand dollars, but it is sent 
without cost, other than the postage for 
its mailing, to any farmer or land owner 
who is interested enough to write for it. 
The edition is limited and is being rapidly 
exhausted. Enclose three two-cent stamps 
for the postage and send to the address 
given above. 
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The Use of National ,, pe peas 
Bia Forests,” a publication 
rests 


recently issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, is a_ brief, 
clear manual for public information as to 
the forest policy of the National Govern- 
ment. Many people do not know what 
National Forests are. Others may have 
heard much about them, but have no idea 
of their true purpose and use. Here, it is 
explained, how these Forests are created 
and how their boundaries are drawn. 
Their direct use and value are shown from 
the point of view of the homeseeker, the 
prospector and miner, the user of timber, 
the user of the range, the user of water, 
and other users of Forest resources. It is 
shown how the Forests are intended for 
use, for the production of usable products, 
and for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of homes; how on all of them the 
timber is protected from fire, the water 
flow is kept steady, the forage on the 
range is increased and guarded from 
abuse; and how, in addition, they serve as 
great public playgrounds and as breeding 
places and refuges for game. It is pointed 
out that the Forests are managed by the 
people in their own interests, and every 
means is used to meet half way the desires 
and wants of all Forest users by dealing 
with them on the ground and with the 
utmost practicable dispatch and freedom 
from red tape. 
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The special interest of this manual lies 
in its setting forth that the Forest policy 
of the Government, both in principle and 
in practice, is for the benefit of every 
citizen equally. There is still a tendency 
to think of the National Forests as “pre- 
serves” closed to use, and to leave the 
public lands exposed to unregulated indi- 
vidual exploitation. Where these misap- 
prehensions still prevail this pamphlet 
will go far to correct them. The book is 
written by Mr. Frederick E. Olmsted, 
whose intimate knowledge of conditions 
in the West and the policy under which 
the National Forests are managed espe- 
cially fits him to deal with the subject. 


x k *& 


Dr. Epwarp Buti Crarp, University 
of California, who has been appointed, 
for the ensuing year, Professor of Greek 
at the American Schogl of Classical 
Studies in Athens, is traveling during the 
summer in Europe. He has already 
visited many points of interest in Ger- 
many, and stopped at various cities on the 
Italian peninsula. He passed several 
pleasant days at Naples and on the Island 
of Capri at the entrance of the Bay of 
Naples—the island, by the way, on which 
the Emperor Tiberius spent the last ten 
years of his life, and built twelve villas or 
palaces, the ruins of which are still visible. 


x k * 


Soninentis tli Dr. NM. S. FERGUSON, 
World’s Libraries associate professor of 
Greek and Roman his- 

tory, University of California, who is 
absent on leave, writes to the old folks at 
home regarding his experiences. His 
comments on libraries in various places 
which he has visited are most instructive. 
For facility of access and for richness of 
material he says the Harvard library is 
superior to anything he has found in 
Europe. He can do his work more satis- 
factorily in Cambridge than in Berlin or 
London because of the greater rapidity 
with which he is able to avail himself of 
the library privileges. “For the hunting 
up of references,’ he says, “and _ bibli- 
ographical work in general, the freedom 
of the American library is almost indis- 
pensable. It is a great evil when a library 
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bureaucracy gets established, as in Italy 
and Germany, and comes to regard its 
office as self-sufficient, subject to its own 
laws, and having as its own peculiar end 
the preservation of books.” In Rome, 
Professor Ferguson found the library of 
the German Institute surprisingly good; 
it contains the archeological works which 
he needed, and inasmuch as it is managed 
by scholars and not by librarians, there 
are no vexatious delays in getting books 
and no limitations upon the number to be 
drawn at once. The library at Turin, 
Professor Ferguson found fairly good. 
Dr. Sanctis, Professor of Ancient History 
in the university there secured for him all 
the privileges of a local professor; still 
with even this advantage the restrictions 
were numerous and exacting, and he could 
work only with considerable inconven- 
ience. 

To the student or seeker after knowl- 
edge it would seem that the value of a 
library rests in its usefulness. Books for 
preservation merely should be kept in a 
museum, and the librarians that hold to 
the restrictive, non-using theory might as 
well go along with the books. These are 
too busy days for a man to cram his head 
full of facts. A good library should be 
arranged to serve as a brain annex for the 
average citizen. 


xk k * 


Tue title of this book 
(published by The Out- 
ing Company) has a 
facetious sound but there’s no joke about 
it. Here Mr. Robert Dunn, one of 
Collier’s best story-tellers narrates faith- 
fully the details of an exploring party’s 
effort to scale Mount McKinley, that 
towering Alaskan summit that waves its 
snowy crest over twenty thousand feet 
above the sea at its base. Mark Twain, 
in “Innocents Abroad,” won fame by 
telling more than the truth. Mr. Dunn 


The Shameless Diary 
of an &xplorer 


may be mobbed by other members of his 
party by reason of his painful adherence 
to fact. Mountain climbing is a sport 
designed to try men to see if they are 
qualified to join the ranks of angels; on 
this trip the test seems to have been most 
successful although the expedition was 
not. 


*k « *® 
Reed Anthony Here’s an odd sort of 
C book—an autobiography 
owman 1 


(Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company). The writer, who signs him- 
self Andy Adams, dedicates the volume to 
Captain Lytle, secretary of the Texas 
Cattle Raisers’ Association of Fort Worth, 
and the record is worth preserving in the 
association archives. Its value historically 
rests in its being a fairly told narrative 
of days fast passing, when the cattlemen 
roamed the western plains, and the Chic- 
holm trail was as familiar to the cowboy 
as Broadway to a New Yorker. The rail- 
ways and barbed wire and civilization 
have put an end to the life here described, 
so it is well to embalm such yarns in 
books. 
eK ® 
GaLeN Crark, ninety- 
four years of age, has 
written a book of one 
hundred and four pages about “The Big 
Trees of California.” He does not tell 
much that was not known before: the 
value lies in his telling it. The great 
trees have been his companions for more 
than a half century and he loves to pay 
them tribute. Photographs and good 
press work help to make the volume 
attractive. The author is his own pub- 
lisher and he will send the book to any 
address on receipt of one dollar for cloth 
binding; fifty cents for paper. Mr. Clark 
insists that the trees shall be called 
Sequoia Washingtoniana, and not gigan- 
tea—strange honor for the man who first 
won fame by cutting down a tree. 


The Big Trees of 
California 
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FOR HOME-MAKERS 

A cENTURY ago, when a New England 
farmer cast about for a new country for 
his son, he sent him to northern Ohio, 
or to western Pennsylvania. Later on 
came the westward rush to Kansas and 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. To-day, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and the great Northwest 
country, hold out beckoning arms to the 
home-maker and settler. This number 
of Sunset is given up largely to telling 
about this vast region. The writers all 
know their subject—nothing but the facts 
are here, and the camera plays as import- 
ant a part in the truth-telling as the pen. 
It’s worth-while sort of reading for all 
Americans; later on crowds of excursion- 
ists are going out to see things for them- 
selves—the special railway rates due to 
the Endeavor Convention at 
Seattle being one luring feature. More 
special rates will carry these sight-seeing 
tourists all over the coast from Victoria 
to San Diego. 
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HONORING “BUCKY” O’NEILL 

One of the notable events of Independ- 
ence Day this year was the unveiling at 
Scott, Arizona, of a bronze statue of 
Captain O’Neill of the Rough Riders, 
who was killed early in the Spanish war. 
O’Neill was a high type of western man- 
hood, and the young men of Arizona can 
not have before them a better example of 
true and aggressive patriotism. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

WueEN a San Franciscan goes to the 
eastern states these days, he gets a great 
deal of unasked-for sympathy and a lot 
of consideration. So, too, unintentional 
Pharisees write frequently to friends in 
this city—whose name they love to torture 
into and tell cheerfully of the 
charms ai this special season of Chicago, 
or of Lenox, Mass., or Podunk, or of 
Guilford, Conn. There have been times 
during the past sixteen months—even the 





Frisco 


most loyal and bumptious of San Fran- 
ciscans will admit—when things have 
looked a bit blue—shake, fire, corruption 
in city government, the Japanese explo- 





sion, strikes of all sorts, ending with the 
bitterly fought battle of the street car- 
men. But the sun kept on shining, and 
to-day the health-giving philosophy of the 
average citizen by the Golden Gate buoys 
him into so cheerful a frame of mind that 
he wouldn’t swap his town even for Paris, 
with Versailles thrown in. For out here 
life is real and earnest, and there’s enough 
energy being released every second to run 
several Niagaras. Business is good where 
it has half a chance—June bank clear- 
ings footed up $177,307,227—and where 
it is a trifle slow the partners and the head 
salesmen and the blonde stenographer 
are off in the country eating cherries, or 
The season at all 





idling by the sea shore. 
the resorts within two hundred miles of 
San Francisco, is reported the best ever. 
Every sort of boarding place that can 
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offer ham and eggs and a‘tent under a 
tree is reserved for weeks ahead. The 
mortality among farm poultry is some- 
thing frightful, and milk is _ being 
stretched beyond all skimming capacity. 

Within the city the big hotel dining 
rooms are crowded nightly, city residents 
among the strangers, while every popular 
restaurant and every theater is jammed. 
The demand for seats during the recent 
engagements of Maude Adams and Mrs. 
Fiske was such that both favorites were 
forced to give extra matinees. The profits 
from “Peter Pan” alone were close to 
$37,000. Libraries and clubs are well 
patronized, and at the annual Bohemian 
camp the redwoods will soothe to occa- 
sional slumber over four hundred busy 
city men. It’s slow work but the city is 
being rebuilt. There are new alignments 
and adjustments, old owners are going 
out, but new ones are coming in. Money 
is abundant and Hope more so. 














THE PROMISE 


Tue harvest year of the state promises 
wonders, and that means smiling good 
times for San Francisco. The gold mines 
of Nevada and Nome are milling their 
millions, and that helps. The commerce 
of the Orient and the Pacific islands is 
growing steadily, and that helps. Real 
estate speculators are buying all the lots 
on San Francisco’s sandy peninsula that 
they can control; new steam and electric 
lines down the coast promise to make a 
continuous city as far as San Jose, and 
everywhere are automobiles. Every poor 
man seems to have his motor car, and 
every rich man has cars to burn or turn 
over. There are about 8,000 automobiles 
in the city at present, coasting down or 
chunking up the seven hills, and making 
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life insurance agents cheerfully busy. 
Strangers, like Editors McClure or Ridg- 
way, pass through, look amazed, and talk 
about “‘a city of destiny.” The San Fran- 
ciscan toils joyfully in the fog and cool 
breeze, thoughtful of overcrowded cities 
and sweltering heat elsewhere, looks out 
over the blue bay, buys two seats for the 
theater, goes to his club for luncheon, and 
plays dominoes for an hour afterward! 











RAISULI AGAIN 


Tue Moroccan bandit, Raisuli, can 
beat Anna Held at advertising. Just now 
he has gained the attention of a large 
and select British and French audience 
by seizing Sir Harry MacLean, a British 
subject, and holding him as hostage in 
order to secure his own pardon for a few 
hazing adventures marked down against 
him on the books of the Sultan. Raisuli 
is so much of an artist in his specialty 
that he ought to go on the Orpheum cir- 
cuit. If his Morocco surroundings become 
too warm he might find some excellent 
chances in this country. Nearly every 
good citizen can think of a half dozen 
who could be abducted without 
serious harm to the nation. 


men 





GOOD-BYE, LEMON 


Catirornia lemon growers are happy 
because the lemon has been crowded out 
of American slang by the crab-apple and 
now the prune growers are praying for 
some one to find them a slang successor. 
Some people are never satisfied. 
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EDUCATORS HERE 


Reports from Los Angeles indicate 
that ten thousand or more school teachers 
and their friends have been in attendance 
at the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association. After work comes 
play and they will distribute themselves 
over the coast to greet old friends and to 
see the sights. Many will go to the Sum- 
mer school of the University of California 
at Berkeley, which opened June 24 with 
nearly five hundred students on the rolls. 
This Summer school has grown to be one 
of the most attractive of educational offer- 
ings. As it comes just at vacation time, 
distinguished men from everywhere are 
glad to take this opportunity to come west 
and unite business with pleasure. Dr. 
Simon Newcomb, of Washington, Profes- 
sor John Adams, of London, and Pro- 
fessor McTaggart, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, are among the prominent scholars 
here this season. 


FEDERATE THEOLOGY 


A noraBLe feature of the summer’s 
educational programme at Berkeley is the 
Federate Summer School of Theology. 
This constitutes a movement in religious 
education of uncommon importance to all 
the West. It is the first and only school 
of its kind in this country. An idea of its 
aims, scope and work is given clearly in 
the following comprehensive statement, 


by Dr. William F. Badé, Dean of the 


school, written especially for SuNsEt: 


Five theological schools, representing so 
many denominations, are federated to conduct 
annually at Berkeley a Summer School of 
Theology for clergymen, teachers, and all who 
are interested in philosophy and _ religious 
problems. Its interest and usefulness is 
greatly enhanced by association, during the 
final two weeks, with the University of Cali- 
fornia Summer School. For the problems of 
religion do not constitute an independent 
domain of knowledge. If they are to find a 
solution that shall commend itself to the com- 
mon enlightenment of our time they must be 
solved with full reference to all the aid that 
science and philosophy can furnish. To 
encourage this breadth of view registered 
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attendants of either school aré admitted, 
without additional fees, to all the advantages 
of the other school. The corps of lecturers is 
composed partly of members of the regular 
faculties of the associated seminaries, partly 
of scholars from the East and elsewhere who 
are distinguished in special branches of theo- 
logical investigation. Among the latter, this 
year, is President William Douglas Mackenzie, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. He was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, and 
is the author of a number of works. Among 
the subjects which he will discuss at the sum- 
mer session are the origin and evolution of 
religion, the immanence of God, and immor- 
tality. 

One of the live social questions of the day 
is the relation of organized labor to the Church 
as an institution. Economics may tell that 
either rent, or interest, or wages, must rise 
or fall, but it belongs to ethics to say which of 
these has the prior right to consideration in 
the adjustment of the upward or downward 
scale. Men are coming to see more clearly 
that, for moral rather than economic reasons, 
questions between classes are never merely 
class questions, and that what depresses the 
standard of living in any one class lowers the 
level and worth of life throughout the com- 
munity. Hence a place has been made in this 
summer’s programme for the consideration 
of the business man’s and working man’s 
relation to the great ethical and social move- 
ments of our time. 

The management of the school also accepts 
the challenge which the present day perplexity 
of the public with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment presents. No subject is taught so much 
and understood so little. Lack of under- 
standing has produced this bewilderment and 
indifference. Under the old view and method 
it has been impossible to conceive of any 
development in Israel’s religion, since the 
whole was conceived to have been present at 
the beginning, and succeeding generations, 
instead of struggling their way up to the 
truth, only needed to obey an authoritative 
and perfect moral law. Here lies the chief 
difficulty. It is not the largeness of the book, 
nor the remoteness of its life, nor its pitiless 
tempers, nor the oriental character of its 
imagery, nor the obscurity of its ideas. 
The modern man desires to trace cause and 
effect. If what professes to be a history does 
not fall under the laws of progress and 
development, it is unintelligible and therefore 
uninteresting. To meet this demand two 
courses will be given this year, the one on the 
historical backgrounds of the Old Testament, 
the other on the development of its idea of 
God. 
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The idea and plan of the school has been 
enthusiastically welcomed by men prominent 
in the educational world. The management 
entertains the hope that this institution may 
grow in public esteem from year to year. Any 
one may register for its courses, since there 
are no examinations. It is an attempt to 
strike out into new lines of public service, 
unhampered by sectarianism, and consequently 
able to command the attention that will turn 
many eyes toward the Pacific Coast. 
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LONDON AT SEA 


Att the sea sharps are “saying things” 
about Jack London and his ketch craft 
the Snark, because the vessel was more or 
less unmanageable on its recent voyage 
from San Francisco to Honolulu. The 
report is that the scuppers fouled the 
binnacle and the stays’ls took a bight from 
the galley. Yo, heave ho! What do 
people expect, and for what does London 
seek? He had a lot of fun building his 
sturdy and rollery craft, secured advertis- 
ing worth more than the boat, and then 
away, away o’er the bounding main. He 
is not easily discouraged. The Snark 
doubtless will soon be heard of among 
the sampans of the Hoang-Ho, and cur- 
rent literature will be made richer by 
yellow tales of yellow men who sail the 
yellow sea. 


DELVING IN EGYPT 


Worp has been received at the Univer- 
sity of California, that Dr. George A. 
Reisner, formerly connected with the 
faculty, and now working on behalf of 
Mrs. Phoebe A. Hurst, in Egypt, has 
been appointed archeologist in charge of 
the excavations of the Egyptian Govern- 


ment in Nubia. The work about to be 


undertaken at this point is the most 
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remarkable ever conceived. It is to be 
nothing more nor less than the continuous 
excavation of both sides of the Nile from 
Kalabsche to Derr, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty kilometers. This is 
rendered necessary by the decision to 
raise the Assuan dam another eight 
meters. Professor Maspero, the head of 
the Department of Antiquities, is to have © 
charge of the restoration of the known 
temples, and the copying of their inscrip- 
tions. Captain Lyons, head of the survey 
department, is in charge of the topo- 
graphical and archeological survey, and 
has assigned to Dr. Reisner the task of 
excavating the monuments and the record- 
ing and publishing of these excavations. 
The work is expected to require fully five 
years. 





SAIL ON, JOAQUIN 


Ir tue people of Oregon will take 
Joaquin Miller’s suggestion seriously, the 
poet of the Sierra may find a place in 
the United States Senate. It is quite the 
thing to smile at Mr. Miller’s ambitions 
but surely Oregon could not suffer by 
such a choice. A man with a breadth of 
vision great enough to write “Columbus,” 
who has taught school and fought Indians, 
campaigned with Walker in Nicaragua, 
toiled over the White Pass to the Klon- 
dike, whose genuine honors in the world 
of letters are equaled by few living 
writers, could not be a small man wherever 
placed. Sentimental, yet business-like 
and well-to-do in worldly goods, altruistic 
yet every inch a fighter, honest as the sun, 
yet shrewd as a Yankee peddler, Mr. 
Miller would be anything but a figure- 
head, even among the great men of Wash- 
ington. 
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BIG LUMBER CRAFT 

Wuitt many eastern capitalists consider 
that they are doing well in placing their money 
at four and five per cent per annum, the 
western financier world scarcely consider an 
investment that paid him as little as eight per 
cent for the reason that there are so many 
propositions offering more tempting returns. 
These days a man is indeed fortunate who 
owns a few shares in one of the steamers 
engaged in the immense lumber traffic between 
Aberdeen, Washington and San Francisco. A 
steamer with a capacity of seven hundred and 
fifty thousand feet of lumber is a big boat, 
worth from $75,000 to $80,000, and the stock 
is divided into one hundred shares. $800 is 
the par value of each share, but since these 
boats make the round trip between Aberdeen 
and San Francisco every four or five weeks, 
and often pay a dividend of $50 and $60 a 
share per trip, there is no difficulty in getting 

-subscribers for the stock. The trouble lies 
rather in. getting enough boats. 

Most of these vessels are built on Grays 
Harbor, there being two large shipyards in 
Aberdeen. Visiting them is an experience 
well worth the time of anyone unfamiliar with 
the sea and shipbuilding. The material used 
is Washington fir, than which there is no better 
ship lumber in the world. The stern post is of 
Japanese oak, which, by the way, is shipped in 
to Aberdeen cheaper than the eastern oak, but 
where timbers of great length are imperative, 
eastern oak must be obtained. The inside of 
the vessel is sealed with great fir planks eleven 
inches thick making the boat’s wall from 
twenty-four to twenty-six inches through. The 
beams which extend from one side of the boat 
to the other and support the decks, are in turn, 
supported by heavy bracket-shaped timbers 
called knees. These are cut from the stump 
of the fir near the ground where the tree 
spreads its roots that it may be more strongly 
anchored to the soil. 

A. Decker. 


THE OSTRICH INDUSTRY 


Tue remarkable progress made by the 
ostrich raising industry in California and 
Arizona is typical of the progress made in 
other lines of trade, but is exceptional in that 
it is the only industry of its kind in the world. 
The South African farms do not manufacture 
and retail their product, but in California the 
feathers are grown, manufactured and retailed 
by the same concern. The recent establishing 
of the Los Angeles Ostrich Farm, within the 
city limits of Los Angeles, gives California 
four ostrich enterprises—the others being at 
San Diego, South Pasadena and San Jose. 

The initiative in the ostrich industry was 
taken about thirty years ago by Dr. Sketchley, 
who established a farm at Anaheim. Later on 
other men imported birds and assisted in 
establishing the business. The greatest devel- 
opment of the business has been in Arizona, 
where there are at present over two thousand 
birds. Their product of feathers has been 
sold‘ principally to New York manufacturers. 
There is a tendency on the part of the ostrich 
feather growers to combine their efforts in 
building up the industry and in this way give 
to the Southwest a distinct industry character- 
istic of its climate and sunshine. At the 
present time fully $12,000,000 worth of ostrich 
feather goods are sold annually in the United 
States, and of this amount California has sold 
approximately $200,000, which proves that 
there is ample field for the California pro- 
ducers to enlarge their business. The cost of 
manufacturing ostrich feathers is less than in 
New York, although the scale of wages is the 
same. The difference is due to the ever- 
present sunshine and the warm climate which 
makes heating expense a small item. The 
California farms can produce, manufacture 
and retail their feathers for fully one-third 
less than it is necessary for eastern retailers 
to charge. There is a fifty per cent duty on 
imported plumes, boas, etc., which gives the 
California product a great advantage. 
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The quality of the California product is as a 
rule superior to the grade of goods commonly 
retailed throughout the United States, due to 
the fact that the feathers are fresher when 
they reach the consumer, and retain the life 
and beauty which is often destroyed in 
imported feathers by the methods pursued in 
handling, packing and shipping. The Califor- 
nia product is sold throughout the United 
States, principally by mail orders, but retail 
Salesrooms are maintained at the farms and 
in the shopping centers of Los Angeles. 

Kk -* 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 
[Written by a pupil of the Low Eighth Grade, 
Piedmont School, Oakland, California] 

The story of our “State of Gold,” 
Has many, many times been told, 
But for a change, if you have time, 
I'll tell it all to you in rhyme. 


The Indians owned it first, you know, 
Then Spain, who conquered Mexico, 
Sent Coronado to explore, 
Our California’s western shore. 


And after many a weary year, 

The fathers planted missions here, 
To teach the Indians modern ways, 
And how their corn and wheat to raise. 


In forty-six, our Government, 

A navy to these waters sent, 
And on a pleasant summer day, 
Our flag was raised at Monterey. 


Two years, our flag, the west-wind’s sport, 

Waved proudly over Sutter’s fort, 
Before a man named Marshal, found 
Some glittering specks upon the ground. 


Yes, it was gold, beyond a doubt! 

No, he’d not let the secret out, 
Alas,—the glad news quickly spread, 
Till in the Far East it was read. 


Ere long, the “forty-niners,” bold, 

Left home and friends in search of gold, 
Their route lay over desert’s sand, 
And over hostile Indians’ land. 


And oftentimes, the scalping knife, 

Would take the would-be-miner’s life; 
But very many reached our state, 
And some became both rich and great. 


Five years our flag, the west-wind’s sport, 

Had waved o’er John A. Sutter’s fort; 
Five years had passed, since on that day, 
Our flag was raised at Monterey. 


And now the state so dear to me, 
Became one of the thirty-three, 
Among the states, both large and small, 
Our own state is best of all. 
Frances WIcks. 
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Out among the pepper trees 
Watch the shadows playing 

Out among the pepper trees 

Watch the lazy summer breeze 
Ever idly straying. 


Softly goes the afternoon, 
Softly goes the gloaming; 
Hear the drowsy hum of bees 
When among the pepper trees 

Idly we are roaming. 


Turn your eyes to purple hills 
Golden haze descrying ; 
Out among the pepper trees 
Dreamily we take our ease 
While the day is dying. 
ALBERTA BANCROFT. 
xk k * 


A QUERY 
O why does the editor chuckle and smile? 
He’s reading a manuscript really worth while! 
From beginning through plot 
To the climax things trot 
Right along in true Chambers of Londonesque 
style! 
And he'll not be so jaded 
As if he had waded 
Through sheets of the usual mush by the mile! 
CamiLia J. KNIGHT. 


kk * 
BUFFALO CALLS 


ProcressivE Buffalo calls her wandering 
citizens home for its Old Home Week, from 
September 1 to 7. Buffalo has proved her 
ability as an entertainer by giving the Pan- 
American Exposition and established a claim 
to the attention by giving two Presidents to 
the United States. The survivor of this twain, 
Mr. Cleveland, is one of the advertised attrac- 
tions of the Buffalo Week. He is expected to 
deliver an address at the dedication of a 
McKinley monument which will be unveiled 
by President Roosevelt. It stands on Niagara 
Square, opposite the house in which lived and 
died the other Buffalo President, Millard Fill- 
more. McKinley, it will be remembered, was 
assassinated while attending the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition. It was thought appropriate 
that the unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion made by New York for that exposition 
should be devoted to building this monument. 
It is of Vermont marble, consisting of a shaft 
with sculptured lions at the base. The height 
of the shaft is sixty-nine feet above base, and 
the base is twenty-four feet high. The com- 
mittee in charge would be glad to learn the 
present addresses of all former residents. 











THE COURSE OF EMPIRE 





THE IRRIGATION CONGRESS 
Tue Fifteenth National Irrigation Congress 
will be held in Sacramento, California, Sep- 


tember 2 to the 7 inclusive. The four great 
objects of the Congress are to “save the 
forests, store the floods, reclaim the deserts, 
and make homes on the land.” All who are 
interested in the achievement of these objects 
or any of them are invited to attend the 
Congress, and, by participating in its delibera- 
tions, contribute to a wise direction of national 
policies and development of practical methods 
of conserving and developing the great natural 
resources of the country, thereby insuring a 
greater stability of prosperous conditions, 
extending the habitable area, increasing the 
products of the land, and increasing internal 
trade and commerce. National and _ state 
officials, irrigation and forestry experts, engi- 
neers, farmers and irrigators, manufacturers, 
professional and business men, _ industrial 
workers, editors and other representatives of 
the press will attend the Congress. 

Simultaneously with the Irrigation Congress 
there will be held at Sacramento an Interstate 
Exposition of Irrigated Land Products and 
Forest Products. The largest and finest list 
of trophies and prizes ever offered at any 
event of this kind will stimulate compe- 
tition. 

Special railway rates have been made for 
delegates to the Congress and will prevail over 
all transcontinental lines, with stop-over privi- 
leges at all western points. Tickets may be 
purchased via San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Portland. Special excursions will enable 
delegates to see all California. These will 
cover the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, 
with their great farms, vineyards, orchards 
and irrigation districts. They will penetrate 
the mountains, pass through magnificent 
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pine forests to the great mining districts of 
the Mother Lode and to the famous copper 
belt of the north and rich gold mines of the 
Siskiyous. 


x &k * 
WHEN PUYALLUP BURNED 


Dip you ever mix up in fighting fire in a 
western town? If not, then half of your 
life experience has been missed. Fire is recog- 
nized as the common enemy, and almost every- 
body mixes in against it. If there is a steam 
fire engine or a hand engine, the bicycle riders 
strain every nerve to beat them in the mad 
race. Every old express horse wakes up and 
rises to the occasion, the dogs bark, the 
roosters crow, the town cows bellow, and the 
fire bell, if there is one, clangs and bangs. 

John Parrott was the only man ever seen 
running in the opposite direction, and when 
stopped and asked if he did not know that the 
fire was the other way, he said: 

“Yes, but I’m going after my red shirt. 
F-i-r-e-!” 

When our town started to burn up it was 
named Puyallup. The name still sticks. 
Better if it had scorched off and a new one, 
say Hopville, been tacked on. For there, in 
its rich valley, were raised the best hops in 
the world, whether you found them in your 
yeast cakes or your beer. The town was often 
called Pullyallup or Pieallup, and the old 
Hudson Bay men used to call it Peewallup. 
But it was a good, straight American name, 
for the Indian tribe it was named after had 
camped around there for thousands of years. 

The fire started in the old pioneer livery 
stable, which ran back from its false front on 
Yellowstone avenue to its lean-to on Tinpot 
alley, and dry timothy hay,—so called because 
Tim Davenport, father of Homer, the car- 
toonist, first discovered it growing on Boston 
Common, hand in hand with baked beans,— 
furnished fodder on which it flashed and 
leaped and flamed for joy. 

Soon the solid columns of blacker smoke 
soared skyward, and the people came on the 
run. The old-time bucket brigade was quickly 
formed, but the big stable was doomed. Every- 
body saw that. No one mourned. It had been 
standing in the way of progress. When Pete 
Belles’s hotel near by began to scorch and 
crackle exertions were redoubled, but it had to 
go, for the water supply was weak,—not a 
fraction of what it is to-day. ‘The buckets and 
willing volunteers were the only fire-fighting 
apparatus, but they saved the stores across the 
street from further loss than their front 
windows. 

There were local fiddlers hére, of course, as 


, there are in almost all western towns, but they 
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were not Neros. One of them packed on his 
hip a large showcase three hundred yards 
beyond the danger zone, and then shivered it 
into splinters by butting against a telegraph 
pole. 

But now the flames took the old-time Greeley 
advice and started to go west, and laughingly 
lick up several small stores fronting the rail- 
road. Butcher shops, drug-stores, saloons, 
candy kitchens, furniture stores, peanut stands 
—all had their stocks removed by willing hands 
and stacked up on common ground across the 
way. Then they let the buildings burn; there 
was no saving them; they had taken their 
chances when they came fresh from the saw- 
mill and lined up in a solid row. 

But farther on loomed up the big pioneer 
general merchandise store with its $50,000 
stock, and near it the depot and little bank. 
These must be saved. There was a gap 
between the small stores. Its owner would 
neither fish nor cut bait by selling or improv- 
ing, so his thirty-foot lot stood vacant. Water- 
soaked blankets were spread on the roof of 
the building beyond this gap, and Joe Fernan- 
dez and a few other volunteers braved the 
blistering heat and stayed up there. 

The bucket brigade centered its efforts on 
the side-walls of this building, but the water 
they threw on scorched, sizzled and ran off. 
It had no staying qualities. It seemed that the 
building and the precious stuff beyond were 
doomed. But on a side-track near by stood a 
carload of real, ripe watermelons fresh from 
the big patches of the great Yakima country 
across the Cascade Range. Consigned to a 
dealer who expected to sell them to Indian 
hop-pickers, their car had just been cut out of 
a westbound freight, and there they stood 
with their hands in their pockets while every- 
body else worked to stop the fire. 

Then one of the workers was struck with an 
idea. He rushed to the melon car, gathered 
up a melon, and dashed its brains out against 
the hot side of the steaming building. Half 
the pulp stuck to the weather-boarding and 
refused to run off, as the water was doing. In 
a second, the other fire-fighters had caught 
on, and all dropped buckets and smashed 
watermelons against the sides of the building 
that was the pivotal point in saving the town. 
The pulp stuck—stuck well. Every water- 
melon was sacrificed. Not one was left to tell 
the tale. But each one of them had more 
backbone than ten buckets of water, and their 
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clinging crust made the walls fireproof until 
the opposite building burned down. 
And thus the watermelons saved Puyallup. 
J. W. Repineton. 


AN AUTO PSALM 


Lives of auto men remind us, 
We can animate the scene, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 

Groans, and smell of gasoline. 


Let us, then, be up and doing 
At a mile a minute rate, 

Still advancing, still pursuing, 
Learn to slaughter,—not -to wait. 





CamiLia J. KNIGHT. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Do you know that the production of Port- 
land cement in this country has increased. in 
thirty-five years from three thousand barrels 
a year to four million barrels in last year, 
and this with the prospect of an increase 
during the next year of twenty per cent? 
Without being in the hands of a trust, the 
prices have increased in the past eighteen 
months from fifteen to twenty per cent from 
legitimate demand. Do you know that the 
enormous output for 1906 would be sufficient 
to build a first-class cement sidewalk five feet 
wide, three and six-tenths times around the 
world, or build a sidewalk four hundred and 
fifty-six feet wide, reaching from Chicago to 
New York. 

The uses to which this material, mixed with 
sand or crushed stone are put, are almost 
unlimited. They range from the smallest 
culvert to the enormous concrete arches 
spanning largest streams; from the humblest 
cottage nade of concrete blocks to the finest 
sky-scraper and office buildings built from 
reinforced concrete. To the farmer alone, 
Portland cement concrete presents an enor- 
mous range of possibilities. With it he makes 
his fence posts, drain tile, culvert pipe, well 
curbing, feeding floors, watering troughs, 
stable floors, silos, granaries, stables, “resi- 
dences; in fact, he can almost make it take 
the place of everything heretofore made'‘of 
wood and in other walks of life, it is equaliy 
as useful. 
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Hotel Metropole Santa Barbara 
alba = California 








Is the Most Charming 
Homeland of the West 

















In beauty of location and perfection 
American ‘Plan of climate it has no rival on any shore 








$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 
Best Appointed Hotel in Oakland 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TOURISTS 
AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS Write for illustrated literature to 


J. L. HURLBUT, 
Oakland California 





Sec’y Chamber of Commerce, 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 














HOTEL JEFFERSON 


San Francisco’s largest. and newest, Hotel 
100 private baths 250 outside rooms, 
single and en suite 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 





With all modern conveniences, having just been built 
and completed shortly before the fire. Just been newly 
* furnished and egened August 1, 1906. Two blocks from 
Van Ness Avenue. Facing Jefferson Park. 





a a Automobile or Omnibus meets all Trains and Steamers 
Write or wire for Reservations Stewart Barker Company. 











Berkeley,California Free 


Send us your name and address and we will mail you free a pictorial map 


of Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco Bay. 
McLAUGHLIN, DRIGGS CO., 1041 University Avenue, Berkeley, California 








If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, 
we will send you a beautiful art blotter and 


also keep you posted on current music. 


cucrenNG BENJ. CURTAZ & SON |... 


AGENCY 1615 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco EE SRE ES 
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Will 
Help 


You fiaaa 


Solve Your Water [Rataies 


Supply Problem 


If you have a water ‘problem to solve, 
then you should write for our catalog. It 
will help you solve that problem to your 
entire satisfaction, as well as economically 
and permanently. 

No matter whether your requirements 
are moderate or extensive ; whether you 
have but one building or a hundred build- 
ings, this catalog will help you out of your 
difficulties. 


lic engineers. It includes pumping and 
storage facilities to meet the individual 
needs of each purchaser. 

If you install a Kewanee System, your 
plant will first be designed to meet your 
exact conditions by our engineering de- 
partment. Then, you will be protected by 
a guarantee of satisfactory service. 

Any Kewanee System of Water Supply 
which does not do everything we claim for 


The Kewanee System of Water Supply 


If you live in the city and the pressure 
is not strong enough, or the water is im- 
pure, or the water rental is exorbitant, you 
will get some valuable suggestions from 
our catalog. 

If you want information on the water 
supply subject as it relates to country and 
suburban homes, public institutions, ho- 
tels, neighborhood water works, small towns 
and cities, then you should get this catalog. 

The Kewanee System combines over ten 
years practical experience in the water 
supply line, together with the technical 
knowledge of trained experts and hydrau- 


No. 23. 


32 Broadway, New York 





If you are in the market for a water supply 
system of any description and for any purpose, 
write tous. Tell us what you want ne 
water and we will send you our complete gen- 
eral catalog by return mail. Ask for Catalog 


Kewanee Water Supply Co. 
Kewanee, IIl. 


it, may be returned at our expense and its 
purchase price will be refunded. 

With the Kewanee System, there are no 
attic and elevated tank troubles, because 
attic and elevated tanks are entirely dis- 
posed of. Old fashioned methods are dis- 
carded and modern, scientific principles 
are utilized. 

The Kewanee system is not an exper- 
iment. There are over seven thousand 
of our water supply plants in successful 
operation. Perhaps there are some in 
your immediate neighborhood—our cat- 
alog tells. 


ed with 


820 Marquette Bldg., Chicago q . — 


0, 
7. Kewanee 
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The Solderless 


Improved Tin 


Another 


EINZ 


Triumph 


The Heinz Improved Tin marks another 
great advance in the perfect preparation and 
healthful preservation of pure foods, for which 
the Heinz Kitchens have become so famous. 
It is manufactured especially by Heinz and 
used for Heinz products. It is unique—un- 








Heinz Improved Tins, 


matter or preservatives. 


usual. There is no lead to come in contact 
with the contents of the tin—the top and 
bottom being crimped into place and hermeti- 
cally sealed without solder. Heinz Improved 
Tin is made of extra heavy tin, the inside 
being specially prepared so that not even the 
slightest taint of tin can affect the most deli- 
Furthermore, with the 








cate flavors. 


HEINZ 


Improved Tins 


it is possible to perfectly sterilize the contents 


after the can is sealed, thus insuring absolute 
purity and keeping quality beyond question. 





Of the 57 Varieties, we put up the following in 
tins: Preserved Fruits, Apple Butter, Cranberry 
Sauce, Mince Meat, Tomato Soup, Baked Beans. 


A handsome booklet telling the whole story of 
the 57— FREE. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Chicago London 











New York Pittsburgh 
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An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company in the world. Since organization it has returned 
in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result chiefly of 
increased earnings and decreased expenses the annual 
dividends to policy holders this year, on policies issued in 
1905, will be 25% to 80% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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Does YOUR line 
begin with 





Salesmen 
Shipping Clerks 
Station Agents 
Steamships 
Stenographers 
Students 
Supervisors 











Above are the occupations beginning with 
S for which special Lead Pencils are found 
on the given pages in Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 
book of 32 pages, indexed by vocations, 
Whether you need a hard or a soft pencil, 
there is a Lead Pencil made for your occu- 
pation—just the same as if designed for you 
alone, The Guide can be had for the asking. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep Dixon’s Pencils, send 
16 cents for samples, worth double the money, 


Dept. AH Josepu Dixon Cruciste Co., Jersey City, N. J. 





























The most desirable and authentic 
collection of Oriental Rugs and 
Carpets in the Northwest. 


Cluny and Florentine 
Laces, Damascus Brass 
Ware, Jardinieres, 
Vases, Trays, Lamps, 
Shades, etc., etc. 


ATIYEH BROS. 


DIRECT IMPORTERS 
394 Washington St., Portland, Or. 


Branch Store, 603 Sprague Ave-, 
Spokane, Wash. 
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This is Pond’s 
Extract Soap 


@ It is the finest of pure soap to 
which is added just the proper 
amount of Pond’s Extract —(and 
everybody knows what a boon and 
blessing to troubled skin Pond’s 
Extract is!) 








@ Be on your guard 
against substitution. 
There are many so- 
called “witch -hazel” 
soaps, artificially col- 
ored green, offered as 
“‘just as good.”* 

@ Pond’s Extract Soap 
is guaranteed under 
Pure Foods and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906—as 
pure as its cream-white 
color indicates, The 
name appears on cake 
and container. Ask 
your druggist. 
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@, The two multiply the merits of 
each other—combine to form a new 
substance, with a new cleansing 
power and stimulating, soothing, 
curative value found separately in 
no other soap or lotion. 

@, Pond’s Extract Soap takes the 
fire and redness from a burning 
skin—strikes straight at the cause 
of all local skin troubles, and nour- 
ishes, heals, soothes, beautifies — 
cures skin rashes, eruptions, pim- 
ples, chafing, scalp diseases. 

@. Wash and bathe as frequently as 
you like with Pond’s Extract Soap 
—there will be no irritation—nothing 
but wholesome cleanliness, clear, 
healthy skin, comfort and beauty. 


ARMOUR @ COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Toilet Soaps 
Sole Licensees from Pond’s Extract Co. 
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THE STRONGEST 
COPPER BELT IN 

ALL THE WORLD IS 
KNOWN AS THE 


SEVEN 
DEVILS 
DISTRICT 








FIRST OFFERING OF FIDELITY STOCK 


For the first time since the FIDELITY COPPER COMPANY 
received the gold medal for the world’s best sample of copper 
ore at the Lewis & Clark Centennial Exposition, the stock of 
that company is offered for sale at TEN CENTS per share. 
THE SEVEN DEVILS DISTRICT, in which these properties 
are located, is recognized by leading mining engineers as the 
strongest copper belt in the world. Send to us for prospectus, 
telling of the district and the FIDELITY COPPER COM- 
PANY’S properties. Sent FREE. 























The Fidelity Copper Company 


owns 17 claims, free from all indebtedness. One en- 
gineer states: ‘When your mine is opened, it will 
direct the eyes of the world to the SEVEN DEVILS 
DISTRICT." Another states: “I find sufficient 
glance and bornite to warrant shipment in the near 
future.”’ Another statement: “One lode, 16 feet long, 
can be traced several thousand feet.’’ Another state- 
ment: “I firmly believe, that by judicious sorting, this 
ore would do to ship right from the surface.” One tunnel, 
240 feet long, with 8 or 10 open cuts, varying from 10 to 25 
fect in length, comprises the developement. Contracts have 
just been Ict for 1,500 feet more of tunnel. Railroad building 
within three-quarters of a mile. Plenty of timber and water. 
Stock purchased now will be worth par when the road is com- 
pleted. For prospectus and complete information, address 


Commonwealth Trust Company 


Fiscal Agents 


Commonwealth Building, Portland, Oregon 
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THE 
PLEASURES 
OF MOTORING 
A smooth running engine is more satis- 

faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil— 
the perfect automobile lubricant — is the 
only oil that makes smooth easy running 
absolutely certain. There is a grade of 


VACUUM 















MOBILO 


especially prepared for every engine. 
The Mobiloil booklet lists every 
make of autemobile and tells what 
grade of Mobiloil to use. It’s free. 
Mobiloil sold by dealers every- 
where—in barrels and cans of 































MODEL B 
BULL DOG SUSPENDERS 


OUTWEAR THREE ORDINARY KINDS 
DEPENDABLE—GIVE WITH EVERY MOVE— 
LIVELY RUBBER, GOLD-GILT METAL PARTS 


FOR MAN OR YOUTH—LIGHT, HEAVY OR 
EXTRA HEAVY—EXTRA LONG (NO EXTRA COST) 


The Best Suspender for Every Need 
Ask Your Dealer 















varying capacities. 
MANUFACTURED BY 

VACUUM OIL CO., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| If he cannot supply you, we will, postpaid. for 50c 


HEWES & POTTER 


| LARGEST SUSPENDER MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
DEPT. 18 87 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














The Gar That 
Has Proved Itself 


to the manner born with the greatest 
medium-powered cars of America and 
Europe regardless of price— 





Four-Cylinders—20 Horse Power 


No new car ever put on the market, even with the advantage 
of a great name behind it, has taken such a prompt and firm hold on experienced, 
critical motorists. Every day increases its lead. The new Model G stands alone 
as a value impossible to produce anywhere except in the largest, best equipped 
automobile factory in the world—classing with automobiles of twice the price. 
Has the toughness, staying power, sensitive control, 
marvelously smooth running qualities of all Cadillacs. 
Shaft drive; newly designed selective type sliding gear transmission; high speed with no gears in mesh; 
spirited in design as well as action; abundant hill climbing power. Demonstrated by nearest dealer. 
Catalogues of this and other models as follows: 


Model H—30 h, p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car (Catalog HW). 


Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car (Catalog GW). 
Model K—10 h. p. Runabout (Catalog MW), 


Model M—10 h. p. Four Passenger Car (Catalog MW). 
Send for Catalogue of car in which you are interested. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 
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THERE IS NO PLACE IN THE WORLD LIKE THE 


Yellowstone 


National Park 











When arranging your trip to the EAST or to the WEST, June 10 
to September 15, 1907, be sure to include Yellowstone Park. 
It is a glorious Wonderland. Four thousand hot pools and springs, 
lakes and mud volcanoes and other natural novelties. One hundred 
geysers. Excellent train service to the Park, including through standard 
Pullman sleeping cars to and from Gardiner, the official entrance, via 





The Route of the 


“North Coast Limited”’ 


The Crack Train of them all to the East 


For any desired information call at the Ticket Office 


A. D. Charlton T. K. Stateler 
Assistant General Passenger Agent General Agent 
Portland, Oregon A. M. Cleland San Francisco, Cal. 
General Passenger Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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[J CAN KEEP MEATS, VEGETABLES 


THE 






SUCTION, CAUSED BY THE SHRINKING 


of the food incooling, holds the cap on so tight that no air can leak into the Economy 
Jar and spoil its contents. Exposure to heat and light does not affect keeping, color or 
flavor. Food looks andi is as fresh and sweet after many years, as the day it was canned. 

This method of canning is so simple a child can seal and open the Jar. No straining at a 


, « “ = screw top. No mould. No taint from zinc or The Only Jar that | 





ring. Write and learn of the wonderful glass 


Hi which saves sugar and drudgery, and makes SEALS BY SUCTION 
IDE MOUT home canning easy, safe and sure. Write today.| Has No Rubber Ring 


FREE REGIPE BOOKLET all about the jar, how to can all kinds of food products and giving dozens of new, tried recipes 


ogee? 1ing every day in the year, in every case of Jars. One will be sent on request. Economy 
Jars are sold by dealers in the United States and Can- —_—_—_—_—_— 
ada. If your grocer hasn’t them, send his name to us KERR GLA SS MIE G. Coa. aatinoe Sereens ares © 


and we will tell you how to get one dozen Jars FREE. 287 Hoyt Street Portland, Oregon PHILADELPHIA,PA. 














A. C. WOCKER 


INTERIOR DECORATOR 


1625 CALIFC ORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 





(HEA, SEMMULSS, SUM 
Greatest Strength Least Weight | 
Saves using Solid Stock. \ 


SEND SPECIKICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRICES . 
SREABN SIEEL WBE GD. General S ales Offlee AATSENRG RINK. 


WRAACK OERLCES — SAUENVY NORM. — CRAPS 








REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 
Works and Office: KEARNY & FRANCISCO STS. 
VW LC AN IRON WORKS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Coos Bay:Portland 


OREGON 
PERMANENTLY UNITED 


The Portland & Coos Bay Steamship Company has put in service the 
newly equipped and commodious 


Steamship “Breakwater” 


between Portland and Coos Bay Points, leaving Portland Oak Street 
Dock, MONDAYS, at 8 p. m. The Breakwater’s fittings and equipment are 
new and first-class throughout, with cabin capacity for sixty first-class and 
twenty second-class passengers. 


FARE 


Between Portland and Coos Bay Points (Empire, North Bend and Marsh- 
field), $10 first class; $7 second class, including berth and meals. 


C. J. MILLIS, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 











Special Rates | || PORTLAND 


to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 


we ship in through cars to and from California, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men OREGON 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
all principal coast points. Address 


go The City of Opportunity 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. 


Leads all Western cities in building 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, CAL. operations, growth and wealth. Center of 

















Western railroad activity. 








HAVE YOU SEEN “All Roads Lead to 
Portland” 
The Road of a Portland realty values are lower than those 


of any other city of equal size and impor- 
Thousand edie yes yy gala 
For particulars write 
Wonders 
The most beautiful book of Pacific Coast THE KEASEY co. 


views ever printed. 


Send $1.50 for a copy of this book and a Realty Investments 
year’s subscription to ‘‘ Sunset Magazine.’’ Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Portland, Oregon 
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THE MISSIONS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
AND THE OLD SOUTHWEST 




















HIS is the only complete, popu- 
lar-price book of the missions 
of California, Texas, Arizona, 

New Mexico, and Lower California. 
It aims to give an account of the 
movement for the establishment of 
the missions early in the eighteenth 
century, together with the location 
and history of every mission edifice in 
the West. No important particular 
that the visitor or inquirer will want 
to know about has been omitted from 


this account. 


With Thirty Full Page Pictures 


A BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED 
AND CHOICELY BOUND BOOK 


Price One Dollar 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 


This interesting Souvenir is for sale 
by booksellers and newsdealers 
everywhere in California 














The Road of a Thousand Wonders 


is the finest Portfolio of Pacific Coast Views ever 
printed. A copy of this four color book and Sunset 
Magazine one year for $1.50. 





Pabst Extract 


Te'Best Tonic 






















For Insomnia 


Peaceful, refreshing sleep is one of 
the essentials to perfect health. With- 
out it the system is soon run down and 
the nerves shattered. Yet many a 
woman, after a day oftrials inthe house- 
hold, school or office, is robbed of this 
much needed rest, while many a man, 
retiring to sleep, finds himself grinding 
over and over the business ofthe day, and 
slumber, although aggravatingly striven 
for, becomes an impossibility. This is 
what is termed insomnia--business cares, 
fatigue or excitement keep the brain in a 
whirl, but no matter what the cause, speedy 
relief can be found in 


Pabst Extract 
he Best Tonic 


Containing the bracing, toning, soothing prop- 
erties of the choicest hops blended in a whole- 
some manner with the vital, tissue building 
and digestive elements of pure, rich barley 
malt, it not only quiets the nerves, producing 
sweet, refreshing sleep, but furnishes nourish- 
ment in predigested form that rebuilds the de- 
bilitated system and carries in it muscle, tis- 
sue and blood making constituents. With 
peaceful rest thus assured, the system nour- 
ished and the appetite stimulated, causing a 
desire for and making possible the digestion 
of heavier foods, a condition of perfect health 


is rapidly assured. 
The Best Tonic 


being a rich, nourishing, predigested food 
that is ready for assimilation by the blood 
as soon as taken into the stomach, brings 
relief and cure to the nervous, strengthens 
\ the convalescent, builds up the anaemic 
























and overworked, restores lacking energy 
and is a boon to nursing mothers. 
Atal) Druggists. Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
S. Serial No. 1921 
Free Picture and Book 
Send for. our interesting booklet and ** Baby's First five 


ture,” a beautiful picture of baby life. Both F 
Pabst Extract Dept. 64 





7, 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 
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REINFORCED WITH STEEL Sky & | 
PERFECT WADDING ‘WE’ >. SRS Yar 
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The Grand American Handicap of 1907 was the greatest shot gun tournament in the 
history of shooting. This great honor was won by J. J. Blanks, of Tennessee, who shot 
The honors of the hunting field will also go to U. M. ©. shells this autumn. Big bags 
of game and the keen enjoyment of the sport are the prizes. Be sure your shells are GY 
4 U. M. C., then go ahead. / 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY y; 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. t, 
t AGENCY, 313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY / 
Y 
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RIFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING | 

From the ten different models of Winchester repeaters you can surely select | 
a rifle adapted for hunting your favorite game, be it squirrels or grizzly | 
bears. Winchester rifles are made for low, medium and high power cart- 
ridges in all desirable calibers from .22 to .50, and in styles and weights | 
to suit a wide diversity of tastes. No matter which model, caliber or style 
you select you can count on its being well, made, accurate and reliable. | 


{ Winchester Rifier and Winchester Cartridges are Made for Each Other 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., ~- - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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~ Gillette Blade 


On the face of it the “GILLETTE” 
Blade looks good and feels good on the face too. 


LOOKS GOOD because it is the only new idea in razor blades in over 
400 years, is theoretically and mechanically perfect, being made, sharp- 


ened, honed, and stropped by 
never-varying, automatic 


Aj, FEELS GOOD because it is 
7 perfect in a practical way that 

makes shaving a delight to the. 

novice or the experienced in self! 

shaving. No pulling, no scratching, no cuts with even the 
most hard and wiry beard. 


WITH THE ‘‘GILLETTE”’ you can shave under cleanly, 
hygienic conditions at home or abroad, and have 
aclose or a light shave bya slight turn of the 
handle, adjusting the blade which is always in 
~ position. When Gillette Blades become dull, 
throw away — 
10 Brand New Double-Edged « GILLETTE” 
Blades, 50 cents 


No blades exchanged or resharpened. 


The price of the ‘‘GILLETTE” set is $5.00 “9 
everywhere. 
Sold by the leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, 
and Hardware Dealers. 
Ask tor the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ and our booklet. 
Refuse all substitutes and write us to-day for 
our special 30-day free trial offer. - 


Gillette Sales Company 


229 Times Building, New York City 


afety 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. evayy 
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q Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND, OREGON > 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 








PUNCTURE PROOF SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 


Save you trouble and money. The best tire made. Nails, tacks, glass and snags will not let 
the air out. Made from best quality extra tough rubber, close-woven tension fabric chemically 
treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. Accept no imitations, 
guarantee tag on each tire. rat sale price. Give size tire wanted. $ 

Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting Goods free. Dealers wanted. 95 


THE VI Serr T21 CHICAGO, A Pair 








NEW PINTSCH LIGHT INVERTED MANTLE LAMPS 
give three times illumination without increased consumption of gas—a revolution in car lighting 
STEAM HEAT STEAM COUPLERS 


SAFETY CAR HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 
United States Express Bldg., Trinity Place and Rector St., New York City. $08 Mutual Savings Bank Bidg., San Francisco, California 








Your Water Problem Solved Town warcx wons 
You want water always coming. and you can raise it 


Use the running stream and a Rife Hyd raulic Ram ae 


of fresh 
supplyknown. Nocareneeded, always going, norepairs. Sold on3Q days’ freetrial. Send huebedeendl sees mead 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Building, New York 












The Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nevada 


Capital $500,000 Surplus and Profits $195,115.48 Deposits $2,750,000 
GEORGE W. MAPES, President M. E. WARD, Vice-President F. M. ROWLAND, 2nd Vice-President 
C. T. BENDER, Cashier G. H. pate pg Cashier FRED STADTMULLER, 2nd Assistant Cashier 
C Ss 
G. W. MAPES, M. E. WARD, A. H. MANNING, A. M. WARD, D. A. BENDER, F. M. ROWLAND, C. T. BENDER 
Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. Bonds and 
other investments bought and sold. Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 

















Sterilized Meals pack- 


Henry Lund & Company 


San Francisco and Liverpool 


Flours and Meals 


manufactured under 


yet ee : a" this celebrated Trade 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 


Contractors of Railway Material 


628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 














ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
Fresh. Mills located 
Lombard and Mont- 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California. 











FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AUTOMOBILE 


CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


J. B. Levison, 2np. V. P. & Marine Sec'y 
THOMAS M. GARDINER, TrREasuRER 














FIRE MARINE 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE Vice-PrRes 


Louis WEINMANN, Secretary WM. 4. DUTTON, Pnesmenr 
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With accuracy second only to the laws governing the 
movements of the planets is time measured by the 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


There are various grades of ELGIN movements—each 
a marvel of time-keeping accuracy and the best 
movement for the money. 

The number of jewels and cost of construction de- 
termine the value of the different grades of ELGIN. 
The famous G. M. WHEELER Grade ELGIN, 
‘*‘The Watch that’s made for the Majority ’’ 


meets every requirement of those desiring a reliable, 
durable time-piece at a moderate cost. 


This movement can now be had in the fashionable 
models and sizes suitable for men and boys. 

Tell the dealer you want to see the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN—The price will interest you. 


ELCIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


eee 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts 


San Francisco, California 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 





— Are You Going to Build? 


Complete plans, specifications 
and details from $3 up. Send soc 
in silver for new 1907 Book con- 
taining 75 of the latest and best 
Plans of houses and bungalows 
costing from $400 to $go000. Send 
stamp today for my $5 sketch 
W. VOGRHEES, ARCHITECT 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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46-48 EITEL BUILDING, 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
lartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 






PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘‘ Channel’’ Switches, ‘‘Strom’’ Clamp 
Frogs, ‘‘ Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. 








O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 





1212 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 


BANK BOND 


“LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK” 


Unequaled for Business Correspondence 
Bank Bond Sample Books and Prices 
Sent upon Application 


Bonestell, Richardson & Co. 


CALIFORNIA'S LEADING PAPER HOUSE 
401-403 Sansome Street San Francisco 


VeAIN' ‘ 

Wholesale & Ret 
2108 Market Street, 
1022 San Pedro Street 





San Francisco, California 
Los Anceles, California 











TF: 


TLL: 4 
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GARDNER GUM CO., Seattle, Washington 





KOHLBERG & CO. 
526 Washingeon St. 
1 





San Francisco, Cal. 





| 
| 


FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 
a HOME, Come to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 


enclose five cent stamp to 


“THE CHAMBER. OF COMMERCE 
Los Angeles, California 





POTTERY, GLASSWARE 


LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supp'ies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOGHRMANN CO. 


1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 





TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & CO. 


Have resumed business 


in their Own Building 


STOCK BROKERS 
Formerly 306 Montgomery $i 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 
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Miss Me? 














For Travelers 
The best aid in sea-sick- 


ness or car-sickness. 


It is both food and drink—agreeable 
to the taste, soothing tothe stomach, 
and quick to digest. 

There is the same nutriment in a 
glass of Horlick’s Malted Milk, or a 


few Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets as 
= would get from the average lunch. 

ou can take Horlick’s easily when 
the stomach refuses other foods. 


Easy to carry; easy to prepare; easy to 
digest. Sol by druggists everywhere. 


Served ontrains, 
steamers 
and at lead- 
ing hotels. 


Ask for 
Horlick’s 
—others are 
imitations. 


The ideal 
food for 
all ages. 











ALASKA PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE AND TACOMA 


S. S. WATSON } 





‘a S.S. BUCKMAN | | 





Sailings: from Sen Francisco, Steuart St. Wharf Every Saturday 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


SAN FRANCISCO, Steuart St. Wharf TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
SEATTLE, 608 First Ave. 
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SONG WRITERS iss" res 


Miss Me?” “He Walked Right In,” etc. 
RELIABLE MUSIC CO., SUITE 200, 1433 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| wine and prostorize songs free, pay 
hits as 
“*| Wonder if You 
Send for my free book. 




















Charter Oak 
Pattern 


now ready for delivery, bears an appro- 
priate name for a design in the famous 


brand of ‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


It was almost under the shadow of the I/ 































historic Charter Oak Tree at Hartford, Conn., AS) 
that the original Rogers Brothers, sixty years 1 / 
ago, first discovered the process of electro- 
silver plating. 

The Charter Oak pattern, like all goods 
that bear the stamp 


“IBA7ROGERS BROS: 


is as artistic in design and as skillfully and 
carefully made as sterling silver. The finish 
is a very pleasing combination of Bright and 
French Gray, the pattern lending itself 
readily to this treatment. We believe 
that the Charter Oak Spoons, Knives, 
Forks, etc., will prove very popular, 
as the design is not only beautiful, 
but possesses an unusual degree of 
character. Sold by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue 
*H-44” showing all the newer 
as well as standard patterns. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, ! 
Merinen, Conn. 4 


(International Silver gi 
J0.. Successor) 
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The only supporters that 

absolutely improve every ,]} 

figure. wa 
May be worn either with 

or without corsets. y 





pensive imported corset [ff 
“ and are adjustable to any {J 
front effect. Always comfortable. 

Do not drag on the muscles of the back, 
but area support. 

Price, mercerized 50 cents, satin $1.00; 
from your merchant or direct. Colors, 
white, black, pink or blue. Kindly give 
Waist measure. 

Ask for our booklet of elastic dress accessories 
when ordering. 

A. STEIN & GO., SOLE MFGRS. 






330 West Congress St., Chicago 


SHIRT WAIST, 99c 

Do You Embroider? 
é To advertise our shirt 
waist patterns, we will 
send to any address 
this handsome shirt 
waist Fs dhe 
stamped forshadow 
embroidery, com- 
plete with floss for 
working andlesson 
showing how to do 
the work, all for 99c. 
as IMPORTANT—Ifyouwish 


. your parcelsent by registered 
mail, enclose 8c extra. 


THE NEEDLECRAFT SHOP, PoRtCAND; OREGON 
SING FAT CO., INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 


Branch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 












































614 
Dupont 
street, 

Chinatown 




















THISISA 
GUARANTEE [E 
or — 
SATISFACTION 

>) 


Price, mercer- 
ized, 25c., all 
colors ; Silk # 
cable, 50c. At 
Fresh, new leading furnish- 
long-lived elastic ers, or direct. 
A. STEIN & CO., 152 Center Avenue, CHICAGO 












PACKAGE 


Cannot slip or 
bind. Keeps 
the socks tidy 



























THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Oldest National Bank in California 


Capital - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - . $1,500,000 
Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 


individuals and is fully prepared to care for the 
needs of its patrons. 





WELLS FARGO NEVADA 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 
Capital Paid Up . . . $ 6,006,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 4,584,805.19 
Total . . .. —. §10,564,005.19 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street 





T" Anglo-Californian Bank, L* 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Capral - - $1,500,000 
Surplus - - — 1,500,000 


At the Old Corner SANSOME and PINE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL BANK 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Capital Stock - - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 
Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
tion consistent with conservative banking. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 
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THE GATEWAY 


Jade is extremely fashionable 
and intrinsically valuable. 

Buy Jade at the gateway of 
Chinese imports and save 
money. You take no risk as 
we guarantee satisfaction or 
refund your money promptly, 
Finest deep Green Jade with 
: Pure Gold (24 Karat fine) 
ERS mountings. Made by Chinese / 
Se workmen under our personal § 
supervision. 


JADE JEWELRY 


Rings, Brooches, Pendants, 
Bracelets, Scarf Pins, etc. Every 
design artistic and seldom two 
patterns alike. We ship selec- 
tion packages, express prepaid, 
for approval. Learn to buy the 
best Chinese Jade.— Beautiful 
Souvenir ‘Jade’ in natural 
colors and 80 page Jewelry 
Catalog No.8 free on request. 


Brock @ Feagans 


Importing Jewelers 
E3 Los Angeles, California 























Ink-well 


you meet on your vacation is a 
source of instant supply with 
Conklin’s Self- Filling Pen—the pen 
with the Crescent-Filler. Dip it in 
—press the Crescent- Filler, and it 
drinks its fill of ink like a camel 
taking water. Then it’s ready 

to write—no filler to clean out 
—no blots—no ink under your 
finger nails—just comfort. 


Conklin’s &2x. ( 
Fountain Pen 


can be had in two ways: 

Buy from your dealer if he handles 
the Conklin. If he does not we will 
send you one direct postpaid. Beware 
of substitutes—Look for the Crescent- 
Filler. Send at once for our hand- 
some illustrated catalogue. 

Prices : $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 to $15.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY, 
151 Manhattan Bldg.,Toledo, Ohio,U.S.A. 











Hall 
Marks 


Sargent’s Artistic Hard- 
ware is the “Hall Mark” 
on the perfectly trimmed 
house. 

If you are building or 
remodeling do not make 
the mistake of leaving 
to one less interested, 
the selectionof hardware 
for your home. 


Sargent’s 


Artistic 
Hardware 


offers a wide variety of beau- 
tiful designs that harmonize 
perfectly with any style of 
architecture or finish. 


If you will write for a copy 
of Sargent’s Book of Designs 
(sent free) you will find it of 
valuable assistance in the 
choosing of your hardware 
trimmings. This book is re- 


acd with suggestions for 
ome-builders and tells about 
the Easy Spring Principle of 
Sargent’s Locks. 

Ask for a copy to-day. 


SARGENT & CO., 165 Leonard S¢ 
New York. 
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Irrigation Pumping 


is done easily and economically with an 






35 
rr 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engine ™ 


HETHER you are pumping from 
deep wells, shallow wells, reser- 
voirs, canals, or running streams, 
an I. H. C. gasoline engine is the one 
best power. is something you can always have ready. 
It is the best for a number of reasons. Buy it by the barrel, and it is easy to 

In the first place, it is easily operated. keep a supply on hand. 


You don’t need an engineer to look after And there are many other features 
it—in fact it requires practically no which we can’t go on to explain here 
attention whatever—it will run for hours — durability, safety, convenience, etc. 


at a time, safely and regularly, and when Investigate them before you buy. It 
it does need attention, your small boy will pay you to know all about them. 
or girl can look after it as well as you I. H. C. gasoline engines are made 
can. in various styles,— Vertical and Hori- 
Next it will not get out of order. zontal, Stationary and Portable, and in 
I. H. C. gasoline engines are made sizes ranging from 2 to 20 horse-power. 
throughout of the best materials, and When not in use for pumping they 
.all complicated parts have been elimi- furnish excellent power for sawing 


nated. wood, cleaning grain, grinding feed, 
And again, it is economical. shredding fodder, separating cream, etc. 
Ordinary stove gasoline is the fuel Call on Local Agents or write near- 


it uses, and it gets all the power out of est general agency for illustrated cata- 
it and wastes no fuel. And gasoline logue. 


Western General Agencies; Denver, Colorado; Portland, Oregon; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Helena, Montana; Spokane, Washington; San Francisco, California 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chicago, U. S. A. 


(INCORPORATED ) 








Superiority is our Trademark 


They were built by the St. Louis Car Company, and, like all equipment tured out by them, are first-class in every 
respect. We refer to the handsome new Coaches being operated by the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company 
and which carried many thousands to the Portland Exposition. The St. Louis Car Company built eight of 
these splendid cars numbered as follows: 132-133-134-135-136-137-138-139. This institution was awarded the 
Grand Prize at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and is the LEADING CAR PLANT of the world. 


St. Louis Car Company 


_ ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
GUS KOCH, Pacific Coast Agent, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 
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fTold © 
for YOU? 


° 

Now, that’s a personal question.—Are 
you ashamed to answer it? 

Yes, it zs rather humiliating to have 
to admit that your salary is a small one 
because the work you do is nothing more 
nor less than manual Jabor with no pros- 
pect of anything better. 


But there zs a chance of something better—a way by which you can com- 


What Does the 
Salary Bag 








mand and rece7ve a larger salary than you now dream of. 

To find out the way, decide the occupation you prefer, fill in the attached 
coupon and mail it to the International Correspondence Schools—the only 
institution of its kind in the world, organized with a capital of over $6,000,000 
for the sole purpose of advancing poorly paid but ambitious men. 


The I. C. S. method is so clear and 
concise, and so simple and easy, that with- 
out requiring you to leave home or your 
present position it will quickly make you 
a specialist in your chosen line of work. 
It makes no difference who you are or what 
you are doing; this is your opportunity to 
advance—to earn a bigger salary—to be- 
come successful. Grasp the opportunity 
now. Investigation costs nothing. 

During the month of May 447 men 
voluntarily reported larger salaries and 
promotions secured through I. C. S. train- 
ing—positive proof of the willingness and 
ability of the I. C. S. to help you succeed. 


Take the first step by 
Mailing the Coupon 
TO-DAY 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 851, Scranton, Pa, 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before which 
I have marked X 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Elcetrician 

Elec, Engineer 








Mechan. Draughtsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mech. Engineer 
Surveyor 
Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Building Contractor] 
Architee’] Draughtsman 
Architect 
Structural Engineer 
Bridge Engineer 
Mining Engineer 








Name__ 


Street and No.__ 


MENTION SUNSET 














1532 Market Street 


San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 
E. L. HUETER, Proprietor 
San Francisco, California 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE COACH, RAILWAY & nance VARNISHES 











Note: The Varnishes used by the Southern Pacific Company are exclusively by this firm 
OGD CHEEEEEED © GEEEEEEED © GED ae 
MALTHOID ROOFING I. LEVY MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


is the ready to lay roofing that 
lasts longest and gives best service 
winter or summer. 


Malthoid occupies a |e - nang in e plans 
of architects engaged in ectior a” a 
and other fist cla: rte ae omit in in this say. 


Write for tree booklet 
THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY 


Guerrero St. near 15th, - San Francisco, California 
7 Union Savings Bank Building - Oakland, California 





Santa Paula 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


“The GLEN CITY” 














OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 





Population 2000; only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 
Los Angeles; = wh ad facilities excellent 

The ioe ot the Lemon, the Orange, the English Walnut, the 

ima Bean, the Apricot. The soil, alluv fial and san dy loam, makes 

ible this great diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 

emcrind time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 
fhe Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 








Keep Up Your French 


READ 
Le Courrier des Etats Unis 
the official French newspaper in America. 
Latest news from Paris SHORT AND 
SERIAL STORIES. Parisian fashions. 


Literary contributions by prominent writers. 
La Cuisine Francaise. Sample copy free. 


Address Mr. Henry Alexandre, Subscription Dept. 
195 Fulton Street, New York City 











J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 
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Just a little on 


CHEESE 


is delicious. It 
adds zest to 
Welsh Rarebits, 


Macaroni with Cheese, Cheese Toast, Rice 


with Cheese and all Cnafing Dish Cooking. 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Its rare rich flavor makes Lea & Perrins’ Sauce the most useful of all seasonings. 


Beware of Imitations. 








CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 
age. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 











John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York, 





ENAMELS 


STAINS 


~~ VARNIS 


when you want perfect paints 
for ebery purpose. 

‘““Acme Quality’’ paints, 
enamels, stains, varnishes— 
everything that goes on with 
a brush—save uncertainty, 
trouble and expense. 

Send for the new painting 
guide, the authority on “The 
Selection and Use of Paints 
and Finishes.” Acomplete, 
practical book—not only tell- 
ing how, but specifying the 
right article for each kind of 
work. Valuable to everyone. 
Free on request. 


Dept. G, 
Acme White Lead and Color Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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PHOTO 
PRINTING 
; AND 
. DEVELOPING 
° AT 
UONSE} |) 
r , a Roll film of 12 
: exposures, 10c. 


D Roll film of 6 ex- 
H 0 0 U B a ¥ 0 epee 
i ' L @ Dry plates and 





film packs, 25c 


MAX L. SHIRPSER, PROPRIETOR doz. 


THE CAMERA BARGAIN HOUSE] | 


PHOTO 





. PRINTING 
AGENTS for the CELEBRATED “DEFENDER” PAPERS J (oxsovuxten) 


4x2 ..3cea 
ARGO aersvuss ARGO| #62 
2% x 3%..4cea 
PRINTS BY ANY LIGHT ee 
DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES, CANADA OR MEXICO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE o %G 3 WA --5¢ ea 
Doz. GROSS poz. GROSS 2% %4..5c€a 

3%x 3¥Y% 0.12 $1.20 u% i 
ae 90.5 150° 5 x 7 ‘30 cee 
--6¢ ea 
BIG DISCOUNT ON CAMERAS. WRITE FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS > x7 ..1cea 


1125-27 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FA" 


1262 BROADWAY - - - - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA Fs x8 .10cea 














Instantaneous Steam Generators 


For power, house heating and all purposes where steam or hot 
water is required 


SIZE No. 2———$100.00 


Complete with gas burner and three lengths of 4-inch venting 


| USESGAS FOR FUEL | 











Economical, absolutely safe from explosion 
Simple as a kitchen boiler 


NO PERMIT NECESSARY 


Just the thing for butchers, dairies, vulcanizing and small power 
usage. Demonstration in our exhibition rooms 


“AT YOUR SERVICE” | 
THE GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


1131 Polk Street near Sutter, San Francisco, California 
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Baldwin Locomotive Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOCOMOTIVES 


Both Single Expansion and Com- 
pound and for all Gauges of Track 








Loc i icularly adapted for Logging and In- 
dustrial purposes and for Mines and Furnaces. 


Electric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


~ | Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway and 
Suburban Service. 


BURNHAM WILLIAMS & CO. "2s Amiens 
Cable Address, “BALDWIN” Philadelphia 
Pacific Coast Agents: WILLIAMS, DIMOND & CO., 426 California Street, San Francisco, California 
WILLIAM P. EVANS, 306 Lumber Exchange, Portland, Gregon; Maynard Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


4 
} 
t 
f 











CITY PRINTING CO. § CITY PRINTING CO. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 
CITY ADVERTISING co COMMERCIAL PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. WE HANDLE LOCAL 
s ADVERTISING FOR EASTERN FIRMS WISHING TO INTRODUCE 
LOCAL AND PUBLICATION ADVERTISING THEIR GOODS OR DISTRIBUTE THEIR PRINTED MATTER TO CALI- 


CITY STATIONERY CO. FORMA CITIES 


CITY AGENCY co, | CITY_AGENCY Co. 


SPECIALTY AND NOVELTY ARTICLES CALIFORNIA NOVELTIES AND SPECIAL GOODS FOR SALE TO THE 

EASTERN PUBLIC BY MAIL ORDER. SEND FOR OUR LISTS. 

WE ALSO DESIRE FOR CALIFORNIA TRADE ALL KINDS OF 

41 FOURTH STREET EASTERN ARTICLES & AGENCIES. SEND US YOUR PROPOSITIONS 
NEAR MARKET 

SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA LLOYD €. COMEGYS, General Manager 














STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 
GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 









WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 


DENNISON and KING STREETS 
EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


The Goods That Please The People 


"Golden Gate" Leaf Lard 


"Eastern Star" Hams and Bacon 
Unequaled for Quality, Flavor and Punty 
Yearly sales over $5,000,000.00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


WESTERN MEAT CO. 


South San Francisco, San Mateo Co., California 
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What is 
Sewing 
Machine Oil @ 


Any oil that gums wili surely clog the 
action parts. Heavy oils remain where 
dropped or smear over outside of ma- 
chine. Oil should aid—not hinder free 
action cf the machine. Grease can’t lubri- 
cate. “3 in One” is anoil compound that will 
not dry out, cake, gum, turn rancid or collect 
dust. Where other oils work out “3 in One” 
works in. Reaches remotes? action point of 
all bearings and lubricates where most essen< 
tial. Itmakes machine run easily and 
smoothly—reduces friction—prevents 
wear and tear that loosens bearings 
Ain short—it lengthens life of 
machine and operator. 
“3 in One” prevents rust and tarnish 
on all the nickel and metal parts— 
cleans and polishes the wooden case. 


FREE 


Write for sample bottle and “3ir 
One” dictionary—both free. 

G.W.COLE COMPANY 
33 BROADWAY 
New York, 
Na ©, 










































RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 
for near a century 
For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50c & $1.00 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 31st St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and inter- 
esting illustrated booklet 


Mrs. Winslow’ 5s 


old and well tried q 


remedy, and forover q 
i ifty Years has & 
been — “fey 

mothers for their 

ghilaren while CUTTING 
HT with perfect suc- ¢ 

cess * Ty the child, 
e gums, reduces 
& YrP ; go it pain, cures wind 
colic, is very Ty pleasant to the taste, and 
is the best remedy for —-o Sold 
& by druggists in every part of the world. 


e 
4 
d q 
‘ 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle , 
3 
¥ 
re 
y 











@ Be sure and ask for MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take noother kind, 
oe mothers will find it the Best ‘Medicine 


nea se Anrine the tacthine ne 


hEEEEERECO4EE2EEEEES 





Be a a 














™ 


‘CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 


iness and professional men. 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J.E. BETTS 


Acting Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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The 
National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
8) ge FS 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 
Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
Santa Maria: 
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$1500 A Year For Life 


Five shares in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Conservative Rubber 
Production Company should, at maturity, yield you a sure and certain income of 
$1,506 a year. No large cash payment down is required to secure them as they can 
be paid for as follows: $25.00 a month for the first year; $20.00 a month for the 
second year; $15.00 a month for the four succeeding years; then $20.00 a month the 
last year—making $1,500 in seven years which covers the entire cost. 


One or more shares are sold at a croportional rate. 


The income derived trom trees during the seven-year. development period should 
average 25 per cent on the money invested; then $1,500 a year for life. This most 
conservative estimate is based upon government reports of the United States and 
Great Britain, the most reliable sources of inform nation in the world. 

On our splendid estate of 12,000 acres in Tropical Mexico, ‘we are changing the 
production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods hitherto employed 
by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern forestry, and 
under Anglo Saxon supervision. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
year in any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. 
For a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for months before it 
reached the civilized market. The price has doubled in a decade, and the question of 
future supply is of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of the 
rubber tree. 

Ve are now engaged in this new and immensely profitable industry on a large scale, 
and the unusual opportunity is open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Each 
a ‘ * share represents an undivided interest in all our land—6,000 acres of which is being 
ONE OF OUR 15 MONTHS planted to rubber, and what has already been accomplished assures the success of the 

OLD TREES enterprise. 

Every possible safeguard surrounds the investor. These safeguards are embodied 
in the contracts which provide that you are to pay no taxes, no salaries, no fines or assessments, and payments will 
be suspended for three months without prejudice and mz ay be made up at any time during the seven years. 

Our literature gives conclusive facts, logical figures, and definite reference as to our integrity and responsi- 
bility, and proves that our proposition is bona fide, safe and enormously profitable. Such an investment insures 
the absolute safety of your future and comfort in old age. Our booklet, ‘Money Making Opportunities of 
Mexico,’”’ proves that our statements are absolutely correct. The Company is divided into only 6,000 shares which 
are being rapidly taken—over 900 people having already become associated with us. 

Write to us and we will furnish you with facts that will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. 
Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request for it will receive immediate attention. Write for it today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company, Pe moa oe 













Tonopah & Goldfield 


Railroad Company 
NEVADA 


THE RADIATING CENTER FOR THE WORLD’S WONDER OF 
SOUTHERN NEVADA’S NEW GOLD MINING EXCITEMENT 





NOTE: Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, Silver Peak, and other new 
districts that are now pouring out ‘their miilions of dollars are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave the line of the Nevada and California Railway (Southern 
Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada. 


JOHN W. BROCK J. F. HEDDEN 


President General Superintendent 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 
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The Pillsbury Photo Post Card 


Something entirely new and distinctive in mailing 
souvenirs. The GREEN CARBON CARD with 
the half-tint border. @ Five hundred of our choicest 
Western subjects have been turned into carte sizes. 
Tho these have been on the market less than a fort- 


night, dealers advise us that they are by far the most 
desirable photo post card ever offered for sale. Q We 
retail or wholesale them in any quantity, from twelve 
to twelve thousand, at a list price of Fifty Cents the 
dozen. Liberal discount quoted and sample card sent 
to the trade on application. @ Remember, it’s the 
Green Carbon Card with the half-tint border. In writ- 
ing please address, “Manager Post Card Department” 





Pillsbury Picture Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


WHOLESALE PHOTOGRAPHERS PICTORIAL ADVERTISERS 
Main Office and Factory, Telegraph Avenue and 60th Street, Oakland, California 




















| aoa 
GALENA-SIGNAL pe 
ee 
: OIL COMPANY | | 22: co sa2sion 
¢ Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
: FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA W estern Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. e 
GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. nion um er 0. 
Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
} ——— of skilled — cage gene of _ 
: , and varied experience. ervices of experts fur- © 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the Redwood and Pine Lumber 
economical use of oils. 
. «nats . Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
et Railwa a , 
Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty Split Shakes, Ete. 
Galena Railway Safety Oil Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 
Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, ree 
ae, one — oe for — = 
maphore Lamps. urns equally well with the 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
j out chimney, as the burner requires. > 
| Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 
| cold test, and splendid gravity. 
Please write to home office ioe further particulars, 
| Charles Miller, President shibe t 
S ’ Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 
oy RT 
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we have been kno 2wn as oO of the largest printers 


McNally 
Bureau of Inspection 
& Co., Tests and Consultation 


Chicago 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 
31 or House, LON 





resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- Inspection ctaRailscand Fastenings. (on ee 
‘lis bles plant include ‘the: home st time-saving ° P; F Brid B ‘Idi 
machinery and automatic devices: We aim to do motives, Pipes, Ktc., bridges, Buildings 
work quickly and to do it well. re or nearly and other Structures 


50 YEARS 


es se 
and publishers in the U nited States. If you are Chemical and Physical 
it sted in commercial printing, maps, globes a 
, school books, or general rade pub ications Laboratories 
we invite correspon donne We regularly handle 
orders from one thousand to five million c »pies 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 




















IF YOU CAN AFFORD TO RIDE ON STREET CARS, 
YOU CAN AFFORD TO HAVE A TELEPHONE. 
FREQUENTLY THE SAVING IN CAR FARE WILL 
PAY FOR THE TELEPHONE. 

NOW AND ALWAYS THE BEST TELEPHONE 
SERVICE IS THAT SUPPLIED BY THE PACIFIC 
TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY. THIS 
COMPANY OFFERS ITS PATRONS THE ADDITIONAL 
ADVANTAGE OF LONG-DISTANCE CONNECTIONS, 
ENABLING THEM TO TALK FOR SMALL COST TO 
250,000 BELL SUBSCRIBERS ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 
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Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fiero D. W. McNaugher 


Rand, ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


1121 The Roo “nog ‘CHIC AGO 
wee. FS Bank Building, PIT TSB URGIH 
298 Crossley Building, SAN FRANCISCO 








on CR Ee 








SANBORN VAIL G& CO. 


839-841 -845-847-849-851 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





W holesale : 
and Retail Fy A aming 


also 


Mirrors, Artist’s Materials, Framed Pictures, 
Filing Cabinets 





PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS OF 


“HOLLYWOOD CARBONS” 


ASK YOUR LOCAL ART DEALER FOR THEM 


“BENEDICTION” 
BY BURNE-JONES 














Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 








OUR SPECIALTIES 


Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 


road Work of All Kinds 1617-19 Mission Street 
Near Twelfth 


TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 
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of our goods. 








BUY DIRECT AT PRODUCERS’ PRICES 


CAWSTON’S 
—=—CALIFORNIA= 


PLUMES 


The Cawston trade-mark which is attached to each 
feather article insures it to be the best of its kind in 


Coe 


a the world. 
é SUPERIOR ‘TO ALL, OTHERS 


Free Delivery to all parts of the World. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Favored by the ideal climate of Southern California we have 
developed here the largest and finest specimens of feather-producing 
; birds in the world. Our feathers have life, lustre, beauty and strength 
a not to be obtained elsewhere. Made in our factory on the farm and 
§ @ sold direct. We also do repairing. Send us your old feather goods and 
: have them made to look like new by our expert workers. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE FREE 


How the Ostrich lives, its peculiar characteristics etc., inter- 
estingly told. Superb illustrations. Half-tone pictures of Cawston Fine 
tips, plumes, boas, stoles, muffs, fans etc., andacomplete price list of all sinps 


When in California visit the Farm. Beautiful Semi- 
Tropical Parks. Ostriches of all sizes and ages. 


: & 
| OSTRICH FARM 
a P. O. BOX 52 


| CAWSTON 


SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 


One of Cawston’s magnifi- 
cent Ostriches from which 
are taken the finest feathers 
in the world. 8 feet tall 
and capable of reaching 10 
feet when a tempting orange 
is placed in view. 







GROW 
FINE 
FEATHERS 


J 


















CLASS A 
American Boy....... rrr 
American Inventor........... 1.50 
American Magazine........... 1.5 
OE Serr re 1.00 
Business WOT... 0sces00s eee 1.00 
CRATE TOPRTE son ok des esac sce 1.00 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... 1.00 
Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... 1.00 
ee Eerie 1.00 
Garden. MamaTine .....65<06s0006 1.00 
Good Housekeeping........... 1.00 


Harper’s Bazar.... - 1.00 
Modern Woman... - 1.00 
National Magazine. -. 1.00 
OGEAOOES.... 6.000. 5 J¢ ae 











Pacific Monthly. . 1.00 
Philistine . ..... 1.00 
PANO TESORO S oe. 6 6.5% aie oS 1.00 
RMVMNCRE SMLUIE: 6. <.0.0:0:0.0.0000.08 1.00 
Pactorial Review ss 6s ss40 605s 1.00 






Style & Amer. Dressmaker.... 1.00 









Any two of 
these 





SUNSET 


with any one 
of these 


$2.00 
SUNSET 





Sa TOS a oe 1.50 with any two 
OE SS ee ee J f these 
Table Talk. Sa igi! 100° = 

oledo ade, weekly......... 1.00 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 1.00 $2.65 
fg Wis eS eee 1.00 








Pee RI on se ce winis sa s'eice sacs $1.50 
Review or Reviews............ 3.00 OUR PRICE 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 1.00 $4.00 
SMOUGED 5. acne Sen cin goss .00 





EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE, $1.50 Per Year 
AND WORTH IT. 








REE «soa vc odcsecbokew ess $1.50 OUR PRICE 
ME. «..<s0nsiesaceese eacacmaa: 2-00 
a ee 1.50 \ $3.50 
PR TRNEOE « :o:6'sare5s)68 basta sass $1.50 OUR PRICE 
Fatific Monthly. ...:<0sesesesse 1.00 $2.00 





One Magazine Free 23 aniiime way 
of the above, may have free and sent to any address desired ANY 
MAGAZINE. MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 


Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
munity. 

















JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET 


PORTLAND OREGON 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Retehte t information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
the aniataiameaans Banks: 


W. C. B. de FREMERY, Vice President E. B. POND, President LOVELL WHITE, Cashier 
C. 0. G. MILLER, Vice- ‘President R. M. WELCH, Asst. Cashier 


Conducts a Savings Bank Business E:xclusively 




















A place for the accumulation of the savings 

of those who are satisfied with such return on 

their money as can be obtained from invest- 

ments that offer absolute security and ready 4 
t 


convertibility when money is needed. 














DIRECTORS: 
E.B.Ponpn W.C. B. pE FREMERY 
C. O. G. MILLER WAKEFIELD BAKER 
WiuiaM A. MAGEE JacosB BarTH 
ee ee Joun F. MERRILL Frep H. BEAVER 
Capital and Surplus - = - $2,065,334. RoBertT Watt 


Total Assets « - . - 35,729,530. 
: N. W. Corner CALIFORNIA and MONTGOMERY ‘Streets 
RF TE 6 EO GR MMSE ON Ol LL Ce a 





INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL PAID IN. OES TREE LRT OPE $3,250,000.00 
SURPLUS ee ; eas ee ; 3.416,083.37 
{ WASHINGTON “PANAMA KoBE SHANGHAI Honc Kone 
BRANCHES ({ SAN FRANCISCO LONDON MANILA BomBay SINGAPORE 
| Ciry oF Mexico YOKOHAMA CEBU CALCUTTA PENANG CANTON 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. General 
Banking Business Transacted. Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals Solicited. Foreign and Domestic 
Exchange Bought and Sold. Travelers’ and Commercial Letters of Credit Granted, available in any Part of the 
World. Interest Bearing Certificates of Deposit Issued for Fixed Periods. Interest Allowed to Banks on Current 
Daily Balances. Special Rates Given to Banks Drawing Direct on Our Branches and Agents Throughout the 
World. CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. Correspondence Invited. 

San Francisco BRANCHES: Wituram H. HicH, MANAGER 
Main Office—415 MontTGoMERY STREET (NEAR CALIFORNIA). 
Uptown Office—2045 SuTTER STREET (NEAR FILLMORE). 











THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus BSS Bina. ee eR eyo $ 2,578,695. 
ee On ss Pa BE Se AE Bes bees meee es ig tcencens 
RDA AOR EE I EC MOPOD Sw 5 ckioiee so sce ose cae ewes esse 38,531,917.28 





F. TILL MANN, Jr., President; DANIEL MEYER, First Vice-president; EMIIL ROHTE, Second 
a ee ee A. H. R. ‘SCHMIDT. Cashier; WM. HERRMANN, Asst. Cashier; GEO. TOURNY, Secy.; 
A. 7 wk LER, Asst. Secy.; GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys 
tors: F. TILLM: ANN, Jr., DANIEL MEYER, EMIL ROHTE, IGN. STEINHART, I. N. 
WALTE R, N. OHL ANDT, J. W. VAN BERGEN, E. T. KRU ite Wi Ss GOODFELLOW. 
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“The Redlands TERR A BELL A Tulare County 
of the North’ California 
IN THE HEART OF THE FAMOUS PORTERVILLE ORANGE DISTRICT 


THE HOME OF THE EARLY ORANGE: 





Fabulous Profits 
$1,000 to $1,500 Per Acre 


WE WILL FURNISH YOU VERIFIED STATEMENTS OF GROWERS 


Land Now $75.00 to $125.00 Per Acre 


THE TERRA BELLA DEVELOPMENT COMPANY (Capital $500,000) will 
develop the region after the best Southern California standards. 

Terra Bella is to be the model town of Central California. No liquor and all the 
high class restrictions. 





Write for Booklet, Maps and any desired information to 


EDWARD D. SILENT & COMPANY, General Agents, 
216 West 2nd Street Los Angeles, California. 

















PORTERVILLE 


In the Early Orange Belt 


Will have twelve short chats with ‘Sunset’ readers, during the 
coming year. roe” =H —_ mana Watch for it. 

° : ould you like to go where you can catch 
Vacation Time a basket of mountain trout in two hours? 
You can do this on the tributaries of the upper Kern, near the 
foot of Mt. Whitney. There are thousands of twenty-inch trout in 
Kem Lakes. Grand scenery and lovely meadows in the upper 
grand canyon of the Kem. The way in is by Porterville. A 
postal will bring you a copy of our publication, “‘ Practical Results.” 


Porterville Chamber of Commerce 





KSAT RD 
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A Forest 


of Four Billion 
Twenty Million 
Dollars 


Oregon has two hundred and thirteen billion feet of standing 
timber, estimated by conservative experts to be worth at least 
FOUR BILLION TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS. The Pacific 
Northwest as a whole, contains the largest body of merchant- 
able timber in the world. For those looking for a profitable 
investment that will show quick increase in valuation it is to 
be found here in Oregon timber. Think for a moment of 
the situation! The forests of Minnesota and Michigan are 
practically depleted. Such heavy inroads have been made 
upon forests and other sections of the world that the price of 
lumber is rapidly advancing and the world must look for its 
supply to the Pacific Northwest. The development of the 
lumber industry in Oregon is as yet in its infancy. It is 
inevitable that timber land must increase in value at least 
100 per cent during the next few years and an investment 
made now when prices are low will net handsome returns. 
We have madea study of the timber situation in Oregon for 
many years and we are in a position to advise clients in the 
most conservative manner. We know from our study of 
conditions that there are extraordinary opportunities today 
for investment in Oregon timber le Write for our list of 
bargains, If you have a small or e amount to invest, we 
can show you where you can place it toadvantage. Bank and 
other references furnished as to our reliability. Write today to 


Fred A. Kribs, porriano, onecon 









































Copyright 1906 by Darius Kinsey, Seattle 








BUY A FARM AT_EARLIMART 


There is practically no limit to the variety of crops that can be raised here. ' The 
soil is rich and fertile—a veritable mine of agricultural wealth—water is always at 
your command in inexhaustible quantities. The natural slope of the land permits 
irrigation, without the expense of equipment. 

A man with limited means can locate on a 5, 10 or 20-acre farm at Earlimart and 
reap profits at once. The land is ready for the sower. 








Buy while the price 
is within your reach 


$50 to $60 per Acre 
Liberal Terms 


Send for our E..rlimart Book, describing the choicest 
farming lands in California, in the heart of the vast fertile 
San Joaquin Valley. It explains fully the details of 
working the ground for the greatest profit, and shows 
how to make the land pay for itself quickly. 


The Book is Free—Don’t delay another day. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 
525 South Spring Street LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Resources of East Oregon 
Unsurpassed in any Country 


copper | Rush to the Great Baker County | °prt+ 
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SEE BAKER 
CITY AD 


above. Then write us for special list of bargains 
in City real estate, farms and mining properties. We 
are in a position to advise you to your advantage. 
Farms from $20.00 per acre up, producing income on 
larger valuation. No section has greater opportunities. 


WEBB & CARROLL 
Baker City, Oregon 























Real Estate 


Title Guarantee and Abstract Co. 
H. SENGSTACKEN, Manager MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Coos Bay 


We are headquarters for all kinds of 


We furnish Correct Abstracts at short 
notice. (MAKE INVESTMENTS 
For NON-RESIDENTS. @ LOOK 
AFTER ASSESSMENTS AND 
TAXES. For reliable informa- 
tion about COOS BAY, Address 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION 


about real estate and other investments, business oppor- 
tunities, most desirable home locations and everything the 
investor or settler wishes to know. I will carefully 
investigate for you and will aid you, if you wish, in com- 
pleting transactions. If thinking of coming west, or if 
you wish to make profitable, safe, investments, write me 
TO-DAY. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


PORTLAND, OREGON _ 
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Have Your 
Ticket Read 
Straight To 


LOCATIO Medford is in the 
heart of Rogue 
River Valley, the richest part of 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks, 
schools and every city con- 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly 
magnificent. 
CLIMATE ideal; no excessive 
heat or cold; al- 
most no frost; no over-abundance 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths, 


or earthquakes. A famous health 
retreat and pleasure resort. 











Mi E D P 0 at D From KANSAS CITY, 


OMAHA, ST. PAUL 


AND MINNEAPOLIS, $25; ST. LOUIS, $30; CHICAGO, $88. THESE RATES WILL 
APPLY OVER ALL ROADS, THIS YEAR, FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 


SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 
qualities that are peculiar 
to this incomparable region. 
Rich enough to raise anything. 
Doesn’t. require irrigation, but 
pure mountain water is abundant 
if irrigation is desired. 
CROP Four of alfalfa with- 

out irrigation, New- 
town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
per acre; famous pears, peaches, 
early vegetables, early berries; 
vast areas open for cultivation. 





The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL GLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 











| “WATCH US GROW’ 


THE HOME OF THE APPLE AND 
STRAWBERRY 


THE MOST FERTILE VALLEY IN THE WEST 





| Watsonville, the Metropolis of Pajaro Valley 





INFORMATION REGARDING THIS SECTION CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 
UPON APPLICATION TO SECRETARY 


| CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE a 4 CALIFORNIA 
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Irrigated Farms 


IN THE 


Dos Palos Colony, Los Banos Colony, Volta 
Colony and the Gustine Colony in the 
Counties of Fresno and Merced 


Send for Illustrated Book With Full Particulars 


MILLER & LUX 


Los Banos, California 


BUY AND LOCATE IN 


PACIFIC GROVE 


if you desire cheap land, pure water, good 
schools, and everything required for healthful 
and comfortable living. 

Town Lots, Villa Sites and acreage property 
for sale by 


THE PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Send for a new folder, showing birds-eye view of the 
town and the new Fifth Addition to Pacific Grove 











ADDRESS 


J. P. PRYOR, General Agent, PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 
PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
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MAIN CANAL SUPPLYING SUNSET COLONIES 


mga AND THE SUNSET COLONIE 


GARDEN SPOT OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 





IRRIGATED LAND im tracts of 10 and 20 acres or more. EASY TERMS 


SUNSET is to be the Model ay of Northern California. Wide streets, parks, boulevards, Sunset Lake, big oak trees. 
All modern improvements. m main line Southern Pacific Railway. 

SUNSET COLONIES offer the choicest fruit and alfalfa land in California. Abundant water for irrigation at low rates. 
Land level—soil deep and fertile. Feather River, a beautiful stream, flows along east line of Sunset Colonies. 

Crops never fail on irrigated land. Write for free printed matter. 


SUSINEDS GUARDED SUTTER IRRIGATED FARMS CO. Tims 1S THE PLACE 


AT SUNSET 1109 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA FOR A HOME 


THE LAND OF 
OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
AAGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY fa 


, " 












































BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT 7) onitcexmes 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. P 
Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. otatoes, 
| onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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We are opening up 
the Western side of 
the Great Sacramento Val- 
ley under irrigation for the 
first time. Complete irrigation 
system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento River, by 
right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
IRRIGATION 


DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 

























































GREATEST VALLEY 


“THE 
SACRAMENTO” 


LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
wesfern bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 








SOIL—Rich, black sediment—level, without stones or alkali. 


CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in California. 


IRRIGATION—Free water rights from our complete irrigation 


system now in operation; most abundant and depend- 
able in United States. 


INVESTIGATE Excursion rates from 
estan all Eastern points 


after March Ist. 




















CROPS—Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of the 
temperate zone yields enormous returns. 


MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 





For information and descriptive literature, 
write or call on 


TRANSPORTATION--Rail and steamboat to the State Capitol, 
at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 








C. M. WOOSTER CO. 
1666 O'Farrell Street 
San Francisco, California 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 
216 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Los Angeles California 


PRICES—10-, 20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 
per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
five years. 






















































Where water and land meet is found the Mecca of the Homeseeker. 


The applying of Cheap water to fertile land is 
Nature’s method of providing for the Home builder 











GLENN COUNTY, *, 2 
Valley, California, is the chosen place for both of 


these basic propositions. She has 250,000 acres of 

the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. Has 

= enough to cover each of these acres three feet 
jeep. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THOS. BROWN, P. 0. BANE, W. H. MORRISSEY OR BOARD OF TRADE, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
EIBE & PROULX, H. J. BARCELOUX & CO., B. B. GLASSCOCK OR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, WILLOWS, CALIFORNIA 


Orland Irrigation Project, ‘ia, ce 


the Federal Government will care for 50,000 of these 
acres, and CENTRAL CANAL supplied by the Great 
Sacramento River, under special Act of Congress, 
will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid 
acres. 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 












NORTH BEND, on COOS 
BAY, will be THE NEXT 
METROPOLIS on the 
PACIFIC COAST. 


THERE ARE BUT THREE 
PROTECTED DEEP SEA 
HARBORS ON THE 
UNITED STATES 
WESTERN COAST 

BETWEEN CANADA 
AND MEXICO 
—GOLDEN 
GATE, COOS 
BAY AND 
























in the 
2 United 
Md States 
S —$60,000 
vy monthly. 


@ North Bend from 


KS a tract of timber 
‘2 










land four years ago, 
now has over 2,000 





Q people. @ North Bend is 
A, the natural outlet of the 
hey richest timber country in the 
4g, World comprising over one 
‘SS hundred and twenty-seven billion 
> feet. @ North Bend has saw mills, 
ws lumber mills and factories, and is 
offering generous inducements to secure 
& more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
AS survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 
7) propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 
@ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 
& Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 
Ss Sound. Q It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 
a and the Coast cities. The Government geological 
survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 
bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 
























Opportunities are here waiting 
development. Come on and 
“Beat the Railroad to Coos Bay.” 


Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM IS THE UP- 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNTRY 
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BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE Co. 


CERES, CALIFORNIA 











SUTTER CO.,. CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot of 
California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved 
land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in the orchards, canneries, 
packing-houses and on the farms. 

For particulars write to Board of Supervisors, or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 
For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 











RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade M) 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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FIVE POINTS ABOUT 


PETALUMA 


The Largest Poultry Center on Earth 


1. CLIMATE—Average summer temperature, 70 degrees. Aver- 
age winter temperature, 60 degrees. 

2. PROSPECTS — Past and present rapid growth are best guarantee of future great- 
ness. 6,000 people now. 

3. OPPORTUNITIES —Free factory sites—water transportation, which means cheap freight 
rates. Business health, which means openings. $100,000.00 guarantee fund 
for location of factories. 

4. LOCATION—35 miles from San Francisco by rail and water. 

5. HOMES—Exceptional opportunities for people of small means to make a home and 
at the same time a living on a small ranch. 








Write for Particulars and Handsome New Booklet, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, Petaluma, California 











North of Bay Counties Association 











The Land The Garden 
of Spot of 
No Irrigation 3 the World 




















NATURAL CALIFORNIA 


The 5 counties north of the Bay of San Francisco offer unique inducements to 
home-seekers, the farmer, investor and tourist. Unsurpassed Scenic Beauty. 
Ideal Climate. Good Soil. No Irrigation. No Malaria. Perfect Conditions. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED — FREE LITERATURE 





FRANCIS HOPE, REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH 


CARE OF 
THe CALIFORNIA PROMOTION COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
UNION SQUARE, SAN FRANCISCO PETALUMA, CALIFORNIA 
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COUNTRY HOMES 


Some of the most beautiful sites for country residences 
to be found in California are in the beautiful Napa 
Valley. The scenery is beautiful. The climate 
is unsurpassed. Fruits of all kinds grow to perfection. 
Bountiful crops without irrigation. Steam, pes and 
water transportation facilities. Land values reasonable 


LET US TELL YOU. MORE ABOUT IT AND SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE FREE 








WRITE 


NAPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE :: ST. HELENA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE :: CALISTOGA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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St. Helena 
Sanitarium 


For information address 


Sanitarium, Napa Co., 


OR 


Information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 

















Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
‘Lotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 


ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


California 














A _— Farm Well Tilled 


WILL MAKE YOU INDEPENDENT 


Some of the best land in California is waiting 
for you on 


The Laguna De 
Tache Grant 


in Fresno County on the 


Famous Delta of Kings River 


None better for Dairying, General Farming, Fruit 
Growing and Poultry 

It will cost you "350. 00 to $60.00 per acre. 

Terms + . balance 8 yearly payments, Inter- 
est 6 per cent. Lots of irrigation water 624 cents per 
acre each year. 











LET US SEND YOU OUR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


NARES @ SAUNDERS 


FRESNO NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 135 SOUTH BROADWAY 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock and Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil You will obtain full information by sending 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Says 


“Land in Imperial Valley will soon be worth from $500 to $1,500 per acre.” 





EL CENTRO’ Phenomenal Growth proves the correct- 
ness Of the President's statement 











SomeReasons El Centro is located just right, and is the railroad center of the Valley. It 
will be the Metropolis and Capital of the forthcoming new county. It al- 


ready is the leading town in manufacturing, finance, and industries and its 

commercial supremacy is assured. It has the strongest bank, the best hotel, 

the largest and best buildings and the only opera house in the Valley. 
& 


Electric lights, electric power, and improvements of the most modern type. 





UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


Are offered to Homeseekers, Capitalists and Investors. We need farmers to till our fertile acres; carpenters, 
brick-masons, workmen and laborers to erect our buildings, harvest our crops, gather and pack our cantaloupes 
and to secure homes and join us in the enjoyment of the matchless climate and certain prosperity of El Centro 
and the country surrounding it. . 











FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


EL CENTRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EL CENTRO, SAN DIEGO CO., CALIFORNIA 
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The Oregon Railroad g | 
Navigation Co. 


KNOWN TO FAME AS THE 
Great Scenic Columbia River Route 
IS THE 


Natural Gateway between the 
East and the Pacific Northwest 
















It is the SHORT AND DIRECT LINE between 
Portland, Oregon, the leading metropolis and heart 
of the Northwest, and Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and all Eastern centers. 









TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 








Connecting Portland with all Eastern points. 





Best of equipment and every convenience of travel. 
Nearly three hundred miles along the Magnificent 
Columbia. The title page of this magazine repre- 
sents one of the numberless views of equal grandeur 
and interest which may be seen along this route. 
For literature, maps and other information, send to 






















WM. McMURRAY, Geneial Passenger Agent 
Portland, Oregon 
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STOCKS AND BONDS ALFRED A. BORLINI, Presipent CODES WESTERN UNION 


HIGH-GRADE SECURITIES PRIVATE 
MINES AND MINING E. L. McCLURE, Secretary CABLE—‘“sortni’’ 


Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 
OUR SPECIALTIES: suite mansattan and adjecont districts 
WE HANDLE NONE BUT THE BEST © Our Aim: ‘PROFITS FOR CLIENTS 


Ground Floor Investors Made Fortunes Last Year in Nevada 
Mining Stocks. Were YOU One of Them? 





Twenty-five cents (25c) invested to-day would 
net you a handsome profit at $1.00 before the 


year 1s over. 
We firmly believe that we have the Mining 
Proposition that will do this---and possibly more. 
We consider it the CHEAPEST,SAFEST and 
SUREST Investment ever presented for the money. 
Only 100,000 Shares on the Market. 











THE WAY TO FORTUNE IS TO MAKE YOUR MONEY WORK 


IT MUST WORK AND WILL WORK by securing shares in our present 
offering. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR LITERATURE AND OTHER DATA 
DO NOT DELAY, YOU MIGHT BE TOO LATE 








Alfred A. Borlini & Co., Inc. 


Suite 33, 1300 Golden Gate Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 


GET YOUR NAME ON OUR MAILING LIST! 
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The Vine is Better Than the 
Mine in California To-day 


WE OFFER YOU AN INVESTMENT IN A FIRST-CLASS 
VINEYARD IN SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY 








Read our terms and when you understand them you will take shares. You will come in on 
exactly the same basis as the incorporators and share in the profits the same. It is your 
money in connection with ours that will make profit for us all. This is an opportunity 
for you to be a vineyard owner without having to give your time to the care of the vines. 





Because of the enormous profits that have been made from grapes in San Joaquin County and that will 
be made for all time, now that prices are firmly fixed and the market for California wines is extending by 
leaps, the STOCKTON VINEY ARD COMPANY was formed for the purpose of entering this industry. To 
make the biggest money it is necessary to have a large vineyard, carrying its own winery, so that none of 
the profits may be deflected and that the vines may be planted and cared for in the most skillful and modern 
manner. This Company has secured 640 acres of the finest land in San Joaquin for the growing of wine 
grapes. Under the supervision of Louis Sciaroni, noted as a grape and wine expert for the last thirty years 
in Switzerland, Italy, and this State, it has already set out 200 acres of vines and will set out 200 acres 
next season and 200’ more the following. This is a large undertaking and costs money. With the capital 
the company has it could plant a smaller vineyard without selling stock but the profits would be much less. 
That is why it offers stock in the project. 

We have laid out a model vineyard. We hzve just a mile square of land, the soil of the finest, a sandy 
loam, easily worked and fine for grapes. On three sides of the tract are county roads, on the fourth an 
irrigating ditch. It is likely, however, that irrigation will not be necessary. Two double rows of fruit trees 
will cross each other in the center of the tract, lining the roads that will extend from side to side and 
making two miles of double trees. English walnuts will border the four sides. In addition to the 200 acres 
of vines and the fruit trees on the roads crossing through them, there are now on the place a new bunk- 
house, barn, and tank-house, all costing $5000; and a rabbit tight "fence shipped from the East surrounds the 
entire tract. Nothing is to be spared to make this the finest and best paying vineyard in the whole world. 

The Company is incorporated for $150,000 only, at $1 per share, which leaves plenty of limit for big 
dividends when the profits begin to come in. It gwes an unusual guarantee. For the first three years, to 
tide over the time the vines are maturing, the San Joaquin Valley Bank will pay each investor 4 per cent a 
year on his money. It will so indorse every certificate of stock. 

The Company offers 50,000 shares of stock for sale. You have the land, the vines, the certainty of profit 
when the grapes come in and better interest on your money guaranteed you in the meantime than the savings 
banks will pay. This is not an investment in which you are taking a chance, like a mine. Everything is in 
sight. The increase in value of this land alone after planted wi!l more than double the value of your 
stock. An ordinary price for bearing wine and table grape land in this county is $500 an acre and $1000 is 
not infrequent. One grower, whose name we will give you upon inquiry and for whom Mr. Sciaroni chose 
the land and planted the vines, made last year 25 per cent on a valuation of $1000 an acre. 

It is not unreasonabie to say that the annual dividends upon the stock at par value will be 50 per cent 
a year. If only 20 per cent, which may be deemed a certainty, your investment would be a splendid one. 
This stock should be easily worth $2.50 at the end of two years, and $5 when the vines are in full bearing. 

The men who formed this corporation are responsible and respected citizens of Stockton. Make inquiry 
concerning any of them and you will find so. hey are H. Rumenapf, wholesale hay and grain dealer, 
president; R. B. Teefy, cashier San Joaquin Valley Bank, secretary; John H. Smith, of Smith & Lang, dry 
goods merchants, treasurer; W. L. Brennan, liveryman, and John A. Inglis, owner of State Bakery. 

The Company makes no profit on the stock itself. No ‘salaries are paid any of the officers. To plant 
and cultivate a large vineyard in the intensive style necessary to make the big success that this company 
contemplates, requires a great deal of money. Then there will be 50,000 shares reserved for the establishing 
of a winery and the making of other improvements when the vines are in full bearing. The incorporators 
will make their profit from the vineyard itself, just like every other og ag wrod 

Some very conservative a of profits from grape growing in San Joaquin County for the last fifteen 
years, as prepared by Frank A. West, president of the celebrated W: est winery are given: 

Ezra Fiske, smallest receipts $28 per acre, average for fifteen years $49 per acre; Fitzgerald estate, 
smallest $24, average $56; D. H. Loveland, smallest $15, average $82; J. W. Bunch, smallest $78 average $98; 
A. L. Bonham, smallest $30, average $ror. 

The Company wishes to sell this stock rapidly to meet existing needs for money. This stock will not last 
long. The fullest inquiry and investigation are requested. Call on any of the members and you will be 
shown and explained everything in connection with the enterprise. ‘The land is what is known as the 
O'Malley ranch, seventeen miles from Stockton, three miles from Escalon and the Santa Fe, and five miles 
from Ripon on the Southern Pacific. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


STOCKTON VINEYARD COMPANY 


CARE H. RUMENAPF & CO. 


220 South Center Street, Stockton, California 
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The Mt. Tamalpais Lita 











Steamer ‘Tamalpais’ Leaving Sausalito Ferry, Foot of Market 
Street. 
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Alcatraz Island, U.S. Military Prison, Mt. Tamalpais in the 
Distance. 
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Mt. Tamalpais from San Francisco Bay, Showing Railroad 
Jinding up the Mountain. 








Mt. Tamalpais from Mill Valley, Elevation, 2692 feet, Nearly 
Half a Mile. 





Big Trees of Redwood Canon, on New Branch of Mt. 
Tamalpais Railway. 








View from the Mt. Tamalpais Train, San Francisco in the 
Distance. 








“Tavern of Tamalpais,”” Always Open, on the Sinise of Mt. 
Tamalpais. 


California’s Wonder | 











The Financial Critic 


THREE MONTHS FREE 


THE FINANCIAL CRITIC is_ the 
accepted authority on high class mining 
investments in Nevada, Greenwater and the 
West; it will keep you posted on ALL 
THAT IS GOOD;; it will tell you what your 
present holdings are worth; it answers all 
questions pertaining to mines fearlessly and 
truthfully; special correspondents in all 
districts; you can’t afford to be without it; 
write to-day and receive it for three months 


without cost. 
ia eteenien 


E. H. KRAMER, Publisher 


300 Kreider Building, San Francisco, California 











DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 








SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 


AND 


Trust Funds 
SUTRO @ CO. 


412 Montgomery St., : San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 
Private wire to New York 


List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 
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8 Colauhoun President. 
J. ns Ist Vice President. 


NormanCarmichae2aVice-President 
_ AT. Thomson,Sec’y.and Tres. 








REDUCTION WORKS AT CLIFTON 






HE ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 
i ® connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 
; at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El] Paso 
and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 
ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 

















THROUGH PERSONALLY CONDUCTED SLEEPERS 
TO FORT WORTH, DALLAS AND ALL INTERME- 
DIATE POINTS, INCLUDING ST. LOUIS, OKLAHOMA, 
SHREVEPORT, MEMPHIS AND KANSAS CITY =: :: 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


WwW. S. St. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 

ST. LOUIS, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

















TO THE EAS* 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers}; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OB 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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ICAGO 


and The East 


The fastest, most complete and best 
equipped through transcontinental 
trains are offered via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


the most direct route, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All 
the provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are in- 
cluded in their equipment. 

The electric lighted Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the 
world, and The China and Japan Fast Mail, both leave Pacific Coast 
points daily for Chicago and points east via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Choice of routes via the direct 
line through Ogden and Cheyenne 
or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 





















For tickets, rag we car reservations and full infor- 
mation apply to Southern Pacific agents or address 


R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent, Pacific Coast, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
878 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


C. A, THURSTON, General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
605 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. V. HOLDER. General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
153 Third Street, Portiand, Ore. 


OL509 
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If you want one of our attractive and interesting Books of travel, address 
S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. Agent, Denver, Colorado or W. J. Shotwell, Gen. Agent, San Francisco, California 





THREE 
FAST FLYERS 


between 


CALIFORNIA 
@ THE EAST 


Denver&RioGrandeR.R. 


gues the Scenic Line of the World saa 


Thru Pullman and 
Tourist Sleepers to 


DENVER, ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 














Open Top Observation Cars thru 
The Royal Gorge and Grand Canyon 

























THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 

Gereral Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Los Angeles, California 
E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 











WILLIAM J. BREWER 


INCORPORATED 





Members Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange: 
Listed Nevada Stocks Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission. lers from t-of-Town Brokers 
Given Careful Attention. @ Engineers’ Services 
for the Experting of Mines Furnished. in- 
vestors Reports on Properties Supplied. @ New 
York and San Francisco Connections. 








ADDRESS 


WILLIAM J. BREWER 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 
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GEO. I. COCHRAN, President GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice President 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Covers in One Policy 


KHILGARIF @ BEAVER, Inc. 
General Agents 
903 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary 
In Charge of Southern California Agencies 


Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal. Listen to the Agent. 
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San Francisco Bon 
od Mortgage Compan 


Caw rT AL. 87:2: 060, 60:0. 00 


OFFICERS OF THE COMPANY GENERAL COUNSEL 
: W. J. Bartne les W. Slack 
President ‘ ; ; ; . John Lloyd J sieneense scorsapedaaiaaae 
¢ David F. Walker GENERAL ATTORNEY 
Vice-Presidents ‘ M. E. Cerf 


(W. P. Plummer ae 
T Dalzell Brow EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

reasurer : ; : . J. Dalzell Brown John Lloyd, J. Dalzell Brown, David F. Walker, 
Secretary . . ‘ ? . Rufus P. Jennings Rufus P. Jennings, B. M. Gunn 


One hundred thousand shares of the capital stock of this company are offered for 
subscription at $100.00 per share. 


This Company has been organized to loan money on income property in San Francisco on what is 
known as the bond and mortgage plan. This involves the issuance of bonds secured by first mortgages on 
income property and the sale of guaranteed mortgages. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE MONEY. 


There is no investment safer than that offered by the SAN FRANCISCO BOND 
AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, and owing to the exceptional conditions, the net 


earnings of its capital stock should considerably exceed 12 per cent per annum. 


The SAN FRANCISCO BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY has three sources of profit. 
1. Interest earned on its paid-up capital, which is loaned on first mortgages. 

2. Difference between what it earns on mortgages and what it pays on bonds, which is usually 1% 
per cent. 

3. Difference in interest on guaranteed mortgages sold by it, which is usually 1 per cent. 

Similar companies in the east vand foreign countries have had phenomenal success, earning from 12 to 
16 per cent per annuin. 

Stock subscriptions will be eileen in SAN FRANCISCO at the offices of the Company, 30 Montgomery 
Street, and at the following places: 


San Francisco National Bank, Merchants Exchange Building. 

The Crogker National Bank, Market and Post Streets. 

E. H. Rollins & Sons, Kohl Building. 

California Safe Deposit and Trust Company, at its head office, California Street at Montgomery, or at any of its 
four branch offices. 

The Nationa! Bank of the Pacific, Claus Spreckles Building. 

Portuguese-American Bank, 78 Jackson Street. 

State Savings and Commercial Bank, 1019 Fillmore Street. 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


United States Mortgage and Trust Company, 55 Cedar Street. 
Interboro Bank of New York, 49 Wall Street. 
E. F. Hutton and Company, 33 New Street. 


ALSO AT 


Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Seattle, Washington. 

National Bank of Commerce, and Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma, Washingtoe 
Ladd & Tilton, Portland, Oregon. 

First National Bank of Fresno, and Fresno National Bank, Fresno, California. 
The California National Bank of Sacramento, California. 

Stockton Savings and Loan Society, Stockton, California. 

Merchants Trust Company, Los Angeles, California. 

Union National Bank, Oakland, California. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLETS 
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Basis of All Wealth 


CITY PROPERTY AND LANDS 


The EAST SIDE has the GREATEST population and is growing the most RAPIDLY and the GREATER PORT- 
LAND MUST and WILL be there. In 1906 there were 531 residences built on the EAST SIDE to 100 on the West Side. 

Portland is attracting more attention than any city on the Coast and is undergoinga MIGHTY TRANSFORMATION, 
and in the next ten years will make more PROGRESS than it has in its entire past. 


HOLLADAY’S ADDITION 


is the geographical center of the city. and is the most DESIRABLE residence district and much of this will become 
BUSINESS property. Do not overlook these facts when making investments, and call and inspect the property; for 
seeing is believing. Write for full particulars 


THE OREGON REAL ESTATE CO. 


88’ THIRD ST., ROOM 4, PORTLAND, OREGON 















FREE LAND IN OREGON 


If you contemplate coming west, before purchas- 
ing investigate the fertile Deschutes Valley in the 
center of Oregon 


This land is given free to such persons as desire it in lots of from 40 to 160 acres, the latter amount being 
the maximum that any one person can take up under the Carey law. Any man 21 years of age, or woman 18 
years of age (citizens, or having made declaration of intention), married, or single, both husband and wife, 
can take one, two, three or four 40-acra tracts at the cost of irrigation, as fixed, by the State Land Board. 
Taking this land has no reference to homestead or other general land laws. 


The irrigation company sells a perpetual water right to the land taken up by individual settlers 
Each 40-acre tract of the segregations has been examined and appraised by the State Land Board 
and the variation or difference in price for a perpetual water right was fixed according to the num- 
ber of irrigable acres in each particular tract, each 40-acre sub-division paying its proportion of 
the cost of the system. 


This land is remarkably fertile and the Deschutes Valley Is 
becoming one of the Garden Spots of the West. For full 
information fill out blank at right 


DESCHUTES IRRIGATION & POWER CO. 


807 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
PORTLAND, - OREGON 








“COLGATES- 


TALC POWDER 
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Send for a Dainty, Little Trial Box 


In everything but size, an exact duplicate of the regular Colgate Tale Box. 
The same convenient screw top, the same refinement of appearance and the 


same exquisitely perfumed, antiseptic powder. 

Let us mail it to you as an introduction to this wonderfully perfect toilet 
and nursery powder, so that you may know from your own experience that it 
is always best to insist on Colgate’s. 

These little boxes cannot be obtained at the stores. They are sent 


~ . only upon your personal request, stating your preference as to kind 
We couldn t you wish (Violet or Cashmere Bouquet) and accompanied by 4 cents 


powder, so Write Dept. Z 
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the box.” SS « 4 4 | 55 John Street, New York 
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The new vegetable soap COLEO is Colgate’s latest triumph. At all dealers or 
trial cake if you write. 





